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PREFACE 


A Utfrarj jUitory of iht Arahs^ published by T, Fisher Unwin 
in 1907 sind twioe re-issucd without alterstioni now appcare 
lindef new ®iispiccs, and I wish to thank the Syndtes of the 
Cambridge Univefsty Press for the opportunity they have given 
me nf inaking it in some nspects more accuratc and iiscfiil than 
ir has hitherto been. Since the present edition is printed from 
the original platcs, there ooidd bc no question of revising the 
book ihraughout and recasdng it where ncceæary; but while 
only a fevr pages have boen rcwritten, the BiUiogtaphy has btwn 
brought tip to date and I have femoved several mistakes from 
the tcxt and comsted othere in an appendbc which indudes a 
certain amount of supplcmentary matter. As stated in the 

prefooc to the first edition^ I hoped h> co'itipile a wofk which 

should serve as a general introduclion to the subject, and which 
should be neithet too poptUar for students nor too sdenrific fer 
ordinary rcaders. It has been my chicf aim to sketch in brond 
outlines what the A råbs thought. and to indicate as fer a$ poasiblc 
the influenoes which mouJded their thougjit... .Ejcperience has 
convinced me that young students of Atabic. to whom this 
volume is prilicipally addressed. often find difficulty in rnider- 
standing what they naui, since they arc not in rouch with the 
politlcal, intdlcctual, and religious notions which are present^ 
to them, The pages of almost every Atabic book abonnd in 
allusions to names, events, movcmcnls, and ideas of which 
Moslcms raqutre no oiplanation. but which puezlc the Western 
reader unlcss he have some general knowledge of Aiabian 
hisiory in die widest meaning of the word- Sudi a stirvey is 
not m be found, I believe. in any sliigle European book; and if 
mine supply the want, however partiaUy and inadequatdy, I 
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shdl f«rl timt my labour has been amp]y fcwardcd* * *. As re^rds 
die choice of copics, I agrec with the author of a famous 
anihology who dcclares that it h haTder to select than compos* 

aha inm Perhaps an epitomtst 

may be rxcused for nor doing equal justke aJl raund. To me 
the literary srde of the subject appeals more than the historlcal^ 
and I have followed my hent without hesitations for in order to 

itilcfcst others a writer must first bc interested himself_ 

Cojistdcnng the importance of Arable poetry as^ in the mainj 
3 tmc mirror of Arabiaii life, I do not think the space devoted 
to It b excessive. Other branches of titerature cotild not receive 
the same attention. Many an eminent wtiter has b<?cn dismissed 
in a few lines, many well-known names have been passed over. 
Bnt^ AS beforc said^ this work b a sketch of ideas in dicir historical 
environment rather ihan a record of authors, bookS;, and dates^ 
The cxa« tiansliteration of Arablc words« though superftuous for 
schcdais and for persons entirely ignorant of the language, b an 
almosE indbpensable aid to the class of readers whom I have 
especially in view* My system is that recommended by the 
Royal Asiaeic Society and adopted by Professor Browne in his 
Uurary Hhtory <?/ but I use x for the letter whicfa he 

denotes by The dchnitc article which is frcquently 
omitted at the beginning of proper names, has been restored in 
the Index* It may save trouble if 1 meniion here the abbrevia¬ 
tions b. for ibn (son oQ, for y^urTia/ ^ /A/ Rnyni 

Secifiyi ibr Zfttschrijf der Alifrgtfi- 

W/jfArti Crselheha/t; and for Sltzungs^richfi 

JFifurr Aiddemie. FLnally. it behoves me to make full acknow- 
IcdgEDcnt of my debt to dic Icarned Orientalists whose works 
I have studied and freeJy ’convcycd" in to these pages. References 
couJd not bc given in every case* but ihe reader will see for 
himself how mueh is derived from Von Kremer, Goldziher, 
Ndideke, and Wellhausen* lo ment ion onJy a few of tJic Icading 
Buthontics. Al the same time 1 have oonsrantly gonc back to 
die native sources of information.” 
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There rematns an actnowlcdgmeni: of a more personal kind, 
Twonty-twp ytairs ago I wroce-—warmest ihanls arc 
due lo my friend and collcague. Professor A. A. Bcviii, who 
read the prodft ihroughout and m^de a number of vatuable 
remarks whidi will be fbiind in the fbotnotci Happily the 
present occasion pemiits mc to tenew those ttes between us^ 
and the book which he helpéd into ihe woHd now celcbraies 
Its majority by assodating iesdf with his name. 

REYNOLD A- NICHOLSOM 


Ntrwm^r j, 1919 
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Introduction 


The Arahs bclotig Co chc great of nittons whicb on 

account of chcir siippostd dtsccnt from Shem^ tht son of 

Noah^ aro ODcimonlv kciown as tiic ’^Scnittts/ 
■nuSenifta, 'phis term mcludcs thc Babyloniansand Assyrians^ 

thc Ffebrcw% thc Phæn iciajis, thc Aram^cans, the Abyssiniaiis, 
thc Sabxansj and Cbe Arabs, and alchough based on a classifica- 
cion Chat b not cthnologtcally prcebe—che Phocnicians and 
Sabæans, br exampte, bcihg rccltoncd in Genesis, chap. v, 
among chc descendants of Ham—i[ was well cJi-oscn by £icb- 
horn (t 18^7) to cocnprcheriJ thc dosely allfed pcoples which 
have been named. Whclher thc onginaJ home of thc tindivided 
Scmitic race was some part of Asia (Arahiii, Anticnia^ or thc 
distiict of the Lower Euphjates), or whciher, according to a 
view which has laicly found favour^ thc Scniiccs crossed 
in to Asia from Afnea,* is stilJ uncertain« Long befare che 
epocb wben tbcy first appear in history ihey had branqhcd 
off from the parenc scock and formed separate nadonalfcies. 
The relation of thc Semitk languages Co each other cannot 
be disenssed here, but wc may arc^gc chem tn thc chrono- 
logical order of thc exlan i Ittcmtnre as fol lo ws 

^ Urinmiei fit fCarnkicrinJdctm : f\fucÉchp 

p. 6 MN- 

* C/v N5ldltk*p Di* SmifiK^^en (Lcipug. pr tho mm 

sdiolar'a artide^ ' Semitic Langnag™/ lu tbe BrUajtnieit, 

I ith edition. RtauM.'9Hisiøin£^éral* d*s ianguts simiiiqu*s (i S55} 11 now 
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Baby lojibn or Assyrian [ jooo—500 
2* Hcbrcw (from 1500 s.C*]* 

3. South Arabic, otherwisc called Sabæaii or yimyarite 
(inskriptions from 800 sx.). 

4- Aramalc (inscriptions from 800 

5. Pbænidm (inscriprions from 700 b.c.). 

Æthfopic (inscriptions from 350 
7. Arabic [from 500 a+ø*), 

Notwithstanding that Arabtc is chiis, in a scnsc, the youngcst 
of thc Semitic Unguag«, tt is gcneraUy dlowed to bc ncar«rr 
ak in than any of thcm to thc original archctype, thc 
^ Urscmiiisch/ from which thej alj are dcrivcd, jnst as 
thc Arabs, by rcason of thcir geographica] sftuation and the 
mtmoEonous uniformity of desert lifc, have in some respcgts 
prcaerved thc Semitic character more purtly and exhibitcd Jt 
more disdnctiy than any people of thc same laimiy. From 
the pertod of the great Moslcm coitquests (700 a-O.) to thc 

present day tlicj have extended their language, 
religion^ and cultute over an enormous expanse 
of rerritory^ iar surpassing that of all the anden t 
Semitic empires added together. It is trne thai 
the Arabs ane no longer what they were in thc Middlc Ages, 
thc mling nation of the world^ but loss nf temporal power 
has only strcngthcned their spiritual dominiom Islam sti C 
rdgns supremc in Western Asia ; in Africa it has si 
advanced 5 even on European soil it has foond in Turkey 
compensation for its hanishment from Spain and Sidlv^ 
While most of thc Semitic peoples have vanEshed, Icaving but 
a meagre and ambiguous record, so that we cannot hope to 
become intimately acquaintcd with thcm, we possess in the 

^" inlerteUa^; cswy on Ihc iniportanw nje SmiSt« in thc 
K waB publish^ hy F. liomm.J inirodudion lo 

^ Tol, t {Uipz\g, tU 2 ]. Tlie dalni 

In Ehii lablc aic of coursc only appix>xiiiijiic» 


af Uie 
S«iaLtJ4 
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case of thc Arabs ainplc maierials for ^tudying almosc every 
phase of thcir developmcac smce thc si^th ccncury of Uie 
Christian cra, and for wriring the whole histoiy of thcir 
national li fe and thought XHis book, 1 need bardly say, 
uiakcs no such prc tensions* Even were the space ac 
my disposal unliftiited, a long time ititisi cIspK befbre 
tbe vase and varioia fieJd of Anbic litcraEtirc can bc 
ihoroughly cxplored and thc results rcndcrcd acccssible to 

the bistohaiu 

From time immemDrlal Arabia was dJvided into North and 
South, not only by thc tracktess desert {al-Rub"^ ai~KhåU^ thc 

‘Solitary Quarter^) wJiich scretches aeross the 
pcjiinsula and forms a naturai lårrier to inter- 
Couisc, but abo by thc opposition of two Idndred 
races widdy differtng in thcir character and way of lifie. 
Whtbt the inhabitaisis of the norchern province (the Hijiz 
and the great central highland of Najd) were rude nomads 
sbeLtering in ^houses of halr,^ and ever shufcing to and fto 
Ln *«rrh oF past ur c for thcir camels, thc pcople of Yemen 
OT Arabia Felix are first roeniioncd in history as the inhcritors 
of an ancient civilisation and as thc owners of fabulous wcalth 


_spkes, gold and precions stoncs—which ministcrcd to the 

liixury of King Solomon* The Bcdoulns of thc North spoke 
Arabic—that b to say, the language of the Pre-blAink poems 
and of thc Koran—ivhereas the southerneis used a diaJect 


called by Muhammadans ^Himynfitc* and a pcdiltar script 
of which thc exampics known to us have been discovered and 


decipbered iti comparatively recent times« Of these Saba^ans 
—to adopt the designation given to chem by Greck and 
Roman gcographcTS —more will bc saJd presently« The 
period of thcir bloom was drawing to a close in thc carly 
centurics of our era, and tbcy have faded out of hbtory 
before 6oo A-O,, when (heir northern neighbours first rise 


into promincncc. I 

I c was, no doube^ thc consciousness of this racial dbtinetion 
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ihnt causcd the vicw to prcvail amon g Moslem geoesJogi^is 
c bat the Anbs folio wed two separate lines of descent from 

their common anccstor, Sim b* Ndh [Shem, 
the son of Noah)^ A$ regafds those of che 
North, tbeir derivation from ^Adniii^ a de¬ 
scendent af IsmiSl (Ishmael) was nniversally recognised j thosc 
of the Sojth were traced back to Qah^n, whom rnost 
^ncalogists identihed witfi Yoq^ån [Joktan), the son of *Abir 
(£ber)+ Under the Yoqrdnidsj who aje the cider line^ we 
lind, logether with chc Sabaeans and Himpntes, scveral large 
and powerful tribes—Tayyr, Kinda, and Taniikb— 
which had setded in North and Central Axabia long before 
IsdanLj and were in no respect distinguishable from the 
Bedouins of Ishmaelite origin^ As to ^Adnin^ his exact 
genealogy is disputed, but aJl agree that he was oF the 
posicrity of Ismi^il (Ishmad), the son of Ibribltn (Ahraham) 
by HAjar (Hagar]« Th^ tuns that on the birth of 

Ismi^il God commanded Abraham to journey to Mecca with 
Hagar and her son and to leave them tbere. Thcy were scen 
by some jurhumites, descendants of Yoqtån, who took pity 
on them suid resotved to settie beside them. grew up 

wiih thesons of the ^trangers, Icamed toshoot the bow, and 
spoke tbeir tongue- Then be asked of them in marriagc, 
and thcy married him to ene oF cheir women.^ The tahles 
on the opposite page show chc principal branches of the 
youngtr hut by hr the more important fajnily of the Arabs 
which traeed its pedigrec through ‘Ailnin to IsmiMI. A 
dotted line indicaces the omission or ose or more links In 
the gcncalogical chain.^ 

* Ibn Qclayba, KUdbu 'hMa'dnj, aL by WustMifcEd^ p. i8. 

* PuJ] intfirmatioo CDOna-ning tbc gcnaUck^ of Ibe Arabs wfll bc feicnd 
in Wfl'ilenrcid*« Goitah^itché Tabtiién Arabisdiéft SS^anu kmA 
FiirHiiUM wilb ils excellent R 4 £iii£r (GOtUngen, 1^5^-1853!^ 
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logcth«r rormc4 a firoup which iJ knowii » Khiniif, and it ellen dislrtismslKd 

rmm Qayi 'Aylån. 
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It h iindcTiiable that these lineage arc to tome txtcni 
ficdtious« Thcrc was no Pre-isUmic science of gcncalogy^ 
so that the Ent Muhammajdan investiptors had onl^r con- 
fiised and scan ty traditions to woric on« Thty were bia^sed^ 
^ motcD^eri. by political^ religioiiSj and other con^ 
UvUtxamvimR sEdcrations.^ Tbiis their studv* of the Koran 

^fcnigJo' gy .. .... ' 

and of BibUeal history led to the mtroduedon 
of the patriarchs who stand at the head of cheir lists. Nor 
can wc accept the national gcncalogy beginning witb *Adnin 
as endrely historical^ though a great dc^l of it was accually 
stored m the tncmori<^ of the Arabs at the time when Isbtn 


arose, and is coirobor^ated by the Eestimony of the Pre-islamic 
poets.* On the other hånd, the allegcd descent of every 
tttbe Frotn an eponymous anccstor is inconsistent wtth fsLOts 
established by modem research. ^ It is probable that enany 
names nqjrcsent ene rely a local or accidentol union; and 
many more, Ma^dd, seem originally to have denoced 

large groups or confederations of tribes* The ihtary of 
a radical difference between chc Northern Arabs and those 
of the South, corresponding to the Eerce hostility which 
has otways divided thctn since the earlicst days of Islam,4 


inay 


hold 


the 


' Ycmenite * 


good if we restrict 
(Southern} to the civilised Sabarans, fjimyaritca^ &c*, who 
dwdt in Yemen and spofcc their own dialect, but 
can bardly apply to the Arabic-speaking ^ Ycmenite * 
Bedouins scattered all over the pcninsulo. Such cnticism, 
however, does not affeet the value of the gtncalogiod 
doeuments regarded as an index of the popiiUr mind. From 
this point of view legend is often superior to faet, and it 
piust be OUT aim Ln the fbllowing chapter^ to set forih what 


* Coldiifaer, Ji£r^jnnic«^rfuc^ Studtgn, Patt I, p* 1^3 177 sqq. 

* NGikleke in voL 4 ep p. 177 « 

i Sm MargoliouUir and fJb« Rise 0/ p, 4. 

* Oonceming titc natufc anet causet el this antagoniim scc Goldzihcr, 
v/. citj Part i, p* 7$ *jq- 
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thc Anbs bdicved ntbcr thaii to cxamine wbethcr or no 
thcy wcrc Justiiicd io belicring it 

^ArabfCj* in iis widcst sfgnification, hzs two prind|Hl 
dlaltcts ;•— 

South ArabiCj spokeu in Yemen and including Sabzaii, 
Hiinyante^ Minsan, with the kindred dialects of Ebfahra 
and Shibr^ 

1 * Arabic proper, spoten in Arabia generally, exelusive 
of Yemen« 

or the foTTTier language, learing Mahrf, Soootr^ and other 
I i ving dialeas out of aoeount^ we pcKScss nothing beyond the 

numerous inscriptions whidi have been collected 
by European travdler? and which it will bc con- 
vcnicnt to discuss in the next diapter, wbere I shdl 
a brief sketeh of tbe legen dary hi&tory of thc Sab^ans and 
^imyantes. Soutb Arabk rcsemblcs Arabk in its gtam- 
madeal forms, the braken pluml, thc sign of the dual, and 
ihe manner of denoting indeEniteness by an aÆxed m (for 
which Arabic siibstitutes fl) as wcU as in its vocabulary j tts 
alpbabet, which coilsists of twenty-ninc letters, Sm» and SamicA 
bemg discingutshed as m Hebrew, is more ncarly akin to the 
Ætbiopic: • The tiimyarite Empire was overchrown by the 
Abyssinians in the sixch century afier Christ^ and by 600 a,d+ 
South Arabic had bccoiiie a dead language. From this rime 
forward thc dialect of the North cstabliished an al most 
universal supremacy and won for itsclf the lille of‘Arahic* 
par 

The oldest monuments of written Arabic are modem in 

date compared with the Sabæan inscriptiom, some of which 

take iis back ^,500 ycars or thereabout. Apart 

from thc inscHpiions of Hijr in the northern 
at^ie wriUDt y thosc of Sa^ in the n eighbourhood of 

Damascus (which, aithough written by oorthera Arabs beforc 
the Christian era, cxhibit a peculiar character not unlike the 

^ The Word * Arable* Is always lo be ondefitood lo fha Herue 
wJierever it ooeun in the followla^ pa^ea. 
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c^naE bc called Arabic in the usual accept^tion 
of ihc icrm), tbc most ancient cxamples of Arablc writing 
which Kavc hithcrto bcen discov^red ^ppe^r in tht triLingual 
(Syriat, Qtczk^ and Arabic) inscription of Zabad,’souct-cas df 
Aieppo^ daccd 511 or 513 A-D., and chc bilingual (Gf^k and 
Arabic) of dated 568 A.D. Wfth cbc^ doeuments wc 

nced not concem oursclrø further^ espccially as their 
intcrprccation presene diJEcutcies« Vtrj fcw among 

the Pre-islatnk Arabs werc able co read or wHm .3 Tho^ who 
could generally owed their sk LU to Jcwlsh and Cbnstian 
røchers, or to tbe infiuence of forcign culture mdiating 
from liirz and Ghassdn. But althougb the Koran^ wbich 
was first cotlected »on after the battie of Yamima (633 
15 the o!d»t Arabic book^ the beginninga of literary 
composicton in the Arabic language caji be traced back to 
an carlicr periode Probably aJJ tbe Pre-istamie poems which 
have come down to ws belong to the century preceding 
Istam (500-622 A,D.)j but their etaborate form and technlcaj 
pcrfcction for bid the hypothesis thaE in them hvc have ^^the 
first sprightly runnings ” of Arabian »ng« It may bc said or 

rhese magnificent odes, as of tbc Iliad and 
Odyssey, that " rbey are works of highly hnkhed 
art, which could not possibly have been produccd 
uncil the pcKtical art had been practised for a long dme^'* 
They were preserved du ring hund reds of years by oral tradition^ 
as wc shall explain el&ewbcrc, and were commicted ro wnting, 
for the most prt^ by the Moslem scholars of the early 
^Abbisld age, i*/., between 75^ 900 a.d. It is a note- 

wonby faet that che bngnage of therse poems^ the authors of 
which represent many difiereni tribes and districts of the 

^ Firjl pebUshcid by Sacbaia in der Kdfj^ P^ntfr. 

dCT Wi^K^chaficH SU Bstiin (Fehniary% iftøi), p. 169 sqci, 

* 5ec Dc Voyift:, Synt Ctwitaiij Imcriptians p. iij, CHhet 

cefcfentres ;4re ^ven In ?o]. 35:, p, 74^ 

J On Ibit siib>ect the render mav con^4tkll Goldtihet^ 

Part I, p, i 40 
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pcninsuUf h onc uid thc ^ame. The dUlecCical variations 
arc too trivial to be taken in to atcoLini« Wc ni]g;hc concJudc 
that the poets used an artificial dialcct, not such as was 
comtnojily spoken bue rcscpibling the cpk diaJccc of lonia 
which was borrowed by Dorian and Æolian bards. When 
wc Endj however^ thai the language in quesrion is employed 
not only by the wandering troubadours, who were often men 
of some cultiire, and the Christian Arabs of H{ra on the 
Euphrates, but also by goat-herds, hrigands, and itliterate 
Bedouuis of e^ery description, there can be no room for doubt 
ihat in the poctry of the sLxtii century we hear the Aiabic 
language as it was ihen spoken throughout the length and 
breadtb of Arabk. The success of Muhammad and the 
conquests made by Islam under the Orthodox Caliphs gave 
an entJrely new imparcance to this classical idiom. Axabic 
bccame the sacred language of the whote Mosicm worid. 

This was certainly due to the Koran j but, on 
the other band, to regard the dialect of Meccst, 
in which the Koran b written, as the source and prototype 
of the Arabic language, and to call Arabk * the diaicct of 
Quraysh/ is utterly to rcversc the true facts of the case. 
Mubamrnad, as Noldeke bas observed, took the ancienc poctry 
for a model j and in the early age of Islam it was the authority 
of the heathen poets (of whom Quraysh had smgulsriy fcw) 
that deiermincd the classical usage and set the standard of 
correci speech* Mosicroa, who held the Koran to be the 
Word of God and inimitable in point of style, naturally 
cxaked the diaJcci of the ProphetV tribe above all orhera, even 
laying down the rule that every tribe spoke Icss purely in 
proportion to its distance from Mecca, but this view will not 
commend itself 10 the unpiejudiced student. The Koran, 
howev^cr, exercised a unique inRuence on the history of the 
Arabic language and literature, We shaJI sec in a Siibscqurnr 
chapicr thai the nccessity of preserving the text of the Holy 
Book uncaiTuptcd, and of e luddating its obscuriti«, caused 
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the invent a science of grammar and Icxkograph}^, 

and to collecc the otd Pre-Muhaininadaii pKietrj and traditinns 
whicii must orherwisc have penshed, When the Arabs 
setticd as conquemrs in Syria and Persla and mixed witb 
Ibrdgn pcoples^ the purity of the cUssical language could no 
longer be maJntained. WhiJe in Arabia icsdf^ especlally 
among the nomads of the desert, little difference was felt, 
in the provincial garrison towns and great centres of industry 
like Baira and Kufe, where ihe population largcly consisted 
of aJiens who had embraced Istam and were rapidly being 
Arabiclsed, cht door stood open for all sorts of depravanon 

AnbiciAUi* creep in* Against this vulgar Arahic the 

philologists waged unretencing war, and it was 

diabily through their exerdons that the classical 
idiom Cntimphed over the dan gers to whicb it was exposed^ 
, Although the language of the pagan Bedouins did not survtve 
intact—or survived^ at any ratCi only in the mouths of pedants 
and poets—^it becamc, in a modified form, the aniveral 
cnediiun of ex presdon among the upper classcs of Muhatn- 
madan society« During the early Mtddle Ages ic was spoketi 
and written by all eukivated Moslems^ of whatever nationafity 
they might be, from the Indus to the Atlantic \ it was the 
language of Ehe Couit and the Church, of Law and 
Commcrce, of Diplomacy and Litentturc and Science^ When 
the Mongol invasion in the thirtcenth century swept away the 
^Abbdsid Caliphatc, and therciffith the last vestige of pol ideal 
unity in IsEam, classicat Arabic ceosed to be the or 

* common dialect of the Mos lem world, and was supplanicd 
in Aiabia, Syria, Egypt, and other Arabic-speaking countrics 
by a vulgar colloquial idiom. In these countrics, however, it 
is still tbe language of business, litcraturc, and cducation, and 
we afc told on high auth<miy thai even now it “ is undergoing 
a renaissance, and tJsere is every likelihood of its again 
bcconiing a great Htsrary vcbidc/^* And if, for those 

* ProTcasor Mareolioath in JrR.AS. for 1905, p, 
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Moslcms who arc nat Arabs^ k occupi^ rcladvcljr much 
thc sajnt pofiicion as Latin and Greelc in modem European 
cuJtijrCi wc miist not fbrget thac the ICoranj its most 
renowned mastcrpiecc, is learned b]f every Moslcm when 
hc first goes to school, is repeated in his dailjr prayers^ and 
in fluences ihe vuhole toursc of his iifc to an extent which tht 

ordinary Ctiristkn can hardLy reaJisk 

I hope that I may bc cxcuscd for ignoring in a work 

such as this the infonnation regarding Andent Arabian history 
which it is possible to gleaxi from the Babylon lati and Assyrian 
monuments. Any sketch that might be drawn of the Ambs^ say 
from 1500 B.c. to the begrnning of our era, would rescmble a 
map of Cadiay delineated by Sir John Mandeviile. But amongst 
the stiadowy peoples of the pcnimula one^ besides Saba and 
Hirnyar^ mak^ something more than a transient impression, 
The Nabam?ans (Nahat, pi. Anifél) dwelt in towns, drove a 
flourishing trade long bc fore the binh of Christ, and foimded 

tbc kingdom of Petra, which attained a high 
degree of prosperity and cuJture undl it was 
annexed by Trajan in JO5 A-D. These Nabatxans were 
Arabs and spoke Arabic, alchough in defeult of a scriptof their 
own they used Araennic for wridng** Muhammadan au thors 
idenrily them with the Aranueaits, but carefrU study of their 
inscriptions has shown that this view,. which was acoepted by 
Quacremtre,® is ertoncous. * The Book of Nabamcan Agn- 
culture * (JTirii« composed in 904 

by ±c Moalem Ihnu *1-Wahshiyya, who professed to have 
transla ced it from the Chaldæan, iS now known to be a forgery. 
1 only mention it hcrc as an instance of the way in which 
Moslcms apply the term * Nabat^an ' ; frir the dele in (|uesdou 
does not, of course, refer to Petra bue 10 


tlH Mibil 



■ Dii SfAf■ 

* yaurjt^ Awtiiqve [MareU, 


p. 36 Mjq. p. 51 
p. Hqq. 
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From wkat has bcen said the rcaJer wUl perccive that thc 

bistory of thc Arabs, so as our knowlcdgc of it 
2^SLnM3fl!^f ® dtfivcd froin Arabic sourccs, may be dividcd 

ifiio cbc fdloivuig periods :— 

L The Sabsrait and yimyarite period, from Soo B.c*, 
the date of thc oldese South Arabic inscriptions^ to 


50 a A.D. 

II. The Prc-isUm?c period (50Q-621 a.o.)* 

IIL The Mu^jammadaJJ period, bcgtnnmg with the Migra- 
nan (Hij ra, or Hcgira^ as che word generally writicn) 
of thc Prophet from Mccca to Afedfna in &22 A.D. 
and e3aencJing to the present day» 

For thc firstperiodjivhich bconfiried to thc history of Yemen 
or South Arabia, wc have no con tempora ry Arabic sourccs ex- 

cept the Inscriptions. The valuable but ittipcrfect 
information which these supply is apprcciably 
incrcascd by the traditions pr^rved in the Prt- 
blamic poems, in the Koran, and particulariy in thc laccr 

Muhammadan Uteiature« It is true that most of this matcrial 
is legendary and would justly be ignored by any onc cngagcd 
in historicaJ research, but I shall neverthtiess devote a 


good dca] of Space to it, since my principal objeet is to znake 
knoivn the bciicfs and opinions of thc Arahs themsdves. 

The sccond penod is called hy Muhammadan writers the 
yéhtfijya^ thc Age of Ignorance or Barbarism«” Its 

characceristics arc ^ithrully and vividly rcflccted 
in thc sangs and odes of the heaihcn poets which 


Tlw 


have come down to us* Therc was no prosc 


Literature at that time t it was the poetV privilege to »ng thc 
•history of his own pcoplei, to record iheit gcnealogies^ to ede- 
brate their feats of armsL and to extol their v irtues. Althou^h 

O 

an immense quantity of Pre-islamic verse bas been lost for ever, 


* Stncliy speakin^^ Ihc JdkUiyyti includ« Ihc whmte lime bclwem 
Ada m and Mutiamniad^ but Lu a narrower senBe U may bc used, u 
tg denntc the t^-taJninic perfod dt Arabic UleralurcL, 
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wc still posscss a considerablc rtronant, which^ togethcr with 
thc prosc nirtådvcs conipiled by MosJcm phitologists and 
a.ntfqiiarics, enabl^ us to piciurr the lift of ihosc wiid 
Ln its largcr aspccts, accurately cnougb. 

Tbc last and by ftr the most importsuit af the three periode 
comprlse^ Uie history of ihe Arabs under I&la.nfi, It fails 

naturally mto thc fqllawing sections, which aic 
enumerated in tbis placc in order that thc reader 
may see at a glance thc broad political putlines. 
of thc comptex and diffieuit cpoch whlcb Jies befor c hiim 

A. The Life of Muhamtnad. 

Abouc thc bcgtnnmg of thc seventh century of tbe Christian 
era a mm named Muhammad^ son of ^Abdullib, of thc tribe 

Quraysh, appcired in Mtcca with a Divinc 
revelaiion (Koran), Hc called Oii his fel lo w- 
cownsmen to renoance idolatry and worabtp thc 
One God* In spitc of ridiculc and persecution he contmued 
for severa] vears to preach the teUgion of Islam m Mecca^ but, 
Qiaking Ijttlé pr^igress there, hc fled in a+p. to the ncigh- 
houring dty of Medina, From this date hiscause prospered 
cxcccdingly* Dnring rhe ncxi dtcade ihe wholc of Arabia 
suhmitted to his rule and did lipHwrvicc at least to tbe new 

Faitlu 


urcdf 

MTubunfliia 


B. The Oribodox Calfphate (631-661 A.n,), 

On the deaih of ihe Prophet thc Mosiems were goverrted 
in turn by fourof thc most eminent among his Companions— 

Abii Bakr, ‘Utnir, ^Uthmln, ind *A11‘—who bore 

thc dtle of Khntifa (Cal iph), Vicegeren t, an d 

arc commonly described as the Orthodoi Caltphs 
{at-Khuiafå at-Råihiditit). Under their guidance Islam was 
firmly establlshcd in the pcninstila and was spread far beyond 
its bordcrt. Hosts of Bedotiins s« lied « militaiy edonistt in 

thc ferttlc plains of Sy ria and Persia. Soon, however, tlic 
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Tcccntly founded empire was plungcd into dvU war. 
murder of ‘Uthniin gave the signal for a bloody strife between 
rivaJ clafmants of ihe Caliphate. * AU, tbe son-in-Uw of the 
Proph«, assumed the tf tie, hat his eiection was contcsted by 
the pawcrftU governor of SySa, Mu'iwiya b. AhI Sufy£n. 

C The Umayyad Dynasty (661-750 a.d.). 

‘AU fcll by an assassiti’s da^r, and MuMwiya succecdcil to 
the Caliphate, which remained In his femily for nmeiy years. 

TI.., g.,~ -I Umayyads, with a single cxception, were 

dyiuaty. Ai^bs first and Moslcms alterwards. Religion 

sat very lightly on them, but they produced sotne 
able and energetic princes, worthy leadenofan imperial race, 

73^ Mosicm conquests had reached the utmost 

limit which they ever attamed. The Caliph in Damascus had 
bis Keutensri cs beyond the C^xtisand the Pyrcncesi, on the shores 
of the Caspian and in the vaUey of the Nilc. Meantime the 
strtftgth of the dynasty was being sapped by political and 
rcligious dissensiotis ncaier home. The ShIHtes, who held that 
the Caliphate belonged by Di vine right to ‘ALi and his de- 
scendants, rose iti revolt again and again. They werc joined 
by the Peisian Moslems, who loathed the Arahs and the 
oppressive Umayyad government. The ‘Abbisids, a femily 
dosely rciated to the Prophet, pm themselves at the head of 
the agitation. It ended in the complete overthrow of the 
røgning housc, which was almost extermirutted. 

D. The ‘AbbÅsid Dynasty (750-1258 a.|}.). 

Hlthcrto the Arabs had played a dominant rhle in the 
Moslem comitiunity, and had treated the non'Arab Moslems 

with exasperadng contempt. Now the tabics were 
turned, We pass from tbe period of Arablan 
nation aJism to one of Persian ascendancy and 
cosmopolitan cd ture. The flower of the ‘Abbåsid troops 
were Persians from Khurdsdn: R»hd£ci th^ 


dyiLMtj. 
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*Abbisid Capital, vrås btiilt on Ptrsiait soil % and Per^ian tiobta 
filled the liighe^t o(Sc« of suce at tbc ^Abbåsid coun. Tbe 
new dyna^ty, if not rdigious^ wa$ at \cw ^VdurabLc to 
rdigion, and coolc care to Jitc in the odom; of sanctity^ For a 
time Arabs and Persians forgot tiieir diSerenccs and worked 
together as good Moslems ought* Piety was no Jonget its 
own reward- Lcarning cnjoycd munificcdc patronage, Tfais 
was thc Golden Age of Isbm^ which culmmaEed in the glonous 
rcign af Hirun al-JRasiifd {786-809 A.O.), On his dcath 
peace was braken once more, and thc mighty empire began 
slowly to eollapse. As province after provincecut itself loose 
trom the Cdlphate, Jiumerous mdependent dynastics sprang up, 
vrhilc the Caliphs becamc hcIpLcss puppers fn ebe ban<^ of 
Turkish mcrccnartcs. Xiicir auchority was still formally 
recogniscd izi most Muhammadan cauntries, but since thc 
middle of thc nintb century they had littic or no real 
power* 


E, From che Mongol invasion to thc present day (1^5^ 

A-D, — ). 


The Mongol hordes under captored Eagbdid ia 

1258 A.D^ and made an end of thc Caliphacc. Sweeping 

Dtiward^ they werc checked by thc Egyptian 
Mameliikes and rctzred into Persiaj where, some 
fifty years a/terwards, they embraeed Islam^ The 


successors of Huldgi, tbe D-khina, reigned ]n Per^la undl a 
%CDnd wave of barhatians under Tbnir spread devasration and 
anarchy through Western Asia ( (380-4405 a.d^), The unity 
of IsLam, in a political sense, wa& now dcscroyed. Out of thc * 
eJmos three Mubammadan cDapires graduaily took shapc. In 
1358 the Ottoman TurJti crossed the Hclfespont, in 14S3 
they entered Constaniinoplc, and in 4517 Syiia, Egypt, and 


Arabia were added to cheir dominioits. 


Persia hecame an 


indepenJent kingdom under the $aiawids (1502-1736) j whde 
in India che empire of theGreai Moguls was founded by Biburp 
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% descendent of T[inilr, and glonously mehitebcd by his 
mcccssoi^ Akbar and Awrangzlb (1515“! 707)^ 

Same of the polincal events whteh hivt been summariscd 
abnve mil be treated more fnlly in the body of this Work ; 

Dthers will recefve no more than a passing noticc« 
The ideas which rcvcal themselves in Ar^bk 
literature are so inrimatcly connected with the 
history of the pcopicj and so incomprehensiblc apart from the 
txternal circumstanccs in which they arose, that I have found 
ntysdf obligcd to dweU at considerable Icngtb on various 
matters oF hisiorical intercst, in ordcr to bring nnt what is really 
charactcrisric and importani from out special poini of view» 
The Space devoted to the carly periods (500—75^ a,d-) will not 
appetit excessive jf they are scen in their true light as the 
ccjitrc and heart of Arabian history* DuHng thenext hundred 
yeais Moslem civilisation rcachcs its veniih, but the Arabs 
recede more and more into the background. The Mongol 
invasion virtiially obliterated their national lifc^ though in 
Syria and Elgypt they maintaiined their traditions of culiure 
under Turkish nilc, and in Spam wc meet them struggjing 
despetatdy against Christendom. Many centurios earlrer^ in 
the paimy days of the ^Abbåsld Empire, the Arabs pur jcng con-- 
trtbuted only a comparatively small share to the literature 
which bears their namc. I have not, however, enforced the 
tese of nationality so ctrictly as to exelude all foreigners or 
men of mixed origin who wroce in Arahlc. It may bc said 

that the work of Pcisians [who even nowadays 
wrttmirtfl i« accustomcd to usc Arabic when writine on 
^ thcological and philosophical sub]ccts) cannot 

iilustratc the history of Arabian thought, but 
only the inhuence exerted upon Arabian thoughe by Persian 
ideas, and that coiisequently it must stand aside unlessadmiitcd 
for this definite purpose. But what shall we do m ihe case of 
thosG Aumetous and celebrated authoia who arc ncitlicr wholly 
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Arab nor wholly Peraian, but unitc the blood of botb nces? 
Must we scriiiinue thcir genslogi« and try to dfwover whicb 
strain prcpoiidentes ? That would bca tedious and tinprofit- 
able task. The truth å thai after the Umayyad pcHod no 
hard-and-^t line can be drawn beiween the na ti ve and foreign 
elemencs in Anbic liienture. Each reacted on the other, and 
ofien both are combined indissolubly. Although tbcy must be 
distinguished as fer as possiblc, w-e should be laking a narrow 
and pedantic view of literaiy history if we iiisteied on tegarding 
them as mutitally exclu^ve. 
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CHAPTER 1 


9A3A AND JftHYAR 


Pri mitin 


WiTH the Sabajans Anbiaii history in the proper sense may 
be saJd to begin, but as a preliminary step we must take 

account of ccrtatn races whicb £giire more or lera 
prominently in t*>n«'dered by 

Mosicm cbroniclers to have been the original 
Inhabitants of the country. Among chese are the peoples of 
*Åd and Thamåd, which are constantly held up in the Koran 
RS terrible eaamples of the pride that goeth before destruction. 
The home of the ‘Adi tes was in yadramawt, the province 
adjoining Yemen* on the horders of the desert named 
V-JEdJJi/, It il doubtfiil whether they were Semite^ possihly 
of Aramaic descent, who were subdned and cxterminatcd by 
invaders from thp norih* or, as Hommel maintains,* the 

representatives of an imporing non - Semitic 
UqgcMi oi>AiL which survives in the tradirioa of 


‘ Many-eeJu mned Iram,’* the Earthly Paiadise btiilt by 
Shaddld, one of ihcir kings. The story of their destruction 
is related as foUowsts They were a pcople of gigantic 
strength and stature, worshipping idols and commiittng all 


■ DJe Kaiuen der SJugeihiert to (fe* SSjistmllliK**« VMUm. p. 34J 
> Inma DWfti (ItDfais, laitit, 6). The m™ of ihcsc wofdi l> 

rowb disputed. S« ejwdally Taban'* cxptanalion in hia great ema- 

mcDtar? « Ibe Koran (0. Lolh in voi. 3 S. P. \ 

I [ ha?c ahfidged Tabari. diowfe, I. 33* »l't diapte™ tu, U, 

Txvf, and ilri ihc Koran- 
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EEinnntr of wrongj and whcn God sent to tbem a prophec. 
Hud by nam<?, who should warn them to repentf they 
answered r " O Hdd, ihoii kast brought us no evidcncc, 
and wc wUl not abandon our gods for thy saying, nof will wc 
Mievt in chee- Wc say onc of our gods hatk afflkted thcc 
with tnadness.”^ Tben a fearful drought fdJ upon the land 
of *Acf, so that they sent a number of cheir chief men to 
Mecca to pray for rain* On arrivmg at Mecca the envoys 
were hospitably rcccivcd by the Amalekite piincc* Mu^dwiya 
b. Bakr, who entertaJned them with wine and muslc^—for he 
kad two famnus singing-girU Jenown as al-JarAdutdn j which 
induced them to ncglect their mission for the Space of a whole 
month^ At last, however, they got to business, and their 
spokesmao had scaret finished his prayer when three douds 
appeared^ of different colours—whiic, red^ and black^—and a 
voicc ened from heaven, ” Choose for ihyscif and for thy 
people J He chose tJic black ctoud^ deeming chat ic had the 
greatest store of rain, wherenpon the voice efaanted__ 

"Thou hast chosea embers dun | thal will spare of *Ad nol ooe | 
that wiU leave nor father nor son j ere Inm to dcalh ihey shaJl hase 
doiic.*' 



Then God drove the cloqd un til it stood ovei- the land of 

f 

and therc issued from it a roaring wtnd 4that consumed the 
whole people except a fcw who had taken the prophct'a 
warn ing to heart and had renounccd tJolatry* 

From ihesc, in coufse of time, a new people arose, who arc 
called * tke second *Ad.^ They had their settlements in 
Yemen, in ihe region of Saba^ The buitding of the great 
Dyke of MaVb is commonly attributed to their king, 
Lui^man b. *Ad, about whom niariy lables arc told. He was 
sumamed *The Man of the Vultures {Dhu V^Ninir), 
becausc it had been granted to him that he should Uve as 
[ong as seven vultures, onc after the othei« 


* Koran^ 5^57^ 
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In Nordi Arab^ b«twten ihc zad Syria, dwck the 

kindrcd race of Thamdd, describcd m thc IComn (viij 7I) ^ 

inhabtting hou&es which dicy cut for tbcmsclvcft 
in the Tocks^ Evidently Mu^ammad did nol 
know the true nature of the hewn chamber^ 
whfch arc sdll to bc seen at ^fij^ (Madi'in a weck'^s 

journey northward from Mcdina^ and whtch are provtd by 
the Nabataean xnscnptions cngra^^ed on ihem to have been 
»puJchral monuments.^ Thamud smned m the same way 
as *=Ad, and suiTered a likc ^atc, They scouted the propbet 
refiiStng to belkve in htm uniess he should Work a 
miracle. ^ih ihen caused a she-camd big whh young to come 
forth from a rock^ and bade them do her no hurt, but one t/ 
tbe miscreantSf Qud^ the Red (a|-A^inar)| hamst run g and 
killed her^ “Whercupon a great earthquake oveitook them 
wich a nobe of tbundcr^ and tn the morning they lay dcad in 
cheir houses, dat upon thelr breasts." ^ Xhe author of this 
catastrophe becanie a by word : Arabs “ Mare unlucky 
than the hamscringer of ihe she-camel/^ or ‘^ ihan Atmar of 
Thamijd/’ It id^ould bc pointed out that, itnUke ihc ^Aditesp 
of whom we (ind no trace in htstorical rimes, the Thamddites 
are mentioned as still exisong by Diodorus Siculus and 
Ptolemy; and they survived down to the fifih century A.D-j 
in the corps of Thamu•'^rn^ attæhed to the army ot* the 

Byzantlne emperors. 

Bcsidcs *Ad and Thamiid, the list of prjmfcive mces 
indudes che ^Amillq (AmaJekiles)—a purely heritious itrm 

under which the Mffilcin antitjuaries lumped 
together sevcral peoples of an age long post, 
the Canaanites and the Philiscincs. We hear of Aniale- 
kiie setdemenn in the Tihinw (Netherland) of Mecca and 
in other parts of the pcuinsula^ Final ly, tnenrion should 

■ S« Donglll/i DMtKTMti Epigraphi^ucf *tateiUiå 4anS U mjrd dl 

X'Arabiit p. 13 vqci. 

■ i&Kan, Tii* jA 
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be dude of Tasm and Jadis, sigter trib« of which nothing 
U rccordcd except thc faet of ihdr destniction and the 

tvents tbat brou^ht it about, The IcEcndary 

Jumandjidm . . . ^ ° 

nanative in which th«c arc embodied b« 5onie 
ardisological Lnterest as showing the existenet in cstrly 
Arabian society of a barbaroiis feuda] cusiom, *ic droit du 
scEgndir,* but it b time to pass on to thc main subject of 
thb chapttr« 


The Pre-islamic history of thc Yoqtinids, or Southerii 
Arabs, on which we now cnicr, is irirtiialiy thc history of 

cwo peopleS) thc Sabsans and the IJimyaritcs, 
form cd the successive heads of a South 
Arabian empire ex ten ding from the Red Sca to 
the Perstan Gulf.i 

Saha^ (Sheba of the Old Testament) is often incorreclly 
nsed to denote the whole of Arabia Felix, whercas it was only 

onc, thougb doubtless the first in powcf and 
importance, of scvcral kingdoms, the names and 
capitals of which arc set down In thc works of Grcck 
and Roman geographers. However exaggerated may be the 
glo wing accounts that wc find therc of Sabæan wcalth and 
magniiicence, it b certain that Saba was a Boumbing cocn- 
mercial State many centuHcs beforc thc birth of Cbrist.* 
"Sea-trailic between the ports of Easc Arabta and India was 
very carly cstablishcd, and Indian pmducts, cspccially spiccs 
and rare aniinals (apes and pcacocks) werc tonveyed to the 
coast of ^Uman, Thence, ipparcn dy even in the tenth eentnry 
s.c^ they went overland to the Arabian Gulf, where they 


^ F^perly Saln' with kamzji^ both syllAhlca being $horL 
" Tbc oldeat record of Saha to wbich a dale be assigned a foand in 
the AHyriac euncifomi Loscriptioiis. We read Kn the Acnal:} oF King 
Sargoo (715 ” i received the trlhuie ef Pharaoh, the Kitig cd 

of Shamsiyya, the Queen ol Arabia, of Ithamanthe Sahi'ean—goldi aple«, 
slavc3| horte^ and rthamara is idcnUcal with YaLha'ainafj a 

borae by leveral Idn^ of Saba. 
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wcne shipped to Egypt for the usc of tbc Pha.Taohi and 
grandee^p , * * XJic difficulty of navigaring the Red Sca 
caused the land route to bc preferred for the tnÆc bctwccn 
Yemen and Syria^ From Shabwat fSabota) in IHadramawi 
the caravan road went to MaVib (Maiiaba), the Sab^an 
Capital, then noxthwatd to Macoraba (ihe later Mecca), and 
by way of Petra to Gaza on the Mediterranean.” ■ The 
prosperity of the 5aba:ans la^ted untii the Indian trade, 
instead of gning overland, began to go by sca along the coast 
of ^adraoiawt and through the stralts of Bib al-Mandab. In 
consequence of thii change, which seeim to have taken place 
in the first century a.d.^ their power gradually dceUned, a 
gre« part of ihe population was forced to seek new homes in 
the north, thefr cities became dfSoiate, and their massive 
aqueducts cnimbled to ptece&. Wc shdL see piesently that 
ArabSan legend has crystalliscd the results of a long period of 
dccay Jnto a single &ct — the buisting of the Dyke of Ma’rih. 

The disappearance of the Sabzans left the way open for a 
youngcf branch of the same stock, namely, the lltmyarites, 

or, as Ehey are called by classJeal au thors, 
TI’* Ji^jjncritæ, whose countjfy hy between Saba and 

the sea. Under their kings, knovirrt as Tobba% they soon 
became the dominant power in South Arabia and OEercised 
sway, at leaat ofttcnstWy, over the northern tribes down to ihe 
end of the fifth century a.d., when the Utter revolwd and, led 
by Kulayb b. Rabi*a, shoofc off the suzeiainty of Yemen in a 
grat battie ai The Himyarites never flou rished Jike 

the Sab^ans. Their maritime situation exposed them more to 


acwck whilc the depopiJacion of the country had seriously 

rakened their military strciigth. The Abyssinians—originally 

colonisR from Yemen—niade ixpcatcd attempis to gain a 


* A- MEitIcr* iiffr iW Ah^ndUåndy vol. I, p. 24 teq. 

■ ^!6lddce twjivevtft dedare* i±w IndiHoni wbicti rc^knacnl KuJayb ai 
Icadm* mc RabS :i dans lo boftle again« Uic comhlæd »tre^gth oi Y<™ti 

to bc eotircly uuhistofical {Finf ^ 44)- 
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foothoLd^ and frequcntly imnagjcd to instal go vemore who 
were in tum expeUed by nativc princes. Of these Abyssinian 
viceroys the most farooiis is Abraha, whose unfortunate eipedi- 
tioo against Mecca wiU bc related in duc courst : Ulti maidy 
tbe tiiinyarite Empire was reduced to a Persian dependency. 
It had ceased to exist as a politteaJ power about a hundjred 

years bcforc ihe rise of IsJam. . 

The chtcf Arabian fiources of Inrormacton concerning Saba 
and [Jimyar are (i) ihe so-caJlcd ^Hinipritc* ioscripdonS) 

and (a) the traditions^ almost cn rirely of a legen- 
jaiY kind, whtch are preserved in Muhamtnadm 

iffil« miUniiL ' ' 

litcratute. 


bnert^tiou 


Altheugh the South Arabic language may have maintained 
itsdf sporadicaUy in certain remote dismers down to the 

Prophet^s time or even latcr, it had long ago been 

AraSgoF supetseded as a medium of daily tntercourse by 

che language of the Norch, the Arabic 

which henccfonJi reigns without a rival 
throughokit the penirtsula. The dead language, however, did 
not wholly perish. Already in the rixch centurj a.d. the 
Bedouin rider made bis camd kneel dowo whilc ht siopped 
Eo gaze wonderingly at inscriprions in a strangc character 
engraved on walls of rock or fragments of bewn scone, and 
compared the mysterlous, half-obliterated markings w ihe 
almost unrecognisablc traces of chc camping-ground which 
for hini was fraught wiih tender memories^ These inscrip- 
tions are often mentioned by Muhammadan auchors^ who 


inctudcd them in the term Jldusn^id^ That some Moslems— 
probably very few—could not only read the South Arabic 
alphabet, but were also acquainted wtth the clcmcntary rules 
of orthograpliy, appears from a passagt in the eighth book of 
HaradinJ's buE ihough they msght decipher proper 

names and make out the sense of wnrds here and there, they 
had no real knowledge oF the language. How ibc inscriptioriis 
were discoverod anew by the enterprise of European travcUcre, 
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ObJecliocH Ifl 
w« Icrm 


gradually deciphcred and mterpprned undl tbcy bccame capablc 
of serving as a ha&h for historien! rescaidi, and what results 
che scudy of rhem has prodiicod, this I shall now set fortb as 
briedy as possiblc. Before doing so ic is nectssary to cxpliin 
why instead of ^ Himyaritc inscriprions^ aitd * Himyarirc 
language’ I have adopicd the Jess fam i liar destgnaHons ^ South 
Arabic^ or ^ Sabzan/ ‘ yiEnyarite* is equaJly niislcading, 
whether applicd to the language of the mstriptions or to the 
iRscriptions theniselvcs. As regards rhe language, it was 

spoken m onc form or another not by the 
fjimyarites alone, but dso by the Sab^ans^ the 
MJnicans, and all the different peoples of Ycmeit. 
Mubamoiadans gave the name of ^^iimpritc ’ to the ancient 
language of Yemen for the simple reason that the HimyaHtes 
were the most powerful race tn tbat country during the last 
centur] es preceding Islam- Had all the inscriptions belonged 
to the period of ^imyaritc supremacy, they might with some 
justice have been named after the ruifng people; but the hci 
^ tbat tnaity date from a hr earlicr age, some going back to 
the cighth cmtury B.C., perhaps ni^ly a thousind ycars befwc 
tbe ^imyarite Empire was establbhcd. The term ^Sabzan' 
is less open to objcctton, for it may litfly bc regardtd as a 
national lather than a polidcal denomination* On the wbole, 
ho wevefj I prefe r ^ Sou th Ara bie * to either* 

Among tbe pioncers of exploratton in Yemen the fitsi to 
mterest himsdf in tbe discover/ oF insertptions was Carsten 

Niebubr, whose Beichrriéu?rg pub- 

lishcd in 177^ convcyed co Europc the report 
that inscriptions which, though he had not scen 
them, he conjcciured to bc *yimyaritc,* otisted 
in the ruins of the onec famous city of ?afir. On one 
occasion a Dutchoian who had turned Muhammadan showed 
him the copy of an uweripdoo in a completcly unknown 
alphabet, hut ^at that i^me (he says) bdng very lU WJth a 
violent fever, I bad more reason to preparc myself for death 


OIkwwj MOd 
dcdpliciiDeiLt 

Of iGcSovih 
A/llM 
IBKdpCk^lLk 
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thsin lo collect old inscriptions.” ■ Thus the oppormnity was 
lo«, but curiosity had bccn awakcjicd, and in i 8 ia Ulnch 
Jasper discovered and copÉcd several inscHptions in tbc 

ndghbourhcH^ of UnfortunateSy these copics, wbich 

had 10 bc made hastity, were very inexact. He also pure hased 
an inscnption, whlch he loot away with him and copied at 
Icisurc, but his ignorance of ihe character led him ro misuke 
iht depressions in ihe stone for letters, so that the condusions 
he came to were naturallv of no valuc.^ The hrst scrviocable 

ri 

copics of South Arabic inscKptions were brought to Europe by 
English officers crnployed on the survey of ihe Southern and 
western coasis of Arabia* Licutenant R* Welkted pubikhed 
che inscriptions of tjisn Ghudib and Naqb al-IJa}ar in his 
7V4rv//f ia Arai^ia 

Meanwhitc Emil Rodiger, Professor qf Orien^l Languages 
ar Kalle, with the help of two minuscKpts of the Berlin Royal 
Libxary containing ^yimyarite^ alphabcTS, took the ftrst step 
rowards a correct docipherment by refunng the idea, for which 
De Sacyk auifiority hzd gaJned general acceptance, tbat the 
South Arabic script ran from Jeft to nghts- he showed, oioreover, 
that the end of every word was marked by a siraighc perpendi- 
cular line ,4 Wellstedk inscriptions, together wiih those whicb 
Kulcon and Cruttenden brought to light at ^an^ were dc- 
dphered by Gesenius and Rodiger working indcpendcntly 
{iS4i)» Hither to England and Germany had shared the 



* Op. Pr 94 Kq. Xa eiccUeut accottot uE Ihtt progress made in di»- 
corering and deciphcHng Uic South At^ibic InKrlptions down to the year 
1841 la given by Rtkl^gcr« Ejttun uébfr himjariUicfti IttsckriJfeH^ in bi* 
Gemon transtation of WelCited'a Troi'ctt m Arahia, vo]. ii, p. 36S M^q, 

■ fnscrfpUooi vvere pubUtbud in Fumi^bf^n da Orieitis, 

vdl li (Vlenna, sqq, The OD« tnmtioned above wu alter- 

ward5 decipbered and cjplaia^ by Uordlmann in tfac Z-DJIjG^ vot 31^ 
p,. Sqscq. 

i The otdest Inscriptions, bowevcr^ nm from left to right and from right 
lo lefl atternatefy 

* iVaf« ur&rr dis kimiariitxkt Sekrifl iubii dopfkelltm Alpkahit dsr^Jben 
in Ztilsckrifl fikr dU Kundt da Mor^nlunda^ voL J (Gdtdsgeo,. 185?^ 
p. 335 5 qq. 
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crcdic of dUcoTcry, but ^ fcw ycsrs liter France joined 
hinds ¥rfih chcfn and wis soon Icading the way with 
characteiiscic brtlliance« In 184,3 Arrnud^ starting from 
succccdcd in disco vering the ruins of Ma*nb, the ancicfn 
Sib^in metropol!^ and in copying ae the rist of hb lifc 
between fifty and sixty inscriprions^ which were afierwards 
piiblished in rhp "yanr^nal and fbund an able inTcrprcter 

in Osiander.* Srill more important were the re&ulis of the 
expedition undertaken in 1870 bj the Jewish scholar, Joseph 
Hdévy^ who penetrated into the Jawf, or country lying cast 
of Saii*i, which no European had traveised before him smee 
24 whefi Ælius Gatlus led a Roman arcoy by the same 
route. After endimng great fatigues and meeting with many 
perilous advcnturcs, HalÉvy brought back copics of ncarly seven 
hundred inscriptions ® During the last twertty^ve ycata mueb 
firesh material has been coUeeted by E. Glaser and Julius 
Eueing^ while study of that already existing by Pr^toriiis, 
Halévy, D. H. Muller, Mordtman n, and nther scholars has 
substanrially enlarged our knowlcdge of the language, histoiy, 
and religfon of South Arabia in the Pre-islanitc age^ 

Neiiher the natnes of the yimyaritc monarchs, as they 
appear in the lists drawn up by Mubammadan hisTorians, nor 
the order in which these names are arranged cafl pretend to 
accuracy, If they are historical persons at all they must have 
reigncd in fairly recent times, perhaps a sbort whilc before the 
rise of Lsluni, and probably they were untmportant princcs 
whom the Icgend has thrown back into the ancienc epoch, and 
has invested with heroic attributes. Ariy onc who doubts this 
has only to comparc the modern lists with those which have 
been made from the matcrtal in the insciipduns ,3 D. H. 

■ Sce Araattd's Relaiiom /fun va^gt Marth daxt rArabii 

m^dumale in the J^rruti AsMaii^fU^ 4tfi series« Vnl. V (1845^, p. 311 iqq- 
aqjl p, 309 sqq. 

■ Sec Ra^rt sur WHf PtxSWfln afcké^giqut daws k F/hw» ia tiic 

Asiafiquet 6Ui scrieip vqL 3 dx (idjah PP^ 5 “ 9 *t 139-366^ 
i S« D* Hu Muileri^i^ SkiF^rm M«d ScMiHxrSAdar&bUn* in 

^ 97 t P- 9 *^ 
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v«Ik orf 


Muller has co 11 «ted the namca of thirty-ihrce Min*an kings. 
Certain names are often fcpcated—a proof of the cxistence of 
Tk. d^nasties—md ornamental cpichets art 

usually attacbed to them. Thus we find Dhamar- 
"all Dhirrth (Glonoiis), Yatha'amar Bayyin {Dis- 
tinguishcd), Kariha’Jl Watår YuhanHm (Grear, Beneficent), 
Samah**!! Yandf (Exaitcd]. Moreover, the hings bear 
dificrent ritles comesponding to three distinct periods of South 
Arabian history, viz-, ‘ Pricst-king of Sala’ {Mukarrih 
* King of Saba’ {Malk Jaifl), and *King of Saba and Raydån.’ 
In this way ii is possible to detennino approximatcly the age of 
the various build ings and inscriptions, and to show- that they 
do not belong, a$ had hitherto been generally supposed, to the 
time of Chnst, but ihat in some cases they arc at Jeast i 
hundred years older^ 

How widely the peaccful, comtncrce-loving pcople of Saba 
and ^imyar differed Lo character from the wild Aiabs to 

whom Muhauunad was sent appears most strikiqgly 
in their submissive attitude towards iheir gods, 
which forms, as Goldziher has remarked, the key- 
note of the South Arablan monuments.a The prince erecis 
a thank-oflénng to the gods who gave him vjciory over his 
enemies ; the pricst dedicates his chfldren and all his posscs- 
sions ; the warrlor who has been blessed with “ due man^ 
slayings, or booty, or escape frotn death records his graittndcs 
and piously hopes for a coniinuince qf fiivour. The dead are 
conceived as living happdy under dfvine protection j ihcy are 
vencraied and sometSmes dcified.s The following inscn'ptton 



VoUvt 

kovziptkipL 


^ Tht titlc Mukamb combin« thu prmc* ^ci 

prust, 

• GolilEiher, tf ulm iKnudanifiiJu Studien, Fart t, p. 3. 

* Set P. PtarlmiB, t/wlertHeMfl/jigtmfcc und tf bei 

den IQ val ay, p. 645. Hubert Grimme haa 

gittn aa mteresiing slreldi at the religion ideaa and euitoms of the 
Soolhem Anhi in WtH^oeiiiihte in EaraileibiUUm : UultammaitMinuidK^ 
»Wh P- *9 “N 
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transtated by Lkut.-Col. W, F. PiidcauXj is a typical eiamplc 
of iis cUss;— 


"Sa'd-ilih and his sods, Bcd« Marlhad'", haw endon'cd N-Mnl^h 
of Hirria witb this tablet, bccau&e ll-KaVab, Ited of Awwim Dhu- 
‘Irin A!u. bas favourably bcard thc prayer addressed to him,aod has 
cooseqtiontly heard thc Bcau Marthad'^ whcn tbey offened the first* 
fruits of thflir fertile lands of Arhatpimin the presene* of Jl-Malpah 
of Hiir^, and 11-Makah of Hirrin bas favoiiraWy heard the piayer 
addressed to bim that he would protect the platns and meadows and 
this tribe in Iheir habitations, lo consSderation of the frequent gifts 
thfotifihoot the ycar ; and fmly his fSa'd-Uåh*a) sans will dcsccnd lo 
Arhaltim, and they wiU indeed sacribce in thc two shrines of 'Athtor 
and Sliams'-, and th«e shah be a sacrtfice in Hiirån—both in order 
that Il-Ma^b may afford protectinn to those åelds of Bui Marthad“ 
as well as tbat he may facoiirthly listen—and in thc sanctuary of 
ll'MaJpih of Harwat, and therefore iway hc kMp them in safety 
according to the sign in which Sa'd-ilah was instructed, tfae sign 
which he saw in the ssmcltiary of ll-Malfah of Na'mån ; and as for 
[|-Maifah of Hirfån, he has protected those fertile lands of AJrbaipm 
from hail and from all misfortune [or, frem coW and from all 

extrcmc heat).* 


In concluding tbis very inadequate account of the South 
Arabic inscriptions I most ebim the indnlgeiice of my rearterij 
who are awaro how dilBculi i t is to write dcarly and accufaiely 
upon any subject witiout fiist-hand knowlcdge, in particular 
when the results of previous research are continually betng 


transfbrroetl by new workers in-the same 6cld. 

Fortunarely we possess a considerable litetarj supplement to 
these somewliat austere and eneagre remains. Our knowjedge 

af South Arthian geography, an tiquities, and 
legen daiy history is largely deri ved from the 
Works of two natives of Yemen, who were filled 
wiih curhusiasm for tis anden t glories, and whose wri tings, 


though dillércnt as faet and fiible, are from the present point 
of vJcw cqually instnictivc— Hasan h. Ahmad al-Harndkni and 


* TrniiMfluinj llit axiffy «/ BMUal Arckaobigr, vnL ^ p. 409. 
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Na^hwin b- Så*id al-tlirnym, BtsiJes an excellent geographj 
of Ara bia {S^fatu itl^^Arab)^ whicli bas been ediicd by 

D. Moller^ Hamddnl left a g[reat work on 
the history and andquities of Yemen, cndtled 
(*The Crown*), and divided into ten 
books under the folio wing hcad$ :—^ 

Book L Comt^endium of ihe tuginning and origiits of gentoiogy^ 

Boak II. Guu^ogy of Ikt descondanis cf aUHomayso* b, Himyot, 
Epak [11. Coftcemtng tho qualiOcs of QafytAn, 

Book IV. Coneming first pertod of kistary down to the reign of 

Tubba* liariby 

Book V, Conoeming the middte feriod from the acoersjon of Atad 

Tubba* U> the reign of Dku ATnirdi. 

Book VL Cawmijrt^ the la$i. period dom to the rise of fslam. 

Book Vil# Criticism of false traditions and dAfuni iegendi. 

Book VllL Conteming ike easttes, ^tie$, and iombi of tke ^imsariUSi 

the exiant fcetry 'Atqama^ the AegieS, the insoriftionl 
aH<r oiher matters^ 

Book IX COfteerning the prooetbs and visdom of the Jfrmyarites in the 

Himyarite language, and coaeeming ike alphabet of tke 
inschptioits^ 

Book X Conoeming the gemalogy of ffåskid and Bakli {ihc two 

principal tiibes of Hamdin}. 


il'BliPTsI 

If 1477 


The sam e m tense paEriotisn] which caused HanidÅiit to devote 

himseif to scientific research inspiied Nashwin b. Sa^Id, who 

dcsccndcd od the fether^s side from one of the 

ancient princely lamilics of Yemen, to recall the 

legendary past and bccome the Uureatc of a 

long vanished and wdl-nigh fbrgotten empire. 

In *Tlic ^imyiKte Ode* {aUQasJdatu y^Jfimjoriyya) he sings 

the migbt and grandeur of the monarchs who ruled over bis 

people^ and moralises in true Mubammadan spHt upon the 

* This taUle el coaEcnts ia qooted by D. H, Miillct [S^daraHicke 

S^itn, p, loa, Æ) from li« tElte^e« ^ the Brilish Mihouu WS. of the 

hook rjt the ikliL Nq oomplctc copy of the work ^ knewn lo 

crial, bttt oooiiderable pertiom gf it ar* prc&crvod io the Briljsh AWotb 
and in the Bcflin Royal Library. lusetmi 

■ The poet ^Alqama h. Dhi Jadin, whose ycri« an- often dlcd jn the 
oommeaUry gø Ihc * ^imyatltc Ode/ 
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fiMtingncs of [ife a.nd tht futility of hunun ambition.■ 
AccompaJiying the Ode^ which has little valuc exccpt as a 
comparacivcly unfial&ificd record of royd nome^* is a copious 
historjcal commentaiy cithcr by Nashv^in himself, as Von 
Kremer thinks highly probabic^ ar by same ane who lired 
about the same time- Those for whom history represents an 
aggregate of naked facts would find noching to the pur pose in 
tbis coxnmentary, where threzds of truth arcaimost inextricably 
mterwoven witb f^tastic and fabulous embroiderics. 


Jicerary form was first given to stich Icgends by tbe professional 
story-tellers of early Islam. One of ihcse, the South Arabiin 
^Abtd b. Sharya, visited Damasciis by coenmand of ihe Caliph 

Mii^wiya 1, who questioned him ^conceming 

"AUd » T. ^ 

the ancient traditions^ the kings of the Arabs and 
other races, rhe causc of the con fusion of tongueS| and the 
history of the dispersion of man kind in the various cokinirles of 
the world,”S and gave orders that hil answers should be put 
together in wricing and pu blished under his namc* This work, 
of wbicb unfortujiately no copy has come down to us, was 
cntitled ^The Book of the Kings and the Hisiory of the 
Ancients^ V-A/a/ii zua-aåfthArti Mas^udl 

(t 956 A.D^) speaks of it as a wcll-known book, etijoying a wide 
circuladon.4 It was used by the commentaior of the Hcrnyarite 
Ode, cither at first band or dirough the medium of HamdinJ’s 
/i///. Wc may regard It* likc the commentaty itself, as a 
histoHcal romance in wbicb most of the characters and some of 
ihe events are real, adorned with fairyi^tales, £ctitious verses. 


■ Dit Hiirtjariichc fCaad^h tVEraiugef cbcn ond Hbcnetlt von Alfred mn 
Kremer [Lcipiig, 1665)1- Jktf Lajr ^ ^ tiimyaritis^ by W, F- Prfdeaui 
(^cliare, 1879 )+ 

* Na3bw^ W33 a ptiilolO^ of inome Hil ^reai dicUanary^ the 

Shamsu Is a vaJuabEe aid to lEraie engaycd in liic study ot South 

Arabian anliquEties. It haa b«o used by H. Ualler lo ihe eortect 
spelUmg of proper luiaiM which occut in Uic Hiniyarile Ode 

VoL 29 , p. 620 iqti .; S WiEMp p. 145 setq.). 

> FiAniT, p. 89^ L 26. 

* llufii/tt 't^DhaJsabf ed, by Barbier de Heynard, vol- iv, p, 89, 
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and fuch entcrtaining matter as a man of lemming and 4 tory- 
teller by trade might narmratly bc cxpccfcd to innrDduce. 
Among the fcw remainmg Mubammadan authors wlio 
bestowed special attcniion on the Pre^'jslainic period of 

South Arablan h^tory^ 1 slmU mcntion here onty 
Haiuza of I^fåhin^ the eighth book of wbosc 
Annals (finished in 961 a.d.} providcs a usefij] 
sketch^ wiih brief cbronological details^ of chc TubbaS or 
^imyante tings of Yemen. 


Iffahi-fi 


Qaht^n, the ancestor of the Southern Arabs^ was succeeded 
by b^ son Ya^rub, who is said 10 have been the first to usc the 

Arabic language, and chc lirst to reccivc the salu- 
tations whh which the Arabs wtre ateustomed 


to address tbeir kings^ **/nV^n (**Good morn- 

ijig ! ^ and ^ ” (" Mayst thou avoid nulcdiE:- 

tlon 1 ”)» His grandson, ‘Abd Shaiiis Saha, is named as the 
founder of Ma^rib and the builder of the ^mous Dyke, which, 
according to othcfs, was constructed by Luqmån b. *Åd, 
Saba had two sons, and Kahlin. Bcfbre his 

dcath he deputed the sovereign authoiity to Himyar^ 
and the task of protccdng the frontiers and making 

war upion the enemy to Kahlin^ Thus Himyir 
obtained the brdshlp, stssumed the title Ab i 
Ayman, and abode in the capitaL city of the 
reatm, whilc Kablan took over the dcfcnce of tbc barders 
and tbc conduct of war^t Omltdng the loiig scHcs of myihicaJ 
Sabzan kings, of whem che legcnd bas littlc or nothing to 
relatc, wc no w come to sm event wbith fixed itscif ineH^ccabty 
in tbc memory of the Arabs, and which is known in tbeir 
tradidons as Sayht or tbc Plood af the Dyke- 

* Von ICrcJfitr, Du Sudarattseke p. Sfi* E^3SSiblyt as hfi iQifgesU 
(p. the story may bc a tymbcilLcaJ expreUHjo oT tbc tact that the 
Sabniki were tUvided tnto two greai tribei^ ^im^^ar and Uve 

/orincr i4 wbich held (be chJef power. 





THE DYKE OF MA^RJB 



Somr fcw miles south-wec of Ma^rib tbc Diounmins draw 
togetber Icaviog a tbrougb which iRows the River Adarta. 

Diuing the summer its bed is oltcn dry^bui in the 
scasoa the water riishcs down with such 
violence that it bccomcs impassabic. In order to 
pratect the city from flood;;^ and prartly abo fbr puiposes cf 
UTiigatiDni the inhabitaots built a dam of solid masorpy^ whkh, 
long afcer it bad fallen into ruin^ striick the imagination of 
Mubs^^^iiiiadf and wa$ rcckoncd by Moslemsamong the wonders 
of the World. t That thcir hbtoHans have dodied the bare faet 


of its descruction in ampie robe$ of legen daiy cireurnstancc b 
DOt surprising^ but renders abridgment necessary*= 

Towards the end of the third centujy of our era, or pcKsibly 
at an earlicr cpoch|3 the throne of ^ MaMb was tcmponirily 

oceupied by ^Amr b+ *Åiiiir Mi^ al-Sami, sur- 
Moa^d^ named Muzajqiyi.* Hb wife^ was skilied 

in the art of divinaiion* She dreamed dreams and 
saw V bions which annotineed the impending calamity^ Go 


to tbc Dyke,” she said to her husband^ who doubted her dair- 
voyance, “and if thou see a lai digging holes in the Dyke 
with its pawfi and moving huge boulders with \ts hind-fcgSj be 
assured tbat the woe bath come upon us.’* So *Amr went to 

* C/, Kbran iiaiTp I4 vqq. Tbe eii^tang miits b«o dserihea by 

Arnatiid in Uit Asi^HqMf Ttti series, vol. 3 E1S74), p. j 

^ ] foUow Mas'odlt Murujy 'l-Ohuhab {ed. by Barbkr de Meynard]^ 
voj. iii, p. 378 «iq., and Nuwayri In Reiske's limæ HisUfriir R^rum 

A rabicaruøtj p« 

^ The story of the mifialton Xmm BJa'ribj as rrlatcd betow, may have 
wme hlatqncal b«rs, bul tbC itseU waa oot taally destroyed imtil 
looff attérwards. InJcripUons carved on the (mting rains shqw that \t 
wiis mort or less En working ofder åown to tfac middle of the 
ccnlnry jld* The first recoeded iood took plaæ m 447-^01 “d ™ 
asoEher occasion (In S3'>-S4^l partially rcizon&tnicted by 

Abnha, ihc AbyssinEan viemy of Yemcnn Sce E- Gta^r, ZtoCf inseknfiem 
vbtr den Dammhruch r*« (J/rtffWyji/efl d<r tfQrderMiai£schem 

1S97, 

* He is faid lo have nined ihli »tniiiuct ftum ht» cnMorti of tearinv to 
Piet« [mataiiai ev«y olfht Ihe robe whitli he had worn during the day. 
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chc Dykc and looked cwFulIy^i smd lo^ therc was a rat movmg 
an enormous rock whick fifty men could not have roUed firdm 
its pbec. Convinced by this and other prodigie^ that the 
Djke woiiid ^DOn burst and the land be laid wastc^ hc resolved 
to »ell his possessions and depart wich his hmlly ; and^ lesr 
conduct so extraordinaTy should arduse suspidon, hc had re- 
cdursc to the following stratagem. He mvited tbe chief dien 
of the city to a splendid feast, which^ in accordance with a 
preccmccrtcd plan, was incerrupeed by a violent altcrcaiion 
bctwecji himsclf and his son (ot, as Dihcrs relatc^ an otphati 
who had been bmught up in his hoiisc]« Blows were ex- 
cbanged, and ^Amr med out, shamc I on the day df my 
glory a stripling has insulted me and strude my låce.” Hc 
swore that hc woiild put his son td death, but the gtiests 
emreated him to show mcrcy, untiL at last he gave way. 

But by God,”* he exclaimcd, 1 will no longer remain in 
a dcy wherc 1 have suffered tbis indignfry. I will sdl my 
lands and my stock.”* HavLng succtsafully got rid of bis 
eneumbrances—for tbere was no lack of buycrs cager to take 
bim at his word—*Amr mfonned the pcoplc of the danger with 
which they were ihreatcncd, and set out from MaVib at the 
head of a greai muldcude. Gradually the watens made a 
breaeb in the Dyke and swepe over the country, spreading 
devastation far and wide, Hence the proverb Dkaha^ (or 
ra^rrr^^) Saåa^ ^"^Tbey departed” (or dispersed") ^^like 
the peoplc of Saba.”*^ 

This deluge marks an epoch in the history of South Arabia* 

The waters subside, the land returns to cultivatjon 
and prosperity, but Ma”iib Lics desolatc, and the 
Sab^ans have disappcarcd for ever, except 
point a moral or adorn a tale." Al-A*shi 


FUtalDta) 

Eotpla« 


^fcLre yutaqdtiif i ( 


I---I 




* Frcytagj A mSirm Pwwfrbia y rol. 1, p;, 






DESTRUCTION OF THE DYKE 



^ L*t this w^u wboev«r a wTirning will take— 

Apd Ma'rib withai, ttrtiicb the Dam fortid«!. 

Of oiarblo liid Hun^ror constmc! i!, so high, 

The waters recf^ed wbcn to reach i! Ibey tried, 
ti wulcrcd tbeir acres and and hour 

By bonr^ did a portion among tbem dividc. 

So Uvtd they in /orttine and plenty sntil 
Tbererroin turned away by a mvaging tide^ 

Then wandered their prioces and ooblcmcn through 
Miragc-shrouded deserts that baMe the guide."' 


TberubtM^ 


The poet’s reference to Hirnyar is not histant^lly acturate. 
It was only after the dc^uedon of theDyke and the dispersion 
of the Sabæans who built Jt* that the Hfmyarites^ wiUi their 
capitaJ ^af£r(at a later period,iSan'iå] bccame djcmiers of Ycmtn^ 
The lirst Tubba*, hy which rutene the Himyaritc kingsare 
fenown to Mu^atniitadan writers, was calted al-Rinsh, 

f.r, the Feachexer, because he 'feathered* his 
peoplc^s ncsc wJth the booty wbich he brought 
home SLS a conqueror from India and Adharbayjdn^ Of the 
Tubba^ who come after bim some obvionsl^ owe their place 
in the line of Himyar to gencalogists whosc respcct for the 
tCoran was greater thait their critical acuiTLen. Such a man of 
strsLw is Dhu *I'Qarnayn (^*h the Two-homed), 

The folio wing ver^ show that be is a double of the 

mysterious Dhu 1-Qarnayn of Koranic legend, 
supposed by most eommentators to he identicai 
wiih Alexander the Great4:— 


Oba l-QnnMTQ. 


■ Bamdaac fiÅii, bk* viii, ediited by Hr MiUI« in 5.S. (Viciins, 
]|^]|,vol P7 p p. IC37- The versea arc iiueled with lotnc icaiiM] difference 
by Yacjali afwVAMi ai^BuIiUny fld. by Wfiitenfdd, vo\. iVp jfiy, and [ba 
Hishim, p. 9- 

“ The foKlawing hueription is isigravcd cn une of the sJone cyiiodcit 
dMcnbed by Amaud t “Talba-aiaar Bayyin^ »n of Samafa^alt Yanuf, 
Prince af Saba, caused the BHrtmain EiUq (o be plerocd and crected the 
Bood-gatcd (lalled) Rabab for ocwiTmience af irrigatJoo*“ t Iransfate af(er 
D. tj. MOll«,/«:. p. 

^ The words ^fi royar and do pol oceur at ati in the otder iniedp- 

ttoni, and very teldpm even in thwe of a more recent dale. 

* Set Koran, ivOi, 
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“Otirs th« rølrø of Dhii l-QaJtuyo Iht gloriou^ 

Realm Uke his was never won by moriaJ klng. 

Poilowed be tbe Sim to view ils uttiog 
Wbcii it ^ak iato thc soxnbre ocean-spriag ^ 

Up he clonib to scc it rise a.t momiiig^ 

From witMci its wbea the East it £red i 

All day long tbe honzons kd him onward/ 

AIL oight through he watchcd thc stars and never tired. 
Then of Lron and of liquid metal 
He prepared a rampart not to be o'erpoBÆed* 

Gog Uld Magog there hc threvf in prison 

Till oa JudgEoent Day thty stiall nwakc at last"" 


SimilarLy, axnong thc Tubba^ wc find thc Qneefi of Sheba^ 
whoso adventures with Sotomon arc rclatcd m thc twenty- 

seventh chapter of thc Koran. Although 
ammad himsclf did not mention ber mme or 
lincagc, his ioterpreters were equal to thc occasion and revealed 
her as BUqi% the cknghtcr of Sharibtl (SharabbU)^ 

The national hero of South Arabian Icgcnd ts rhe Tubtn* 


^ Dhu ijQamayn ii dc&fribcd ils ** the mcasiixer of the carlh " {MobÆHu 
by Hamdanlf Jdiihi/u 'l^^^Arabt p. L ICU tf I may §tep for a 
moment oaUide theprovinoe of llterary hiatciiy to disciiA the mylliologyof 
thcK it ECems to mc more than prebahie that Dhu 'l-^J^ayn La a 

persdoiheatioD of the Saba:uLc divintty ^AlhUr, who representa "swtet 
Ffesper-Phoiphar, double name*’ (m D. H. Uiliicr in ^ol-97^ 

p, 973 Beq.)p The Minsau inKripllons have “^Athtar of the setling and 
<Alhtar of thfi Haiiig '* {ibéd.^ p, 1033 ^ Moreover, £u the otder iuscriptiotia 
'Athtar and Almaqa are aiwaya mentioned together j and Alma^ wbJcb 
according to Bamdini ts Lhename of Vcima wxa identified by 

ArahUn archa^slogiSb with Bilqw* For qam in Lhe sense oT 'r^y* or 
* bcaiu' Efrc Goldilhcr, mr Anub. PhH^cgif, Pajrt 1+ p, j 

think Ibere b Jttllc doubt Ihat Dhu TQanuyn and Bilqb tnay bc added to 
thi!; mm pka p. tEl fqq.) of Ihat pectahar Cnnversion by whkh coany 
heatheu dehiea werc ciublcd to maintain Iheinaclvo tmder varioua dis^ 
guties ivLthiD the pak of Islam. 


■ The Arabsc kat wHl be foudd in Vvn ^ncmer'a AiUtrabUdtt Gedid^U 
irfbcr di£ VMsia^ ivn yrmru, p. 15 |No, viii, L6 sqq.). b.ThibIt, 

ibe aotbor of tbese lin«, waa eontemporary wiih Muhammad^ (o whdec 
cu»e bedevokd what poetJcal talent be potscued. In lhe verac? imme- 

diately preceding ihosc (raoitiied above be daima to be a dnccodanl of 

Qaht^. 
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iCimil, or^ hc u sornctimcs callcd, Abii ^arib. £ven 
ac thc present sajs Von Kremer, his memory is kept alivc, 

and still baunts the rnuis of lii» place it 
^ No oné who reads che Ballad of h is Adven* 
lures or eb c words of exhortation wbieh ht addressed Ofi bis 
death^bed 10 his son bassin can escape from the conviction chat 
hert wc have to do witb genuine follc*poctry—fragments of a 
South Arabian legendaiy cycle, che beginnings of whicb uti- 
doubtedly rcach back to a bigh antirjuity^”* 1 Cranslate faere 
tbe fomter of these pieces, whlcb may be entiUed 


THE BALLAD OF THE THREE WlTCHEa* 

" Time briegs to pass fuU in^j a wonder 
Whereof the lesson ihou most ponder. 

Whilst all to ibee seems ordcred fair^ 

Lo, Fatc hatb wrought confosioii tbercL 
Agalost a thicg foredootned to be 
Nor coimiEig nor caution helpeth tbee. 

Now a marvelloos tale will £ tecite; 

Trujsi me to hnovu^ and tell it anght t 


Once on a time was a boy of Asd 
Who betame the king of tbe land at last; 
Barn in Hamddnp a viUager; 

The namc of tbat vLIlage wos Ehamir. 
Tbis Jad in the pndc of youlh defied 
His friends^ and tbcy witb scom replied 
None gucSBcd bis worth till be w« grovfu 
Rcady to springe 


"* Von Kremer, DU S^orabiidu Sage, p. vii of Ihe fntrodDCtiaiL. 

» A proflc Érmslatiou is Elren hy Von Kremer, ibid^ P- 7 ^ The 
Arlbic texl whlcb he pobliatud afterwards in OcdicMtc 

du V^Uasagevotty^mM, p. tSsqq^ is cDmiptiii some platiiisamlIncorFc^ 
othcTv, t twTefQtlnwed Von SiWMysinterprelatlcMieaccept when iCseemed 
to me tn be manire^tly ontenabl*. The reader wlU have no dUBcnlty in 
beUeving thai thU poem was meant tn bo redted bya waadering tnlnsCrd 
to Ihe hearers that gathered round him at nighLfall. It may well be thn 
compaaidoo of ono of UiPW professional story-lcllen who flqnmhed in 
Ihe first centory atter thn FUfibt* »ach aa ^Ahfil h, Sharya (sco p. 13 ivpral 
ot Yaud b. RablHa b^ Mofanigh ft 68S a.D.|^ who li fald lo have iovent«! 
tbe pocou and romancei of Ihc yiinyarite tings iAgkJm\ avii, 52I 
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On« moTD^ alocie 
Oa Hifiivaia hin be was sore^ ainiid." 

CHis peopJe knew not wbere he stmjcd ; 

Th^ had ^ecn him otUy 

For hia youtb and wiJdncss they bdd hioi light 
The wretchesl Kim they ae ver taissed 
Wbo had beco their glory had they wisk)* 

O the fear that felJ on hw heart whcn he 
Saw beside him the witches three I 
The eldeat came wilh many a brew— 

, )p fiome was blood. blood-dark tbeir hus, 

*Givc me the cupt' he sbouted bold; 

* Hold^ hn]d r cried she* but he wouJd aot hold. 
She gave him the cupj nor he did shrink 

Tho' be recicd aa he drained the magic drink, . 

l^en the aecond yelled at him. Her he faced 
Like a liaa with anger in bia breasL 
^These be our stcedsg come mount/ she cried, 

worst of steeds to ridcv* 
soothj^ he aaswered^ and slipped hia Bank 
O'er a hycoa lean and lank. 

But the bfQtc so fiercely bung him away, 

With deep, deep wounds oa the earth be lay« 
Thea came the youngest and tended hini 
On a Soft bedp wbUe ber cyes did swim 
In tcara; but be averted hla faoe 
And sought a rougber resting-place! 

Snch paramour he deemed toc base. 

And hunthoughtp in anguish lying tbere. 

That needles underneath him were.^ 

Now when they bad marked hU miea so bold, 
Victory tu all tbings they forctold. 

* The wars, O As^, wmged by the« 

SliaJl beal mankind cf tnisery. 


* loi^lcadof Hinwam Uh« origiiaJ haa for whitA V«i ICrem« 

reada Abaum. fiul ace Haradanip Jaz/ratu %*Arab, p. 

' L lead for 





BALLAD OF THE THREE WITCHES n 


Thy sword wid spw thc foe shsU vet 
Whcn his gA^s \tt the daylight thrøiigb t 
Ånd biood ithah flow on every han ri 
What time thon mArchest from lud ko land 
By lis be counseLled : sUy not witbJn 
Khamir, but go to and win! 

To thcc shaLI daJliancc dc'ct bo dur, 

Thy fæs sball sec thcc bcfoio tfaey hcar. 

Dcsiro tttovcd to oncoDatcr tbec^ 

Noble prmce> tis witcbes threei 
Not jest^ bat earaest ou thee we tried^ 

And well didst tboo the prool abadev” 

As^d went home and tdd bis folk 
What hc tiad seenp but no heed they took« 

On the teath dsy bc act out again 

And /ared to ^afår with tbOdgbU xo his brnin. 

There fortone ralscd him to high renown; 

None swifter to strike ever ware a crowm* 

^ * H 

Tbus foand we the bUc in memory stcrcd. 

And Akoighty U the torcl 
Ftaise be to God who Jiveth ayCp 
The GJorioos to whom all men pray 1” 

LtgenJ nuJtes As^rf ihe hero of a brilliant cxpcdition lo 
Porsia, where hc defeated the general sent against him by the 
ArsacidSj and penetrated to the Caspian Sea. On his way 
home be marched chrougb the and ha vin g learned ihat 

his son, whom hc left bchtnd m Medina^ had been creacheroiisly 
murdered, hc resolved to take a terrible vengeanec on tbc 
pcople of that city. 


*' Now whlle the Tubba* was aurrying on war againsl them, tbere 
came to him two Jewish Rabbins of the Banij QuxayfOp men deep In 
knowLedgCp wbo wben they heafd that he wisbed lo destroy tbe 


^ 1 oiuit the foUowIng vene?^ whicfa Eel| bpw an old womzn a| Mcdina 
eame lo King As*adp Implofing bitn lo avengis ber nrvngev and how br 
eatfaered in innumerable annyp rosted hli ciicinPe«> and reltuned to ^aTir 
in krt nmj ib- 
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dty and Jte people, said to hiin t ' O Kin^ forbear ( VotIt. if thoa 
wilt accept DDthing save tliat which thoa desirest, an intcrvcntioi] 
ju-ad ^ niade bctwixt thee and Uie cily^ and wc are 

not suTfi bat tbat audden chasti^cnicnt may beJall 
«i M^u?* thee/ Wby so ?' he aalced. They answered ; * "Tå 

the place of refnge of a prophet who id tbe aflcr 
tiiiic shall go forth from the sacred tcixitory of guraysb : it shall bc 
bis abcxlc and bå hotuc/ So the Idog rtfrained himscll, fof be 
ihat tbose two had a parbcular knnwlodgc, and he was pJeased witb 
whai ibcy told him. On dcpaxting from Mcdina he foUowcd them 
in their religion/ . . . And bc tumed his face towards Mccca« thai 

being his way to YcmcDp and whea he waa bet^veen 
^tlsfan and Amaj sonto Hudbabtes camc to him and 
said i 'O King, shall we nol guide ihtt: to a honse of 
ancient treasure whicb tbe tdngs before thte neglected^ wherein 
are pearls and emeralds and ebrysobtes and gold and siJver f ^ He 
said, * YoaJ Thcy said : ' It å a ÉempLe at Mecca which Ibo^e who 
bclong to it worsfiip and in which they pray/ Sfow the HudhaJites 


Kimli 

11 


wisbed to destroy hLm thereby^ knowing that destmetien 
the king who shouJd $eek to violale ils predncb So on compre- 
hending w^bat they proposed, he sent to the two Rahhins to ask 
Ibcm about the affaJr. They roplied: ' These folk intend naught 
but to destroy thee and thinc army ^ we wot oot of any house in the 
World tbat God hath chosen for Himsclf, save tbia, If thoti do that 
to which they invite thee, thon and tbosc with thee will sureiy 
perisb logelher/ Hc said : " What then is it ye bid me do when 1 
come there f* They said : * Thon wilt do as its people do—make 
the Circuit thereof^ and magiilfy and hononr it, and sbave thy head, 
and bumbk tbyseif before it, nntil thou go forth from its precinct' 
He said : ' And whai binders you from doing that yourselvos ? * 
* By God,' said they, * it å the tempte of our fathor Abrah^, and 
venJy it iseven as we told thee, bul wo arc debarred therefrom by 
tbe idols which its pcople have set up aroond it and by the biood* 
offerings which they make beside it; for they are vile polythdsts " 
or wofds to the same cSecL Tbe king perceived ihat iheir ad vice 
was good and thdr taJe true. He ordered ihc Hudhalites to 
approach, and ent off their bands and fect+ Then he continiied his 
march to bfeoca, where he made the circeJt of the temple^ sacri^ced 
camoh, and shaved hts head. According to what is told. he stajed 
(Ot days at Mecca, fea^ting the inhahitants witb the fiesh of caniels 


■ tbn Huhiin, p, li 14 sqq. 
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and letting tbem dnnk hoticy** * ^ ^ Tben he moY^å oat wilb bis 
troops in the dircedon d Ytmtn, the two Rabbinfi accompanying 

bim ; and on entering Yemen b« caJJed en bis suhjecks 
to adopt the religion whicb he himself had embraeed^ 
joiikiR] In but they refn^«! nnless tbo qnesdon were submitted 

VdAEfL ^ ordeal of tiro whicb at tbat time existed in 

Yemen j for as tbc Yemomte^ say* tbere was in their country a 
hrc thai gave jadgmont between iheiQ in their disputes : it dovonred 

the wTOng-doer hut lett the injured person unscathed, 
The Vememtea therefore came forward witb their 
idols and wbatever else they used as a means of 
drawing nigb unto God, and tbc two Rabblns came forward witb 
their scHptiires hnag on their necks tike oecklaces, and botb parties 
seated themsetvcs at the place from which the hie n'as wont to 
issne: And tht hre bbzed up, and the Yemenites shrank back from 
it as it approacbed them, and were airaid^ bnt the bystanders ur ged 
them on and bade them take courage. So thej held out tmtil the 
fire enveloped tb cm aed consnmed the idols and images and the 
men of ^loiyar^ the bearers thereof ; but the Rabbins came fortb 
safe and souodj their brows moist witb sweat^ and tbe scHptuicS 
were ^Ull hanging od their nccks. Thereupon the l^imyaritcs con- 
sented to adopt tbc kings religion^ and this was the canse of 
Judaism being estabfished id Vemco/'* 


The poem addressed ro his son and successor, bassin, which 
tradition lias put into bis mcuth, h a sort of last will and 

testament, of whicb the greater port is raken 
up with an account of his conquests and wich 
glorificadon of his famiiy and htmselfJ Ncarly 
all that wc find m the way of mixims or injimctions suitable 
to the solemn occasion is contained in the foUowing verses 7“ 


O f^assdn, the hour oC thy fatbcr's death has arrlTcd at last: 
Loflk to thyself cre yet the lime for locking is past. 

Oft indeed are tbe migbly abased, and often likewise 
Are the base cxalled: sucb is Man who is bom and dies.' 


^ Itn Huhirn, p. iS, L i kN- * . p. ij, I. 2 sqq. 

» Aiahic Ccit bl Vqn Kfcmrr'l A tfardbisski GaikkU ufber die 
wn p. 30 seq.; pmse trtiiaEation by the same author fn flic 
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TbttiulbÉ 
a Ycm«a, 


Bid ye H Imyar Vnow that standing erect wohld I huricd he. 

And have my wine-ikina and Yemen robea in the tomb wilh 
me.' 

And hearken thon to my Siby], fw sordy can sbe foresay 

The trath, and sa/e in her keeping is castle Ghaytnån aye,^ 

In connection with Gbaym^ s few- words may bc added 
respecting the casiles m Yemen, of whtch the ruiricd skeletons 

riung from soHtary heights $eem still to frown 
dcfiance upon the pasdng travcllcr. IVo thou- 
®nd years ago, and probably long beforc, they 
were oecupied by powtrful barons, more ør less independent, 
who in later times, when the iiimyarite Empire had Ijegun to 
decline, aiways etected, and occasionally deposed, their royal 
master. Of these castles the geographer Hamdanj has given z 
detailed iccount In the cighth boofc of his great worlc on the 
histtwy and antfquities of Yemen entitJed the WU, or 

Crown/i The oldcst and most cclebtatcd was Ghumdin* 
the citadel oF San'a. It is described as a huge edifice of 

twenty Btories, caeh story ten cubits high. The 
four faldes were built with stone of diflereat 
colours, white, black, green, and red. On the top story was 
z chamber which had Windows af marble framed with ebony 
and planewood. Its roof was a slab of pellucid marble, so 
thaC when the lord of Ohumddn lay on his couch hc saw ihc 
hirds fly overhead, and coutd distinguish a raven from a kite. 
Al each corner stood a braaen lion, and when the wind blew 

* The leootid haU of tbia tsim U comipt. Von Kremer Innslate« [in 

hla notes to the Arahie l«t, p. 36) i “ And bwy with me the camel 
stallitwis fdl-Wtafnl and the slavea Apart, bowever, JrtHn 

the tad that (ploral of is aol mentioned by the Icxioo. 

graphws, it secins highly hnprotedile Uut the king would have cam. 
manded mch a harbaiity, I ihcrefote tafcc IhUda (plnral of **/£/) in ihc 
meaning of ‘ »ft utuffs of Yemen,’ and read niqqiifi jpluni of 

* Ghayinirt or htiqlib, a cutle rcar San’å, in which the yimyarité kines 

w«re ImriHl * 

* Tte tfixC and iraufllaiigii oi ihls v^ction of the IkUf have been ftob. 
Ushed bj D, H. MiiJiÆr iti S_ff. iV.A., vola. 94 and 97 [Vicnnap lS 7 ^-iSSor. 









zarqA of yamAma 


n 


ft cntcfcd the hoUow intcrior of ihc cf&gics and made a ^und 
likt the roaring of Uoiis. 

The advent ure of As^ad Kimil with the three witches must 
have recalled to everjr reader certain scenes in 
Curiously enough, in the history of hb son Hassdn an incideitc 
is rduted which offers a^strikmg parallel to the march of 
Birnam Wood. alrcady been men- 

tioned^ On the massacre of the former tribe by the latter^ u 
single ^asmite named Ribih h. Murra made his escape and 
took refuge with the Tubba^ Ijassån, whom hc persuaded to 
lead an expcdition against the murdcrers^ Now Ribih’s sister 

bad marfied a man of Jadts. Her nanie was 

l-Yarndma—the Blue-eyed Womsui 
of Yatnåma—and sbc had sucb picrcing sight tbat 
abe was ablc to dcscry an army thirty miles away. Hassin 
thereforc bade his horsemen bold in front oF ihcm leafy 


Zuiqd'q 

hYwrtim 


branches which chey tore down from the trees. i They 
advanced ih ns bidden j, and towards evening, wben they had 
come within a day’s journe>% 2arqi said to her peopte: 
see trccs marchmg/’ No one believed her until it was too 
late. Ncxt moming ^assdn fcli upon thera and put the wboic 
tribe to the sword^ 

The warJike cxpediiions to which Kassin devoted all his 
energy were felt as an intolerabie biirdcn by tbe chiefs of 

Hiznyar^ who formod a plot lo slay bijn and set 
his brocher ^Amr on the tbrone. *Ainr was at 
first unwiliing to lend himself to tbeir designs, 
bur ultimately hts ser upies were overcome^ and hc 
scabbed the Tnbba^ witb bis own band. The assa^n 
suffered a terrible punishment* Sleep desereed him, and in his 
remorse he began to execute the conspiratofs one after another* 

Thcre was^ however, a single cbief callcd Dhti 
Ru*ayn, who had remained loyal and had done his 

best to save *Aiiir from tbe giiilt of framcide. pjndmg hh 
effbrts frukless^ he requiseed *Amr to take charge of a sealed 


IhU 


tHitt Rttlfa 
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paper whicb he brought wfth him^ and to kecp it in a $afe 
placc iintil be should ask for it ^Amr conscntcd and thought 
no more of the matter. Aftermrda, imagining thac Dhii 
Ru‘a7n had joined in thc fetal plot, he gave ordets for his 
exccution. ** How ! ” eaclaiined Dhfi Rn'ayn, '‘did not I tell 
tbee what the crime involved f *’ and he asked for the sealed 
writine, whicb was found to contain ihesc v 


“ O fool to batter sicep for wakug I Blcst 
Is he alene whosc eyelids close In resL 
Hatil ^imyar pracUsed treason, yet tis plain 
That God forgiveness owes to Dhd Rij'ayn.*“ 

On rcading this, ‘Amr rewgnised that Dhd Rufeyn had 
spoken the tmth, and he spared bis li fe.': 

Wtth ‘Amr the Tubba* dynasty emnes to an end. The 
succeeding kings were dected by eight of the most powerfid 
b^ns, who in reality were independent princes, each ruling in 
his strong castle over as many vassals and retainere as he coidd 
bring into subjection. Du ring this pwiod the Abyssinians 
conquened at Icost some part of thc country, and Christian 
viceroys were sent by the NajashJ (Negus) to govern it in his 
name. At last Dhd Nuwas, a descendant of the Tubba' 

crusbcd thc rebel] ions barons and made hlmself 
unquesrioned monardi of Yemen. A fanatical adherent of 

Judaism, he resolved to stamp out Christian ity in 
Najran, wheie ic is satd to have been introduced 
from Sy ria by a hgly man caUed Fayniiyun (Phemion). The 
Himyantes hocked to his standard, not so mueh from religions 
tnotives as from batred of the Abyssinians. The pretended 
murder of two Jewish chi Idren gave Db i Nuw^ a plausible 
Mmr itUi He marched against Najrdn with an overwhelming 

ti*« city, and bade the inhabitants 

<ittth. Many 

^jshed by thc s word | the rest were thrown into 
a iTcnch which thc king ordered to bc dug and filled with 

■ n, a, l. 14 scq. 


Nifwii. 
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bbzing fire- Narly 1 hundred jcars latcr, when Mu^mmad 
bemg soreiy petsccuted, hc cunsoled and cncoui^ged his 
followm by the ciample of thc Christians of NajrSn, who 
suffcrcd ntf fl/AfT hui ihat ihiy f?r ihe 

th gimm God'* * Dhii Nuwaa paid' dcarly for bis triumph. 
Daws Dhu Tha^labin, onc of thow: who cscaped from thc 
mas^acrc^ fled to thc Byzantine cmpcror and implorcd him, as 
thc head of Christendom, to assist them in obtaining vcngcancc, 
Justmus accordingly wroic a letter to thc Naj^ihij desiring him 
to take action^ and ert Ion g an Abjssinian aroiy^ yOjQ€X> 
strong, under thc command of Aryit, disemharked m Yemen. 
Dhd Nuwis could not tount on thc loyal ty of thc Hi myante 

nobles ; bis trciops mdted awaj^ ** Wben he saw 
the filte that had behiUen himsdf and his pcoplc^ 
hc tumed to the sea and scning spurs to his hor^ 
rode through the shallows untii he reached the dcep water* 
Thcn hc plungcd into thc waves and nothing more of htm 

wai sccn/**_ 

Thus died, or thus at any rate sbould have dicd, rhe lasi 
representative of thc lotig line of fliniyarite kings, Hence- 
forth Yemen appear^ in Prc-islamic history only as an Abys- 
sinian dcpendcncy or as a Fersian protectoratc. The events 
now to hc rclatcd form the prologuc to a new drmna in which 
South Arabiap so far from being thc centre of interest, plays an 
aJmo&t insignificant rilcJ 


Shtt Ituwis, 


Oa the death of Dbfl NuwaSp thc Abyssinbn genemt A.ryå\ 
cootinued his march thjongb Yetnefu Hc siaughtered 3 third part 

af thc males, laid mste a thSrd part of thc land« and 
Ytine^ imart ^ ^ third part of the women and chJldrcn to thc 

^ Naiaahi as slavCA Having redueed the Yememtes to 

submission and re-establishtsd ordcr, he held ihc positfon of viceroy 


* KocaDt Ixzwi 4 " Taban^ tpjy L 

> The follcwing luiradvc la ahridged from Taban, i, 928, L a aqq. 

- N5tdckc^ GacftiditA dtr p^rzfr and 4rahcr xur gåi der Smarndtn, 
p. 192 KN 
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for KTcnil feara. Then mtitiiiy brolie out la the Aby^aiulaji array 
of oocupAtioa, and tiis authortty was dispnted by an otEcer, naraed 
Abf aha. Whcn tbo rivals faccd eacb other« Abraha said to Arya); 
" Wbat wiii it avail you to ongaga tbe ÅbyssfuiaELS io a civil war that 
will Jeave none of tlicm alivol' Fight it out with mOt and let tho 
troops follovr the vlctor.- Hia challcuge beiag acoeptod^ Abraha 
jtepped forth. He was a shorb fleshy maiv compaetly boilt, a 

dovout CbristiaOp wbiJe Atyat was big, taltp and band- 
sotnur When tho duel beganp Axy^\ thru^t his spear 
With the Lntentioi] of pioretng Abraba'^ braiop but it 
glanced off his foreheadp sUttrag his eyelid, noscp and Up—^encc Ihe 
naniOp by whidi AbraJia was aiterwsrds known t and cro 

ho could repeat ths blowp a youth In Abraha^s service^ callod 
^Atwada, w^ho was scatod on a hillock behind his master^ sprang 
forward and dealt hmi a mortal wonnd. Thus Abraha foniid 
himaelf commander-in-ebief of the Abyssinian armyp but tbe Najåsbi 
was onraged and swore not to rest uabl he set foot on tbe soiI of 
Yemen and cut off the rcbci's forelock. On hearitig thi^ Abnba 
wrolc to tho Najisbi: '' O King, Ajyåt wag tby servaot oven as I am. 
We qiiarreiled over thy coannandp bolh of us owing aliegiance to 
tbee^ but 1 had more strength than he lo command the Abyssinians 
and kcep disdpUDO and «crt anthority. Wben I heard of the 
kiog^s oath, I shore my head, and now I send him a sack of tbe 
cmth of Yemen that he may put it under his feet and f ulfil Ms Datb.'' 
Tbe Najashf answered this act of subraJssLon by appomting Abraha 

to bc hU viocroy^ - » * Thea Abraha built the eborch 

at the llkc of whlcb was nut to be seen 


Oi YfEIKQr 



the 


at that hme in the wbole world^ and wrofe to 
Najåsht that he would not be oonteat uotO be had diverted tbitber 
every phgnm in Aiabla. This lotter made loucb talk* and a man of 
the Banu Fucjaytnp one of tboae wbo arraaged the calcndar^ was 
angered by what he Itamed of Abraba's pnrpc^ | so he went inÉo 
the cburch and dehled iL When Abraha heard that the aat hor of 
the outrage bebnged to the people of the TernpEe in Ideccap and 
that he meant to show thereby his scom and contempt for the new 
foundation, he waxed wrutb and swore tbat bc would march again&t 
the Temple and iay it In roios^ 


The disastrous lali ure of this expcdition, which took pbce 
in the ycar of the Elcphant (570 did not at once frec 

Yemen from the Abyssinian yoke« The Sons of Abraha, 
Yaksutn and Masruq, bore heavily on the Ambs, Seeitig no 
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hdp am nnjg his dWH pcoplc^ a noblc JIifnyinEc nimcd Sayf bi 

Dhf Yazan rcsolved to scck for^ign intervention. Hts choict 

hy between che Byzantine and Persbn empires^ 
and bc fim becook himseJf to Constanrinople, 


D isappoin ted there, hc induced the Arab ting of 
Hlra, who under Persian suzerajncjr, to present btm at ihc 
court of Madi^in {Ctesiphon)i How hc won audience of the 
Sisinian monarch^ Mfishirwin^surnamed the Jnsi, and tempted 
him by an ingcnious trick to raise a force of eight hundred 
tandemned feloits, who were set firce and shipped 10 Yemen 
under the command of an aged general j how chcy Htcrally 
^burned their boats^and, drawing courage from despair, fouted 

the Abyssinian host and made Yemen a satrapy 
of Persia this forms an aJmost epic narrativc, 
wbich I have omitted here (apart from considera- 
rioiw of space) hccausc it beJong? to Perskn rathcf than to 
Arabian hterary hisiory, being probably baxd, as Noldekc has 
suggestedj on traditions handed down by the Persian con- 
qaerors who scttled in Yemen to their aristocratic descendants 
whom che Arabs called ai-jfénå (the Sons) or Bana 
(^ns of the Noblc)^ 

Leaving the oncc mighty kingdom of Yemen thus piriably 
and for ever fallen from its high escate, we tum northward 

•ik, 

into the main streatn of Arabtan htsiory* 


Th« P<nåAS« \JM 
Yuntfl 


■ The reader will ind a fuU and eii^cElcnt aoiimtil of Iheie matten Ko 
Profcidor Brewne'i Liimtry Hisiory 0/ vol. i, pp. 175-rBi. 
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THt HISTORV AHB LIOENM OF THB PACAN ARAH 


Tbt Aga af 
filitnriÉiEi 


Muhamhadahi ijidude tbe whole pcriod af Arabiaa Jiistorv 
from ihe carlicst times down to thc establishment of Tdarp 

in th« tCTtn which was used bj 

Muf^ammad in four pasages of the ICoran and is 
generalJy translatcd ‘the State of ignorance’ or 
simplj ‘ the Ignorwce,^ GoldzihcTf boivever, has sJiawn con- 
diiaivdy that the meaning attached to jah{ {whence J&iSyja 
»derived) by the Prc-islamic poets is not w much ‘ignorance' 
as ‘ wildness,’ ‘ savagery/ and that its tme antithesis å not 
‘f/fli (Icnowledge), but tather which denotes the moraJ 

rewonahlencss of a dvilised mm « Wben Muharamadans say 
that Islam put an end to the manners and customs of the 
JåfaUjjaj they have in view those barbarous practices, that 
»vage temper, by which Arabiaq heathendom is distingulshed 
from Islam and by the abolition of which Muhammad sought 
to Work a moial reformatiDit in his counityitien : the haughty 
spirit of the jÅhi&yja ( hamjyetu ^i-J6hifiyya\ thc tribal pride 
and the endless tribal feuds, thc cult of revenge^ the implaca- 

bility and all thc other pagan chaiacteristics which Islam 
to overcome,”« 


Ouf sourccs of infoitnation regarding this period may be 
cla^ficd as fbllDvrs ;— 

(i) Ptrmi and frapttmU af vtrtt, which though not written 

' GolAiibiif, MuHamritedanisflu Stuåikn, Part I, p. 
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down at thc time wcrc prescrvcd by oral tradition and com« 
mittcd to vvriting^ for tbe mo&x. part^ two of three hundred 

year& afterwards. The importance of this, virtu^ 

contemporary record of Pre-iskmk 
history, is recognised in the well-tnown sayingj 
"Poetry U the public register of thc Arabs {«/* 
rArW diwånu \ tbereby geneaiogies are kept in mind 

and fumous acdons art made fatniliar^^ Som« aoeount of the 


chief cdlection« of old Arablan poetry wiJl be given in the 


nexi cbapcen 

Tbe^c are of les vaLuCf as they sddom 
girplain thcEnscivcs^ urbUe the commcntaiy attached to them is 
thc Work of scholan bent on explaining them at all cc&ts, 
thougb in many case» their true meaning could onlj be con- 
jeetured and the circumsrances of their origin bad been entireiy 
forgottcrt* Notwitbstanding this very pardonable excess of 


aeal, 


wc 


could ill afford ro lose ihe celebrated coUeedons 


of Mufaddal b* Salama (f ctr^ 900 a^pJ and Maydånf (f 1 
A.D.)y^ whicb contain so mudi curious mformadon throwtog 

light on every aspect of Pre-iskmic llfc> 

(3) TradiihjfS and Since the art of wridng was 

neitber understood nor pracrised by the heatben Arabs in 
gcncra4 U was Impossiblc tbat Prose, as a literary fbrm, sbould 
ex ist among tbem* Tb c germs of Arabic Prose, however, may 
be traccd back to the yéhi/iyya^ Besides the proverb (j«flr^d/)and 
thc oradon (jtAufid) we Und demen cs of history and romance 
in the prosc rorradves used fay the rhapsodists to introduce and 
set foT^ ptaintj thc matter of their Songs, and in the legendi 
wbich recoudted thc glorious deeds of tribes and individusdi^ 
A vast number of sucb scones—some unmistakahly geijuinc, . 
others bearing the stamp of fiction—are preserved in various 
literary^ bistorical, aad gcDgraphjcd works comfh:>scd under thc 
^Abbåsid Caliphate, cspecially in the Kitéhu *i-A£hAni (Book 

■ UayUani’B callectiaa haa been cditKlr a Latin franiEaliDC by 
Frejtag* in three vdniMS (Arab»fK PruMrbw, flonn, J&jS-zfi43). 
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ofSon^) by Abu’l-Faraj ofljfiihin ft 967 A.oO,an invaluable 
compilatJon based on thc researchcs of the great Humanists 
as they have b«n well fiimcd by Sir Charles Lyall, ofthe 
sccond and third ceniuries after the Hijta.* The original 

writings of these carly critics and scholars have 
spmp, ^ perisherd aJmost wtthout exception^ and beyond the 
copiQus citations in the jfghdni wc possess hardly 
any specimens of thetr worlc* « The B«fi o/ says Ibn 

fChaJdiin, the Register of the Arabs- It co[]iprisc& al] thai 
they had achieved m ihc past of excellence in every kind of 
poetfy, historyj music, // So far as I ajn aware^ no other 

book can bc put on a level with it in this Tcspccta It is thc 
final rcsourcc of the student of bdie»-lcitres, and leaves hun 
nothing further to dessre/" * 


In the following pages I shaJ] not attempt to set m due 
ordcr and coiuicctioTi the confused mass of poetiy and Icgcnd 

m which all that wc know of Pre-fslamic Arabia 
deeply embedded. Thb task has alrudy been 
performed with admirablc skiil by Caussin de 


PercevaJ in his Enai tur Ehiitwre dfs uvant PJshmhmf^i 

and h could serve no uscful purpose to in Hiet a dry siunnury 
of that huDDUs Work upon thc rcadex« The bcctcr cours^ 1 
(hink, wiJl bc to sclcct a fcw typicaJ and nutscanding features 
of the dmc and to present them, wherever possible^ as they 
have been drawn—largely firom imagt naticn^—by the Arabs 
themselves. If the Arablan traditioni are wantmg m histoncal 
accuracy they arc neverthelcssj taken as 3 wholc, true in spirit 

to the Dark Age whkh tb^ call up from thc dead and 
reverendy un fold bencath our eyes. 


> The 't^dghdni hst« been patlbbecl at Balijq |ia 34 -ia 35 jWH.} in 

Iwenty voiamrt- A velunie al bk»graphies not conlaiiicd in Ihe BuIåq 
tcit was cdiled by R, E. UrQnnow (Lddcn, ^ ^ 

■ MuqaddiiftJi nf Ibu Khaldw? {Beyrwit« 19«), p, 554, U. |i-io j 
if fbn Khaldoun traAimU par Åt^ tii Stum (Paria, 
voL pi, p. ^ 

1 Pnblisbcd ai Parli, 1847-1^43, fa (hree viojiiiTiEÉ. 
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About che middle of ihe third ccntury oF out cra Anibia 
vas cndoscd on the nortb and norch-cast by the nval rmpirca 
of Rooic and lo which thc Syrian dcscrt, strctching 

right across the peninsula, formed a natunJ tcrnimatiODp In 
Order to protect themselves TroED Dedouin raiders^ who pour-ed 
over the frontier-provinccSi and after laylng hånds on alf the 
booty whhin reach vanUhed as stiddenly as they catne^ both 
Powers found ir necessary to plant a line nf garrisons along 


the edge of the wildcmess. Thiu» the tribesmcn wcre partially 
held in check, but as force alone seemed an expensive and 
incfficient recicdy it was dccfded, in accordance with the welU 
proved maxim, diviJr rt hnptra^ to enJist a nuenber of the 
ofFending tribes in the lEnperia] service. Regular pay and the 
prospect of unhmitied pJundcr^—^for in thosic days Rouie and 
Per^ia were almost perpetualfy at war-—werc inducemcnts that 

no true Btdouin could resisL l'hey fought, how- 

fret aJJies under their own chiefs or 


Tbe Afilb 

□fHir? ever, as 



111 Wil f r m 

phylarchs« In this two Arabitn dyiustics 
sprang up—the Ghassinids in Syria and the Lakhmites at 
IJfra, wcsc of the Euphrates—mili^ry buficr-states, always 
ready to coUide even when they were not urged on by the 
5U£erain powers behind ihem. The Arabs soon showed what 
they were capahie of when trained and discipLined in arens« 
On the defeat of Valtrian by tbe Chosroes SibAr I, an Arab 
chicf^n in Palmyra, named Udhayna (Odenathus)^ marched 
at tbe head of a stmng force against the conqueror, drove him 
out of Syra^ and pursued him up to the very walls of Madi’ini 
ih c Perslan Capital (265 a-d.). His brilliant exploits were 
duly rewarded by Xh^ Emperor Galiienus^ who bcstowcd on 

him the rille of AugustuSi Hc was, in ^ct, the 
acknowledgcd master of tbe Romao legions in the 
East when, a ycar Uter, he was trcacherously 
murdered. He found a worthy successor lo his wifc, the 
noble and ambitious Zenobia, who set berseJf the task of 
huilding up a great Oriental Empire. ' She fared, bowever, no 

4 
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bcttcr than did Cleopatra m a likc enterprisc. For a 
the bsuc was doubtJiUj but Aurclian triumph^ and thc proud 
*Qiieen of the East' was led a capdve beforc his cbarioi 
through the strccts of Rome (274 a-d-). 

These events were not forgocten by tht Arabs. It Haitertd 
their national pride to recaii that onet^ at any rate, Roman 


arojiea had marched under the flag of an Arablan princess. 
But the legend, as told in their traditions, has little in common 
Wich rcaiity^ Not only are names and places freely altered— 
Zenobia herself faeing confused with herSyrian general, Zabdai 
—4>ut the historieaj setdng, though dimly visible in the backi- 
ground, has been distorted almqst beyond recagnirion : what 
remains b one of tbesse romantie adventures wbich delightcd 
the Arabs of the yåhUiyya^ just as their modem descendancs 
are never tired of Jistening to the Stary ^Antur or to the 
Thimand Nig^U aiid a NigfiU 
The Arsc king of the Arab settlers in ^Iriq (Babyiobia)i 
b said to have been M^ilc the Azditc, wbo was acddcntally 
^ ^ årrow by his son, Sulayma. Before 

IvIUa lifil ndHUlAj " 

be eapired he uttered a verse which has become 


proverbial t 


Jtvfla 

faloMMa 'jtadda jé^tduÅii ramdid. 

j taugbé bim every day ihe bowiuan's art, 

And ivbeu his arci look aim^ he pieteed my 
hearL*^"' 

MÅILk^s kingdom, if ic can properiy be described as such, was 
Consolidated and organ ised by hb son, Jadhltna, sumamed 

sd-Abrash (the Specklcd)—a polite euphetnism for 
al-Abra^ (the Leprous). Hc reigned as the vassal 
of Ardashir Bdbakin, the foundcr (226 a.o*) of 
the Sisdntan dynasty in Persia, wbsch tbercafter continued to 
doeninate the Arabs of ‘Iriq during the wholc Pre-islamic 

* Tb™ irt iht uiue Bedatdq Arabs ol TaniUch who idterwardi fnrm^ 
part trf tfae popLiJatioD ef ^In. Sec p. 5S infra^ 
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penod« Jidhlrn^ is thc hero of many hhlcA and proverba. 
His pddCj it is said, was so overwecning that hc would suSer 
QO boQit-companions cxccpt iwo star^ callcd al-Farf&dén^ and 
whcn bc drank winc ht tised to pour out a cup for cach of 
them. He had a poge, ^Adt b. Nasr, with whom his siscer fcll 
|ji io\re i and in t momcnc of intoxication he gave his consent 
to their marriage. Ncxt momingj hjrioiis at the trick which 
had betn played upon him^ he beheaded the unlucky bride- 
groom and reviled bis sister for haying married a slave, 
Ncvcfthclcss, when a sod was born, Jadhima adopced the bo>v 
and as hc grew up regarded hJm with the utmost afiéetion« 
One daj the youthfij ‘Amr suddenly disappeared. For a Jong 
time no trace of him could be found, but at last he was dls- 
CQvered, running wild and naked, by ewo brothers, MJJik and 
‘Aqd, whf> cared for him and clothcd bim and presented him 
to che Iring. Overjoyed ac tbc sigbt^ Jadhttna proi 


grant them whatever they askecL Tbey chosc the 


liscd to 
bonour, 


wbitb no mortal had hitherto obtained, of bcing his boon- 


companions, and by this titlc (nadmdnd ytedhims) they are 
knovrn to faene. 

Jadhbna was a wisc and warlike prince^ In one of his 
expedidons hc defeated and siew *Amr K Zarib b. Hassjn b, 
Udhayna, an Arab chieftain who had brought part of Eascern 
Syria and Mesopotamia under hb sway, and who, as the name 
Ddhayna indicstes, Is probably identtcal with OdeiutthuSp the 
husband of Zenobia. This opinion Is confirmed by the state¬ 
ment of Ibn Qutayba diat ^^Jadhlma sought in marriage 

Zabbi^ the daughter of the King of Mesopotamia, 
^ who became i^ucen after her * Aceofd- 


Ttui ic 



ing to the view generally held by Mu^mmadan 
authors Zabbå^ was the daughter of K Zarib and was 


" Ibn QuEayba in BriknooVa CAr£frcMfV4j%>, p. ap. 

* ^reperlj 4 U~S£abb 4 , an ept'Lbet mcaning * bairy.^ Acajæélng, to 
dl 7 S 7 ) ber camc w» It I« odd tbat in tbe Arabtc vertiaa ^ the 

ilory the ruune Zenobia [Zaynabi Bhauld bc bome bj the beroine’i sistcTi, 
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elcctcd to ^uccccd him v^rhcti ht Feli in batde. Howcvcr tht5 
m2,Y bcj shc provEfl hcr^Lf & wom^ of rxtraordixiary courage 
and resolutioiu As a safeguard against attack she buik two 
strong castlcs on cither bank of tbo Euphfaces and connccted 
thom by a subterranean tunnel; ^hc made one fortres ber 
own rc^dcncCj whilc ber sésioTi Zaynab, cxicupied tbt ot heri. 

Havifig tlitu secured ber position detennined to take 
veugeance on Jadhimi. She wrote to hun tbat the sceptre was 
slipping from ber lecblr graspj that she fouud no man worthy of 
lier esccept bimself^ that she de^red to umte her kiogdom with his 
by marriage^ and begged hiin to comeand see her. fadhima needed 
no nrglng. DeaJ to the namiag^ of his fnend and coun^llor^ 
he atarted from Baqqa, a castle on the Euphrates. When 
they had travcUcd same distonccp Qa^ impLored him to retiirm 
"Nop*' said Jadhima, afifait was decided at Baqqa —words 
whicli passed into a proverb. On approaching thdr destination the 
klnfi saw wlth alarm squadrons of cavahy between him and the cityg 
and said to Qa^ir, "What Is the prudent course?*' *^You left 
prudeuce at EJaqqar " be replied ; " if the cavalry advance and salnte 
you as Inng and then retire in front of yoti^ the wontan is sinccrOp 
but if Ihey cover your Hanks and encompass yon, they mean 
treachery^ Monut aU'^AsiJadliims's favourite mare—"for she 
cannot be overtaken Or outpaoed, and rejoirt your trnops while 
therc is yet time.'' Jadhima refused to folio w this ad vice. Presently 
he was sorrounded by the cavalry and captured^ however, 

sprang OP the mare's back and gallopcd thirty miles withont drawing 
rejn, 

When Jadhima wos brought to Zabbå she seated him on a skin of 
leather and ordcred her maidens to open the veins in his arm, so 
that his biood ahould flow into a golden bowL "O Jadhunaj'^ $aid 
shéj Icl not a singEc drop be losL 1 want it iis a enre for nLadnesSr'* 
The dyiog man suddenly moved hia arm and sprlnkled with his 
biood one of the marble piElars of the haJl—on evil portent for 
Zabbi^ Lnasmoch as it had been prophesed by a certafn sootbsayer 
that enicss every drop of the Idn^s blood entered the bowi his 
murdcr wonid be avenged- J 

Now oamclo'Amr b^'Adf Jadhiraa'sncphcw and San by adop- 
tion^ who has beeti mentioned above, and engaged to win over the 
army to hia side if he wonld take vengeance on Zabbi. But how f ** 
cried ^Amr ^ ^^for she is more Lnaccessibie than the eaglc of the air-" 
*■ Only hulp mt” said Qa^lrp ” and yo o will be clear of bkme " He 
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cut off ^ ftose and tars jind bctook blmsolf to Zabbé^ prctcnding 
that he had bcco mulilat«d hy 'Anir* The qtie^sQ bdievcd Mihat shc 
sawp welcomed him^ and gave him money to trade on her behaJf, 
Qa^ir hastcncd to Ihe palace of ^Amr at Hirap and^ havJng obtalded 
pertnliLsion to ransack tlie royal treaatity^,. he retnraed laden wJlh 
riche 3 v Theis h* gradoally crept into the conhdcnce of Zabb4 antil 
one day he safd to her i ** tt behoves every king and qoeen lo pro* 
vide themselves wilh a $ecrel passage wherda to take refege tti 
case of dangcr^ answered : ** I have already done 50 ," and 

sho^d him the tunneJ which she had constructed andernealh the 
t^uphrales« His proJcct was dow ripe for exccation. With the 
hetp of *Atnr hc htted out a cara^^ii of a tbousaad camcisp caoh 
carrying two armed meo conceaJed in sacks* When tbcy dretv near 
the city of Zabba, Qa^r left Ihcm and rode forward to announce 
their an'ival lo tlic quetn, who frani the walls oJ her Capital viewed 
the long train of heavily Imrdened camcls and marvellcd al ihe atow 
pace with which they advanced. As the last camtl passed through 
the gates of the city the janiteu' pdeked ont of the sacks with an 
ox-goad which he had with hiiDp and hearing aery ol paln^ exclaimcd^ 
"By God, thcrc's mlschicf in the sacks But it was too late. 

and lii$ men threw tbcmselTcs upon the garrison aod put them 
to the sword, Zabbå sought lo escape by the tanueJp bul Qa^ stood 
barring the eiit on tho fnrther side of the stream. She burried backt 
and ihere was ^Amr facing her. Besolved tha-t her enesiy shonld 
not Usle the swoetncss of vengeancep she siicked her seai-riqg, , 
which conbiined a deadly poison, crying, “^By my own handp not 

hy ^Amr'f I" * 

In the kJngdocis af Hfra and Ghassin ProÉslamic culture i 
attained its hig hest developmcnt, and from thcsc centres it 
diffused itself and made its kiåuence felt tbroitghout Arabia. 
Some accouotj therefore, of thcir history and of the drciim- 
Stan CCS which enablcd them to assume a ctvitislng r 6 le will 
not be supcrHuous^^ 

‘ The above narritive is abridged from A^hdnit tiVp 75 ^ U 30-75r t ?$■ 
C/* Tabarip i, 75 ^- 766 ; Mas'udC, l/vnirif *U0hakab (eiL by Barbier de 
MeynardK voL iiip pp, 

* Cooccriiing liiia and iia hlBtary the reader may comuJt an adui TraMe 
muidograph by Dr. G. Bothslein, Dit DynasUe der La^Aiadrj« ih al-f//ra 
i&crhnp whi:ric the som ces ef infonnat jon are set fotih jpu 5 iqq.}. 

The indilcptali references to eontensporary eventa in Synacand Byran^inc 
wrLterap who oflcn desciibe what they saw with IhcJjr own eyes^ are 
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About thc bcginning of ihc third ccntiiry after Christ z 
number of Bcdouin iribcs, wholly or panly of Ycmenitc origiR^ 

who had fcrmcd z tonfedcracy and callcd theni'< 
mIvcs collectively Xandkh, took advantagc oF thfs 
disordcr thcn prevailLng in thc Arsacid Empire to 
mvide *Iriq (Babylonia) and plant their gcctlcmcnts in the 
fcrdle country wcst of thc Euphrates^ Whlle part of thc 
mtrudcrs continncd to Icad a noinad lifc^ other^ ongaged in 


agricidturCj and in courc of time 
The most importatit of thes* 
thc Camp), which oceupied 


iliages. and towns grew up. 

H^ta (properly, al-Hita, 
a fnvourablc and heaithy 


situation a few miles to thc eouth of Kui^ in the ncigh- 

bourhood of ancient Babylon.^ J nAcconling to Hishåm b. 
Muhatnmad al-Kalb( (^819 or 8a I a.o.), an execUent 
authoriry for thc history of the Pre-tslami e: period, thc 
inhabitants of HIra during thc rdgo of ArdashEr Bibakin, 
thc hist Sis^ian king of Pcrsla (aa6—A.D^), consisted of 


three dasses, viz. — 

(1) The TanLkhy who dwelt wcst of thc Euphratcs between 
yira and Anhår in cents of camePs hair* 

(a) The Vidi, who livcd tn houses in y^ra« 

(3) The jfhtÅf (Clients), who did not helong to etther of 


che abovomentioned classes, but attached themselves co thc 
people of ^Era and Jived among them— blood-gullty fugkives 


cxtiemciy valuable as a mcani cf Eaing tbe chronologyr wtitcb Arabiaj? 
^tlBtodans can only sepply by coDjeeture, owing to thc want ot a deBcite 
era durlng thc Prc'iabioic penotL aJuhiTnrnaflfln general hiitofm 
usnally eonhun sections^ more or tesa mytbical in c^iaractert "On the 
t fifi£ R cf Irtirs and Ghassån.** Attcnliou may be calted in parllcnlar lo the 
accoont deri ved from Hisham b. Mnhamnud al-Kalbl, which is pieserved 
by ^iibari Uld has been truislated with a mastcrly coinmeataLry by 
NbldcUe in hU cter Fflrwr und Arah^ tur Zfii dtr Susamdtfu 

Hisbiin had act:esQ to tbe arcbJTca kept in the ehurches of Hhat and 
cTa^Trtit lo have dctracted I tieretroiu tnany genealogical and dirooological 
details relating to the Lalchmlte dynasty tTaban, i, yyOf 7). 

* JÉfIra is the Syriae h^rtd Isacred cadosme, monasteryl, whkh name 
wai apptied lo thc onginally mofailc camp of the Persiaa Arahs and 
retaincd as Ihe designatiem of the gartison towTL 
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pursucd by thc vcDgeancc of thcir own kin, or necdy emigrants 
sccking to mend tbeir fortudes. 

Katnially thc town^men proper formed by far thc most 
Lnåucntiai element In thc population* Hishim, ^ wc have 

calls ihcm ^ thc ^Ibid/ His usc of this 
term, however, h nor stiic tly accuratc, The 
‘Ibad arc cxcliisivcly thc Chrirtwn Arah a/ and are 

» callcd in virtuc of their Christianity; thc pagan Arabs, 
who at thc time when titni was founded and for long 
afterwareb consdtutcd the bulk of Che cidzens, were never 
comprised in a designatioti which ex presses the very opposite 
of paganism* '’lhdd merans ^servantSi,' those who serve 
God or C brist* It cannot bc determined at what epoch the 
name vras first used to distingiis$h thc religious comiDunity, 
eomposed of members ot diderent tribes^ which was dominant 
in Hira duiing the stxth ceniury* Dates are compara- 
dvely of littlc impartance i what is rcaUy remarkable Is the 
existence in Pre-islamic dmes of an Ara bian community 
that was not based on bltHid-rcladonship or descent from a 
coimnon ancestor, hut on a spiritual principle, namdy, che 
profession of a coenmon ^a^th* The religion and ciilture of 
thc *Ibid werc conveyed by various channels to thc in most 
rccesscs of thc peninsuk, as wiU be shown more fuily in a 
subsequent chapter. They werc the school masters of the 
beathen Arabs^ who could seldom read or writc^ and who, ic 
must be owned, so hi from desiring to receivc instruction, 
rather gloried tn their ignorance of Bccomplishmcnts whkh 
they regarded as servile. Neverthelcss, the best minds among 
the Bedouins werc irresistibly actracted to Hfra. Poets in 
chose days found favour with pringes« A great number of 
Prc-idamic bards visited che Lakhmite court, whiJe some, 
likc Nibigha and ^Abid b* al-Abra^ made it cheit penaanenr 


It ia unnecessary to enter inco thc vexed qucstkn as to thc 
origin and rke of the Lakhmitc dynasty at According 
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to Hisbåm b. Muhaniiaiiid at-Xaibi^ wbo givcfi a Iht of twcnty 
kiiigSj CDverin^ a pcrriod of 521 year^ and cight months^ thc 

Ar^t Lakhmite rulcr was ’^Amr b« ‘Adf b. Nsisr 
b. Rabl*a K Lakhuij tbe saipc who was adoptol 
by Jadhrmsi, and aficrward$ avenged his death on Quccn 
Zabbi- Almo&t nothing is known of his successors until wc 
came to Nubndn 1 , sumacned al-A^war (the One-eyoil)^ 

who&c rdgn fålls in thc Arst quartcr of thc Afch 
century, Nubnin is rcnowncd in Icgcnd as thc 
buitder of Kbawarnaq, a famous dstlc near Hfra, 
It was buiJt al thc instancc of thc Eisinian king^ Yazdigird 
urhq dcsired a salubrious resfdence for his son, Princc Bahrim 
Gdr. On its completion, Nu^inin ordercd thc arcbicect, a 
‘ Roman' (i./., Ey^andne subject] named Sinimmir, to bc 
cast hcadJong from the batdemen ts, cither on account of his 

boasc ihat hc couLd ha.vc construcccd a yct more 
wondcrful cdiilce “which should turn round 
with tJie Sun," or for fear tbat hc might reveal 
thc position of a certain stone, the removal of which would 
causc thc wholc building to collapsc« One spring day (so the 
story IS told] Nu^min sat with his Viiier Ln Khawarnaqi^ which 
overlookcd tbc Fen''land (al-Najaf), with its ncighbouring 
gardens and plantations of palm-trces and canals^ to the wese, 
and the Eupbratcs to the east+ Charmed by the beauty of the 
prospect, he cicJaimed^ ** Hast thou ever seen the likc of 

this ? " “ replicd thc Vizier, ** if it wouJd 
but last,” “ And what is lasting ? ” asked 
Nu*man+ “ That which is with God in heaven^” 
“ How can one atiain co itP*' By renoundng the worid 
and serving God^ and stiiving after that which Hc hath.” 
Nu%iin, it is said^ immediatcly resoLved to abandon his 
kingdom j 00 thc same night hc ckd himself in aack-doth, 
stole away unpcrccivcd, and became a wan dering dcvotcc 

Tbis iegend seems to have grown out of the 
fotlowing verses by ^Adl b. Zayd, thc ^^dite :— 


KtiTmiB 
>«:iiidu II 

ucbdiitE. 


I 
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^CDnsider thou Kbawaraaq's lord —ixnå c£t 
Of hcKTcnly giiidsincc oometb vUjoh ctcar—^ 
Who onCCj rcjoicing in hh ajnple reaiin, 
Surveyed ibo broad Eupbrates, ond Sadir; ^ 
Then snddtn terror struclt his beart: bc erierl 


'Shail wbo dcalliwajd gæs, ^d plea&tire here?' 

Thej rdgned, tbej pro^pmd T yct, Ibeir glflry pasi, 

Jd jonder tombs tbcy Ue this mnny n yenr. 

At ln$t they werc like unto withered leaves 
Wblrled by the winda nway in wild carcer. 


The Opinion of mæt Ambfnn authors, thm Nu^min embraced 
Ch ristilnity^ is probably imfounded^ but liiere is rcason to 
bcllcve tkat he was well disprøcd towards and that bis 
Christian subjects—a Bishop of tjira is mendoned as carly as 
4 ID A^p.^enjoyed compicte rcligious liberty. 

Nu*mÅn^s pLace was £llcd by his son Mund bi r, an abte and 
cnergettc pnnee, The power of the Lakhmites at this time 

miy be inferred from the Cict tbat on tbc dcath 

Muiidalr II 

of Yazdigird I Mundhir fordbly intervened in 
che dispute as to the Perslan suoccssioii and prociured the 
clection of Bahrim Gdfi whose claims had previously been 
rejected by the priesthood.s In the war wbieh broke cut 
shoftty afterwards betwccn PersTa and Rome^ Mundhir proved 
himsclf a loyal vassaJ^ but was defeated by the Romans with 
great loss (421 a.d.J. Passing over several obscure reigns^ we 
arri ve at the beginning of the sixth century, when anotherr 

Mundbir^ the third and most illustrious of his 
namc, aseended the throne* This is be whotn the 
Arabs caJled Mundhir b. Ml* al-sanil .4 Hc had 
a iong and brilUani reigni which, however, was temporarily 


Unoaiikr III. 

h. Mi' M uffijL 


■ $^ir -was a casLfe iti Ihe vidnily of ^Ira. ■ T^bari, h 
i Bahram was educaled at under Nu'oun and i^undbir. The 
F^cniao fnuidee^ complained thai he had Uie fflannera and appearacce uf 
Iht Araba amnng wboqn hc had grown np rfabari, 1, I5&P 
* Ma' aJ-^amå Walcr ckf the tiry) Is xÅlA ip have been tbe sdbrEijuet 
ot MtLodhlr'i nsother, whose proper uamc wat MaHya or MawEyya. 
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doudcd by an event tbat cannot be undcratood withnut 5ome 
Fcrerence tp tbe general histoiy of the penod. Abcut 43 o a.d« 
the powerfiil tribe of Kinda^ whose princes appear to have hdd 
mueh the same podtton under the Tubba*s of Yemen as tbe 
Laichmites under the Persian monarchs, had CKtended their 
sway over the greater part of Cencral and Northem Arabia, 

Tbe moving spLrit in this conquest was Bujr, 
$urnatncd Akilu ’L-Murdr^ an anccstor of tbe 
poet Itnru^u ^l-Qays, On his deatb the Kinditc confederacy 
was broken up, but towards the year 500 k was re-establisbcd 
for a brief Space by his grantbon^ b. *Amr, and became 

a formidabJe rival Co tbe kingdoms of G bassin and 
Meanwbilc, in Fersia, the communistic doctrints of Maadak 

had obeained wide popularity atnong the tower 
dassesj and were iinally adopced by King Kawidh 
hirusel f^* Npw, it is oertain that at some date btiween 505 
smd 529 Hinth b. *Anir, the Kinditc, invaded *Irdq, and drove 
Mmidhir out of fais kingdoin 5 and it seems not impc^ble 

tbat, as many histoHans assert, the latter's down- 
611 was duc to his anti-Mazdakite opinions, whicb 
would naturally cxciie the dtspleasure of his 
suZrCrain. At any rate, whatever the causcs may 
have been, Mundhir was temporarily supplanted by ^årich, 
and akbough he was restored after a sbort interval, before ihc 


Uudak 


Uurldlltr 

BTPClIprf 

■■ 


accession of Anåshirwån, who, as Crown Prince, carried out 
a Wholesale massacre of tbe foJiowers of Mazdak (518 
the humiliadon which he had sufiered and cruelJy avenged was 
not soon forgotten ; » the Ufe and poems of Imru^u U-Qays 

* For an acwmC of Kfafdak aoil tib doctrincs Ilte reader jmj cctoiult 
S5ldeke'9 traoi^tioa of Tabari, pp. 140-144^ 154^ and 455-467, and 
Prcrfeasor BrowncS Lila-ofy Hiiiory tf/ Firsiat voL i, pp, 

» MEmdliur Alaogbtered in cjd^iI blwl some ferty of fifty mcmbc? of ihc 
royal bonse of Kiada who had falicn iolo hia hondSr Harilb bimaclf waa 
defealed and ilaiti by Mundhir in 529 ^ Tbcreafter tbe power ol Elnda 
sant, und they were gradually forced Etack to ibetr odginal setdemrata 
in fjadraioawt. 
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bear w!cne$s to the hcrcditaiy hatred subsisting between 
Lakhm and Kinda. Mundh ir^s operacions agalnst the 
Romans were conducted witii cxtiaordinary vigour ; he 
devascated Syria as far as Antioch, and Justinian saw himseH 

to entrust the defence of thesc provine« to the 
Ghas&ånid Hirich K Jabala (^dricb al-AVaj), in Vp^hom 
Mundhir at last Ibtiiid more than his match. From this ttme 
onward ihe tings of tjira and Ghassin are condnually raiding 
and plundcring each other^s territory* In one of his expcdi- 
tions MundhJr captiiied a son of and ^ immEdiaicly 

sacrihccd him to Aphrodite to the Arabian goddess 

a]-*Uzzij*^ but on tahing the held agam in 554 he was 

surprJsed and sbin by stracagcm in a bacclc which 
is known proverblally as *The Day of ^alima«* ^ 
On ±e whole^ the Lakhmites werc a heathen and 
bar barons racc^ and these cpiihce ar c richly deserved by 
Mujidhir LIL It is rcLated in the jfjhinl that he bad two 
boon-compantons^ Kh£lid b. atl-Mtidallil and ^Aitir bi Mashid^ 
with whom he used to ca remse; and onccj bclng irritated by 
words spoiccR in wine, he gave orders that ihey should bc 
buned ^ive. Next morniog he did not rcoollect what had 
passed and in^uired 3s usua] for bis fneads, On learning 
the mjth he was fiiled wich remorse, Hc caused two 

obelisks to be crected over thcir graves, and two 
“cSJSTSS- days ih every year he would come and sit b«tde 

EUiDjy, tli«c obelisks, which were called at-Ghuriyydn 

— Lt^ the Blood-smcarei One day was the Day of Good 

and whoever first encountered him on thar 
day rccdved a hundred black camels. The oihct day was the 
Day of EvU {jawmu on which hc would present the 

fifst-coraer with the head of a black poiccae (wr/édwjj then 
sacriJice him and smear the obelisks with his bloodi^s The 

‘ Oa arwthcr occauon hc aacriBcch fcHM- huaiired Cbrivlian nmu to 

Uic saiQc goddefs. 

• Sec p. 50 in/rar 


> AgHÅnf, ida; ^ I. 16 
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poet *Abfd b- al-Abra$ is said to ha?e ftllen a victim to this 
horrible rite. It condnued un til the doom feU wpon a certain 
(^anzala of who was gianted a year’s grace in order to 

reguiate his aftairs, on condition that hc should find a sureiy, 
He appealed to one of Mundhir's suite, Sharlk b. ^Amr, who 

straighiway rose and said to the king, “ My hånd 
^ bis and my biood for bis if hc fåil co return 

at tbc time appomied.” When ibc day camc 
Han^la did not Sppear, and Mundbir was about to sacrifitc 
Sharlk^ whose mourning-woraan had alrodj begiin to chant 
ihc dirgca Suddcnly a rider was seen approaching, wrapped 
in a ihroiid and perfumed for buriaJ^ A moiuning-womati 
accompanied blm. It wa^ Mundhir marvcllcd at 

their loyal ly, disniESsed them wlth marts of bonour, and 
aboUshed the ciistom which hc had irvsiituied**^ 

He vpas succccded by hi& son ^Amr, who ts known to 
contemporary poets and later bistorians as *Amr, son of Hind.^ 

During his teign Hlra becamcan important literaiy 
centre. Most of the fatnous poets tben li ving 
visltcd his court \ wc sbdl see m the next chap- 
ttr what rektions he had wich TaiaFa, ^Amr b* Kulthém, 
and H^dtb k };|llliza. Hc was a morose, passionate^ and 
tytaiuilcal man. The Arabs stood in grcat awc of hlm^ but 
vented chelr spile none the less, ^ At Hira,” said Dahåb 
al< 4 jl 4 ^^thejcafc mosquitoes and fever and lionsand ^Amr b. 
Hind, wbo acts unjusdy and wrongfully/'a Hc was skin by 
tbe ebief of Taghlib^ ‘Amr k KaSthum, in vcngcancc for an 
insult oÆtred to his moibet, l^ylL 

It is sufficient to mentlon tbe names of Qåbds and 


■ xiip L iS 

■ Hind w.-ua pritteus af iQuda (daughl«^ ot the H^th b. 'Amrincn- 
tioned ab(jvc]i, wbom Mundhir pcobahl^ eaptnrcd in onc of hl« matauding 
expedidons- She ww a ClirUtiaii, and foimded a moao^lcr^- at Hink 
Sec Nhtdckc's translation of TabaH, p. 172, o. 1.. 
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Mundhir IV, both of whom wcrr soii& of Hind^ and occu- 
picd tbc chrone for ^bort f»cnock. Wc now comc to tbc 

last Lakhmitp king of HIra, and by far tbe 
mose cclebrated in tradition^ Nu^m^ Eli, son of 
Mundhir IV, wltb the (name of honour) Abu 
Qdbils, who rcigncd from 580 to 6oa or froin 585 to 607, 
Hc was brought up and cducatcd by a noble Ghristian family 
in ^£ra, tbe head of whtch was Zayd b. father of the 

poet ^Adt b^ Zayd. '^Adi is sucfi an interesting hgtir-e, and his 
fortones were so closeJy and tiagically lin ked wÉtb thosc of 
Nu^dn, chac some account of his li fe and character wiU bc 
acceptable. Both his fkther and giandfather were men of 
unusual culture, who held higfi posts in the dvil administration 
under Mundhir 111 and his successors^ Zayd, moreover, 

through the good oÆces of a or Perslan 

ianded proprietor, Farrukh-mdh^ by namc, 
obtained from fEhusraw An&hirwan an importinc and can- 
fidcndal appointment—xhat of Poetmascer—ordinarily reserved 
for the sons of satraps^^ Wben ‘Adl grew up, his father sent 
him to bc educated witb the son of the He leamed 

to wrtte and speak Persian with complete facility and Arabic 
with the utmost elegance he versified, and hb accomplisb- 
ments induded archery, horsemanship, and polo. Ac the 
Persian court his personal beauty, wit, and readiness in reply 
90 imprcfscd Aniishirwin that hc cook him Into his service 
as secretary and interpreter—Arabic had never before been 
vrritcen in the Imperial Chancery—^and accorded him all the 
priviléges of a faVDunce» He was entrustai with a mission to 
Constantinople, where he was bonourably reccived j and on bis 
departure the Qay^r,® following an excelJcnt custom, instructed 
the o^cials in charge of the post-routes to pro vide horses and 


‘ Zayd was su^tipJly Rc^mt of aiicr the dcalh of Qdb^ aod pared 
the wayfor Mondhir LV« wbose mlence Karl m^kEle tum dete^tod by ihc 
people {trmdcke'a translaUon of p. 3416^ il iJ. 

* Tbc Arab« called tbe Byzanliæ emperor ' Cssar, and Uit 

Pcrstan emperor * T.dr^ Cboiroefli 
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every conveniencc bi ordcr tbat thc ambassader niigbf scc for 
thc txtent and rc&ourccs of thc Byzantme Empire, 
*^Adi psssed some time in Syria, espccially ae Damascus^ wherc 
bis first poem is said to have appeared. On his hubcr's dcatliL, 
wbich happened about this arne, hc renouneed thc splendid 
position at Hira wbich hc might have had for thc asking, and 
gave himsetf up lo huntbig and to all kinds of amusenicnt 
and plcasurc, only vlsiting Madi'in (Ctesipbon) at intervals to 
perform his secrctarial duties. While scaying at HIra hc fcll 
in love with Nu*mln*s daugbter Hind, who was then eleven 
ycars old, The story as told in thc Bwi of Songs h too curious 
to be entirely omitted^ thoiigh want of Space prevents me from 
giving it bl fulL* 


It Js fdalcd that Hlnd^ who was onc of thc faireat womtft of her 
tiincp went to chnreh oo Thorsday of Holy Week, three days after 

Palm Sundayj to recelve the sacramenL 'AdJ bad 
'Adt dKcti Ute eotered the church for the same purpose, He espied 

her—she waa a big, talt girl—while she was off her 
gttard^ aad åiced his gaze upon her befare she became 
aware of bim4 Her maidens, who had seen him approaching, said 
nothiog to tbetr mistrtss^ becaose one of them called Måriya was 
ctomourcd of ^Adi mid knew no other w-ay of making bis acqualnt- 
ance* TAlieii Hind saw him lookipg at herseVf was highly 
displeased and scolded her haadmaidens and beat some oi tbem, 
'Adl bad fallen in love with her^ but hc kept the matter secret fer a 
whole year. At thc end of that time Mdriya, thinlrin g that Hind had 
forgotteo what passede described the cborch of Thdma (St Thomas^ 
and the nuns there and thc fitrU who frequented it, aod thc beauty 
of the bnltdiog and of thc tamps, and s^d to her^ ** Ask thy mothor's 
leave to go.*^ As soon as leave was granted, Miiiya coaveyed the 
iDtelligence to ‘^Adi, who immedialely dressed himsdl in a magnib^ 


^ My fnend and coUeague^ Professor A A Bevan, writes lo me thal'' the 
Btory nf ^Adl'i msuriage with the king's daughter La based partly oa a 
verse in whfch the poet apcika af himaeU as oanneoted by marriage wilb 
Ihe royal bome [AgkdnJf h, 26, L 5^, and partly on, anolher vme in which 
he mc n (ions ^ the home of Hind' U, |a, 1. z)l Bul Ihia tiUid was 

evidently a Bedouin woman, not tho kUigs daoghter/' 
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cent gold'cmbrmdcrtd FenuD tunic (smd basten«! to tbe 
repdefvous, aocompaoied by severai y^iung men d Wbca 

Mårija perccived hicQi 5he cried lo H ind, " Look at tbis yoatb t by 
Gchd, he is fatror tban the lamps and all things elsn that thou snesf«" 
^'Wha h hn?^ sbe asked. ■”'Adf^ son of ''Doynu thinkp" 

sald Hind, "that be wiJt rccognise me if I oome ntarcr?'" Theo 
she advaDced and watcbcd hita as hn conversed with bis fHnnds, 
ODtsbining them all by tbd bnanty af his persan, tho elegance of his 
language^ and the spletidottr af his dressw Speak to bim/' saJd 
U^ya to ber yooog mistress, whosc conntenance bntrayod her 
fediiigs- After exchanging a fcw words thn lovers parted. Mariya 
went to ^Adi and promiscd, if hn wonld gratify her wisbesp to 
bring about bis union v^tb Hia.<L She Itsst no timo in waming 
Nn*man tbat hJs dangbter was desperately in love with ^Adi and 
would citber di^graen bersclf or die cf gtiéf unlnsa be ga\^ her to 
him. Nn^måop howeverp was loo prood to make overlurts to 'Adi, 
wbo on bis part feared to anger tbn prince by pioposlng an aliiaDCO. 
The Lngenious M^ya fonod a way out of thn diflionlty. She sng- 
gested that ^Adi sb^d tnvite Nn^maii and bis suite to a banquetf 
and having wdl pHed him witb wino sbould ask for the hånd of his 

daugbter, whicb would nol then bn refuEed. So it 
*^*h£<l*^*^ came to pass« Nn'man gave bis consent to tbe mar- 

riage, and atter thren days Hind was brougbt home 

to ber husbond«* ' - 


On the death of Mtiridhir IV ^AdJ warmly supported chc 
daims of Nu*m^ who bad formerly benn his pupil and was 

now his fathcr-in-law^ to the throne of ^Jra, 


■Adl — ^ li i p * U14 

wbich he etnployed on this qccasioa 
was compleicJy successful, but it cost him his 
life^ The partisans of Aswad b* Mundbir^ onc of the defeated 
candidates, resolved on vengeance« Their intrigues awakened 


■ n, 31,1- 3 K|q. 

* Whea Kunnua iumosoned the »aut of kfnndhir to Ctesapbon thai he 
Euight clino« a Ung from among tbeoii ^Adi suå to caeh one privately^i 
"tf Ihe CbosTOO demandswbetber yon can kcep the Araba in ordcf^ repl^i^ 
'Al 3 escept Nu'tidji/" To Nn^min, bowever, he aald t "The Chowes 
will ask, 'Can you manage yonr brothers?^ Say to htm : * m am not 
ilrung cooogh for tkeru, i am itHl Ina able lo cqulrid otbtf folk I 
Kurmue wjta wilb Ibis answer and oouferred Ibe ctowd opon 

Nu'inin, 
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thc ^picfon^ of Nu^iin ^gamst the K!ing-maker/ ^Adt 

wés cast Ldco prisori, whcrc he Isinguishcd for a 

tcing time and was Anally murderrerd by Nu'^min 
br h'irmia. Cho&rocs (Parwéz, son of Hurmus) had 

atready Idtcircned to procurc his relca«^* 

*Adi Icft a son named 2^yd;, who^ on the recom mendatioo 

of Nuhn^ was appointed hy Khu^raw Paxwéz to »ucceed bU 

Thf ^thcr as Sccrctary for Arabian AfTairs at tbe court 

oi atijrdt. ^Adi Cecsjphon. Appareijtly recondlcd to Nii^månj 

he was none the less bene on vengean«, and only waited for 
an opportun i ty. The tings of Persia wctc connoisseurs in 
female beauty, and when they de^tred 10 rcplcntsb tbcir harems 
thejiiscd to circulate an ad tisement dest^ribmg wiih extremc 
porticularity the phy^tca) and moral ijualitics wbJcb were to bc 
wught after; ^ but hithcrto t hey had neglectcd Arabia^ which^ 
as tbcy supposed^ could not fiirnish any woman possessed of 
tb«e perfections, Zayd therefore approached the Chosroes 
and said : know that Nu*min has in his family a number 

of woTiien answering to the desertpdon^ Let me go to bim, 
and wnd with mc onc of thy guardsmen who understands 
ArabSc*^ The Chosroes compLied, and Zayd set out for Hlrau 
On learnmg the object of his mission, Nu^ån exclaimed with 
indignation : ** What 1 are not the gazelles of Persja sufiScient 
for your nceds ? " The coniparison of a beautiful woman to a 
gazdJc is a commonplace ift Aiabian poetiy^ but the ofSeer 
aceompanying Zayd was lU acquaioted with ArabiC| and asked 
the mcaning of the word pf?r or wtiiAJ) which Nu^min had 
employcdp ‘^Cows,*^ »id Zayd. When Parwéi heard from 

his guardsman that Nu*miln had safd, “Do not the 
cows of Persia content him f ” hc could scarcely 
5uj:^ress his rage. Soon afterwards be sent for Nii*m4n, 


ncathflt 
NnUpiii UL 


* A futl aecount of thesé matters U gfren by T^barv, i, lOid^iosA« 

Kotdcke's translation, pp. 3 £4-3^4. 

■ A similar desenption oceun Ln Freytag^i jlrubMM -Ptjl, iL 

P* 589 *vt- 
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tbrew hm into chaJn^ cau^d b\m to bc tramplcd 10 
picccs by clephaiits,^ 

Nu^min IH appears in tradition a tyrannical prinoc^ 
dcvotcd to wmc, womcn, and son^i, Rc was the patron of 


Ch^wrtff dI 
Ka'mu LLL 


man^ cdcbratcd poetSj and speciaJif of NÆbigha 
DbubyånXj wbo wa^ driven frocn ^(ra in con^ 

scqncncc of a fidbe accusation. This episode, as wdl as 
another in which the poet Munakhlchal was concerned, gives 
ns a glimpse into the private Hfe of Nu^min. He had marned 
his step-mother, Mutajamda^ a great beauty in her time ; hut 
thoggh he loved her pasionatEly, she bestovred her aCections 
cUewhere, Nibigha was suspected on account of a poem in 
which he desertbed the charms of che queen with the utznost 
minuteness, but Munakhhhal was the real cu]pnL Xhe lovers 
were surprised by Nu^man, and from that day Munahhkhal 
wasnever seen again. Hence the proverb, “Unti! Mnnath- 
thai shail rcturiij*^ or, as wc mighc say^ *'^Until th^ coming of 
the Coqcigruesu'* 

Alchough severaJ of rhe kings of Hfra are said to have been 
Chrisdan^ it is very doubtful whether any except m 

deserved even che name; the Lakhmites, nnlike 
the majority of tJieir subjccES, wcrc tboroughly 
paga£i» Nu^min^s edtication would naturally pre- 
dispose hJm to Christian i ty, and his con version may have betn 


Xta-taiin'i 


wroughe, as the legend 


by his mentor *AdJ Zayd« 


According to Muhamtnadan genealogists, the Ghassinids, 
both chose secUed in Medtna and those to whom the namc 
Tifc.GhMtuiMi » consecrated hy popidar usagt — the Ghassinids 

Syrn — are descended from *Ainr K *Åmir 
al-Muayqiyi^ who, as was rebted in the last chapter,^ sold his 


poss^ians in Yemen and quicted the country, taking with him 
a great number of ics inhabitanrs, shortly btfore the Bursting of 


* Tabstd, M NAkLdEt's traaslatioo, pp. 324-531, Iba 

Qatajba ia EnOenQw's Ckreiftjma^kyy pp, 3>-33- 

S 
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the Dykt of His sort Jafna is gtncmll^ rcgardod as 

the fourtdcr of tho dynasty, Qf thdr cirly history vtry fe tf 
authenric facts have hcen preservcd. At firsi, we are told, 
they paid tributc w the Pa}å*ima, a feroily of thc siock of 
SalfK who riilcd the Syrian borde riands tinder Roman pro- 
tecHon. A strugglc ensucd, from which thc GhassiniJs 
emerged victoriou^ and hen ce fort II wc find them cstablished 


in these regions as thc represen talt ves of Rortian authorlty 
with the official titles of Patricius and Fhylarch^ which they 
and ihe Arabs around thetn rcndcred after thc simple Oriental 
fashion by ^fCing^ 


The firsfe (sstya Jbn Qutayha] that rcigned in Syria of the family 
□f Jaioa wa$ Hdrifh b. Muharnqji who was so caiied because 

hc biimt (.^dri'dfa) the Arabs in their faoiiiea. He ia 
H^th the Etdcr and hiS name of hoDDur 

(Jbunya) is Abii After him tcigned Hirith b. 

Abl Shamifi knowo as Harifh the Lame {iit^A*raj)^ 
whosc mother vfas Miriya of the Ear-ringa^ He was the besl of 

Iheir kings, and the most lortunatef and the craftiest; and m his 
raids be went the fartbest a£eld+ Hc led an expeditloo agaJnst 
Khaybar" and cafried off a nnmber of piisoncrSr but set Iheni firee 
after hia reUiro to Syria. Wliea Mnodhir b. Må" al^samå marched 

agalnst him with an artny loo^ooo atrang> ^irith sent 
a handred men to mect him—ainong them the poet 
Lpabid« who was ihen a yoath—osteosibly to maiie petce. They 
surtounded MucLdhiris tent and slcw the Idng and his companionii; 
theo they look horscp and some escapedp while others were slajn. 
The Ghassanid cavalry attacked tbe army nf Mundhtr and put them 
to hight. ^årith bad a daughter namcd Hunma, who perfumed thc 
tnindrcd cliampions na that day and clad theni in shrouds of whitc 
linen and coats of mail. She ia the heroine of thc proverb^ " The 
day cd Kaiima is no secreL""" Ijirith was 9ucccede<l by bis sonn 
1;firith thc Youugcr. Among bis ot her »os were ^Amr b. ^irith 
(caLlcd Abc Shamir tho Younger), lo whom Måbtgha came na teaving 
Na'mdo b, MandhLr; Mnndhir b. Ijfjrith; and ai^^Aybam b. I^åritb^ 
Jiibala^ Ihe son of at-Ayhamp was thc last of the Idngs cd GlUssåm 


t^irUli ihe 


■ A Inwn In Arahia, »orne distance to Ihe norfb of Mcdioa« 
* SeC Freylag, jlrdAuin Praixrbia, wo\, OrP- 
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tf 6 was twelve !bpAiL$ ia beight« ukd bJs feet briished tho ground 
wlien be rode od horsebacL He reaebed the [slainic ptriod sind bc' 

eune a Moslcm in tbo Caliphate of 'Urøar 
^ bat afterwsLrds ho tumed ChristiAn and went to live in 

tho Byxantine Empirt, Tbc occasion of his hiraing 
Christian tiraa this: In passing through the baiaar of Damascus he 
let his horse Iread npon one of tbe by standers^ who sprang up and 
slruch JabaJa a blow on the face. The Ghassdnfs selzéd the fcilow 
and brought bim before Abi^ ’Ubayda b. aJ-Jarrdhp'^^i^F^hJng that 
h e had stmek the ir master. A bu * Ubayda demanded proof. What 

use wiJe thou mako of the proof t"' said Jabala. Ho answered i " If 
be has stmck thee, thou strike bim a blow in return.^ ** And 
shal] not hebesJainf’^ "No."" '^Shall not his hånd be cut 
^No/ !^id AbA 'Ubo3rda; '^God has ordained letaliatlon only — > 
blow for blow," Thert JabaJa went forth and belook bimself to 
Eoman tenitorj and became a Christtan f and he stayed there alt 
the re^ of his lile.^ 


T'be Arabian traditions respccting tho dynasty of Gbassin 
are hopclessly conf^cd and supplj hard ly any materiaJ even for 
uiJL.. u r rougb hbtorical sJcetch which enay be pieced 

O^ULbcLunc; t h i , . ^ ^ + 

cogether from the scittered notices in Byzantine 

authors^s It wouid scem that the Ærst unquestionable Gbas- 
sinid prince wos ^irith b. Jabala f^Apida^ rou fejS^Ao)^ who 
Hgures in Arabian chronicles as the Lame/and who 

was appointed by Jusdnian (about 5^9 to balance, or the 
Roman side, the aedreand enterprising King of t^ira, Mundhir 
h, Mi^ al-sain£ Dunng tbc greater prt of his long reign 
CS 29 “S^ a,d.) he was engaged in wax with this dangerous 


rival, to whose defeat and death in the decisive hatde of 
Halfma we have already referred, Like all h!s line, H^th 
wasa Christian oF the Monophysite Church, whteh he defended 
wiih equal aeal and success at a time when its very escisicnce 


* A celcbrated Companion of the ProT^cf^ He led the MosTera army to 
the conqueat of Syria, and dlod of the plagae lu 639 a,n» 

’ rbn Qulayfaa id l^riUinow"^ CAmfbwuMyp pp. 

^ The folio wing detalis are cxhractcd from N^Tdekc's monograph: £>jV 

ChitS^nLvfi£n ^drsifti aus Hoilut in JfrAniwi. d. PnUiS, 

Aka^. d» lri£jffnM:Ady 7 i*N (acrflnf 1S87). 
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was at snilcCi Th,c following story illustrates his formidable 
chaiattcr* Xow^rdis the end of his lifc hc visited Coostanti- 
noplc lo arrangc witH the Imperial Crovernment whiefa of his 
sons should succeed him, and made a powerful impresslon on 
ihc pcople of that dty^ csjjceially on the Emperor's ntphew^ 
Justin Many ycars afterwardsj when Justmus had f^cn 

in to dDtag£y the chamberlaLns wouid fiigbrcn him^ when hc 
began to rave, with Hush ! Arethas will oome and take you.” * 

^irith wassncccedcd by bis son, Mundhir, who vanqnishcd 
the new King of (^dbiis b. Hind, on Aste nsion Day,, 

ytodhirb, 570 **^*1 ^ ^ perhaps identical 

with that cclcbrated by the Arabs as the Battie of 
*Ayn Ubigb. The refiisal of the Emperor Jostinus tn fumish 
him with money may have prevented Mundhir from pursuiog 
his advancage,and was the beginning of open hosrility between 
them, which culminaicd about eleven years later in his bang 
carried off 10 Constanttnople and foreed to tesidt in Sidly. 

From this time to ihe Persian conquest of Palestinc 
(614 A+oJ anarchy prcvailed throughout the Ghassinid 
kingdom. The various tribe$ elected their own princes, who 
sometimes, no doubt, were Jafnites ; but the dynasty had 
viituaily brofcen up. Fossi bly ic was restored by Heraclius 
when hc drove the Persians out of Syria [629 A-n+% as the 
Gbasslnians are rcpeatedly found fighting for Rome against 
the Moslenis, and according to the unanimous tcstlcnony of 
Atabian writers, the Jafnite Jabala b. al-Ayham, who took an 
active part m the stniggle, was tlic last king of Ghassån. 
His accession may be placed about 635 The poet 

Hasdbi b* Xhlbst, who as a native of MedJna oould claim 
kinship with the Ghass^ids, and visited their oourt in hi$ 
youth^ gives a glowing description of its luxury and mag- 
niiicence. 


■ NOldekr, di+ p. 20, rden ta oi Ephesna, iiip 2. Sh Iftf 
FariofikdEccUiutAikiil Htftoiy Biskop ff/Epk^ms, transUted 

by R. Payac Smilb, p. itfSi 
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Hmid b 

nib 


,bir» dutrm 
at (Ibc 


I have MCn Icp sip^ng-girLs, five oi tht:m Greekjs, singing Grcck 
Songs to thf of 6ve frotn Hira whc> had becn prc- 

itepted to Klag Jabila by ly^ b. Qabisa,* cbmabag 
B^byloaian airs^ Arab sagera iised to come from 
Mecca and elsewhcrc før his ddight; and when ho 
would drmk wiac bo :»if on a coucb of myrtto and 
jstaioinc and all sorts ol sweet^smd3iag floiitrcrs, sur- 
rouadcd by gold aJid silver vessels foU of ambcrgris and mu^ 
Duriag winkr a]DO£'WtMKl bumcd in his apartmcnts, wliilo Lo 
Summer he cooled himsctf with Botb be and bis oourtlers 


worc light robes^ arnmgcd witb more reg^ to comfort than Cere- 
mony." in the bot i^eather^ and wbito furs^ caJicd /a or tbe Ubep 
in the cold season ; suid, by God^ I was never lo his oompony biil 
be gave me the robe wbicb be was wearing on that d33^f and many 
of his frieads v?cre thus honoured. Ro treated the rude with før- 


bearanoe - bo laughed witbout reserve and lavished his gifts before 
they were sought, He wns bandsomet and agrceablc i n conversa- 
tion : I aever koew bim od^end Ui speech or acL" * 


ITnlike the rtval dynasty on the Euphrates, the Gbssfdnids 
had no fixed residcncc. They nilcd the cauntiy round 
Damascus and Palmyn^ bat these pkecs were never in thoij- 
posscssion. The Capital of Chclr nDmad kingdom was the 
cemporary camp (in Aramaic^ fiérté) which føllowed them to 
and froj but was generally to be found in the Gaulonitis 


* [yu b. Qahl^ ruccccdcd Nii''miQ Ilt as rider of ^ini {6oa-djt Arl3,|i- 

Be belon^ed to the tnbe of T^yyi'- Sec RothstciPK p. 119, 

■ J read for yaa/a^tm. The ajrangciuent which Ibc 

former word denotes it exptained In Lane's Dictionary id ** the Lhrowing 
a portioa of ooe'a ganuent over his teft ihouSder, and drawiug iii cx- 
trenuty under lus Hgbt inU| and tying tlic two extrenUtlcs togedicr in a 
kno* open h4s bowm." 

> The /fljMib ii propcrly a Idnd df whJEc sttat or wcasel found Ic 
Abyulnia and Dortheru AInca, but the oame is also applieit by Mubaen- 
ttudans lo other fors, 

* Aghdid, xvi, 15^ 11 . 21-30. So far åfli it porports lo proceed from 

B^iiiaan, the pas^^e is apocrypbal^ but this do« cot »crlously aflect ili 
valoc as evidencci if we conaider that it is probably cotnpiled froo] tbc 
poet's drWn in which the Gbandnids arc offen epoken of. The pir- 
dcular rtfercnGc to Jihola al-Ayham is a nibtake. aoijaaint^ 

ance with the Ghassinidt belongi to the pagan period of hit life, and he 
is known to bave acccptcd Estam many ycara bciorc Jahala begao to 
retgiL 
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[al-Jawlin), South of Datnascus, Thus under thc qukkenmg 
Lmpulsc of Heltcnisttc culture the Gha$^ids dtvdoped a civi- 

Itsauon far supcrlor to thai of the Lakhpihes^ whoj 
just bctause of thelr haif-burbarian character^ 
were more ctosciy in couch with the heachen 
Arabs, and cxcrciscd a deeper inhuencc upon them. Some 
aspccts of this dvilisation have been indicated in thc descrip- 
tion of Jabala b. al-Ayham's court^ attributed to the poet 

An earjier bard, the famous Nibigha, Jiaving fallen 
out of favour with Nu^min III of HJr^j to Syria, where 

he composed a splendid cutogy of thc Ghassinlds 
in honour of his patron, King ^Amr, son of Hirith 
the Lame. After celebrating their warlike 
pfowess, which he has immortaliscd in the oft-quoted ver^— 


f-r 


One faull Ihey have; thelr Awords are blunl of edge 
Through constant bcating on thelr foemen s mad,* 


he concLudes in a softer strain 1 


''Theirs is a Lberal nature that God gave 
To 00 tuen dse; their virtues never faiL 
Tfaeir home Ihc Holy Laud; thEir faith upright; 

Thcy hope to prosper if good deeds ayaii, 

Zoned lu fair wtse ^od delicately shodp 

They keep tho Feast of Palms, when maideos pa3e, 

Whose scarict silken robes on trestles hanft 
Greet them with odorons bougbs and bid them had. 

Long lapped in tbo" bred to war, their limbs 
Grecu-shouldered vestene nts^ white-sleeved, richly veii*'^ 

The Pre-^islamic history of thc Bedouirts is mainly a record 
of wars, or rather guerillas^ in which a great deal oF ralding 
and plundering was accom pi ished, as a mle wlthout scrious 
bloodshed. Thcrc was no lack of sbouiing; vollc}-* of vaunts 

* NiMgbB, ed. by Dmnhaarg, p. 7S ■ NOEdckc^ Defedui, p. 96. The 
whok poero bas been tranalatcd by Sir CharEea Lyall in bii iCnjn'fHf 
Arabtan Poctry, p. 95 sqq. 
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Cbancts- 

Bedjujia 

bl^lAC^. 


and satires were exchanged; camels and women werecarrkd 
oF; many slcirmbhes toak place but fcw piiched battlcs: it 
was an Homcric kind of warfkre that callcd fortb individual 
exertion in the highest degree, and gave ampie opportun! ty for 
stnglc-handcd deeds of heroistn. wrftc a true history of 

siich Bedouin feuds is welUnigh itnpossible« As compara-* 
trustwortby sources of informatioJi wt have otily the 
poems and fragmeni^ of versc which bave been preserved. 

According to Suyi3ti| the Arabian traditionists 
used to demand from 'any Bedouin who rebted 
an historical event the citation of some verses m 
its Support i and, in eFcct, aJt such sidn'es that have tome 
down to us art c rystalJised round the poems. Unfortunatdy 
tlicse crystals are seldom pure, It appears only too often thai 
the narratives have been invcjited, with abundant lancy and 
withmore or less skili, lo suic the contents of the versts/^ ^ 
But akhough what is traditionally rclaicd concerning the 
Bactle-days of the Arabs {jfyyému h to a Large extent 

legendary, it describes with snfficieni fidelity how tri bal bos- 
ti lides generally arose and ihe way in which tbey were con- 
diicred. The folEowing account of the War of Basds—the 
most famoiis of thosc waged in Pre-istamic times—will serve 
to illustrate this impartant pha&e of Bedouin Hfe.^ 


Towarda the end of Ihe fif ih een I ury a,d. Kulayb^ sou of Habra,. 
was cbkftaio of tbe Banu Taghlib, a powerful Uibe which di vided 

wllb their kinsmeii. tbe Banii Gakr, a vasl tract la 


Bulk 


north-caslern Arabla^ eztending from tlio central 
highlands to the Syrian dfrsert. UH victory at the 
head of a confederacy fornted by these tri besand others over the 
Ycmenite Arabs rrtade bim the first man in the peninsniap and M»n 
his pride bccame no less proverbial Ihan his power.* He was 


* Ttiorbecks, fift aorisJanoKitcir DiMfr^ p. iah 

■ Ttic lolloiiHne narniSive Is an ahridgcitcnt of Ihc hlstoryor Ihe War 
of JijLåui rrlatcd In Tibru^s commentary an Ihe (cd. by 

Frcytog), pp. 420-42J and Cf. I^o^dckc's DflfciMS^ p. 5 qq. 

* Scc p, 5 utifra. 
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mirned to HaiiU, daugbtcr of Mm-ra, of the Baud Bakr, and dw«ll 
in a 'prtseno {frimd),. where he daimcd the sole rig lit of pasttuage 
for hinudf stud Ihe sons of Murm. Rj& brother^in-law, Jassa^ had 
an aunt nanicd Bafus. Whiie living under her nephev/s proLection 
sbe waa ji^ned by a ccrtain Sa'd, a clieqt of her own pcople^ who 
bfoagbt witb bim a sbc-carøcl caJled SardbS. 

Now Li happened tbat Kulayb, xeing a iark's nest as ho walbed 
oo fais bud, said to the bird, which was screamLog and Hattering 

distrcssfuUy over her eggs, Have no fear \ I will 
proiect thcc." But a sbort time aftcrwards fac 
jai^kHum. observcd in that place the back of a strange caiod 

and found the eggs trodden to pLeces. Ncat moruing 
when hc aod Jassds vkited the pasture groaodp Itubyb ooliced ihe 
sbe^camel of 3a'd among his brothcr-in-Iaw's berd^and conjccturing 
that she faad destroycd the eggs, cried out lo Jassås," Tako h«d 
thoo I Take heed I I have pandered somethJog, and wer* I sure, 
r would have done it I May this she-Oimel never conie here agaia 
with this herd ! ^ -* By God;^ ojcclaimcd Ja3aås, " bol she shalJ 
come I " and when Kubyh throatened to ptorce her edder with an 
amow^ Jassis retorted^ By the stones of Wå'U/ fii thine arrow in 
bor urider and 1 will fet mj bnee iu thy backbooe I" Then he 
drove his camels forth from the Rnbyb went home in a 

pasaOn, and said to his wLfe, who songht to discover what ailed 
him, '* Knowest thou any one who durst defend his cUent agatust 
tne? " ^e aast^udj " No One except my brother Jassis, Lf he has 
Øven his word*'' She did wfaat she cotilri to preveut the quarrel 
going furthoTj and for a ttmc nothiog worae than buots passed 
between tlieoi, un til onc day l£tilayb wonl to Lookafter his camets 
which were bmug taken to water, and were foUowed by those cd 

Jassis, While the latter were waitiug their tmn to 
diink* Sa'^d's she^camel broke loose and ran towards 
ibKuuL the water* Kabyb Lmagined that Jassis had let her 

go delibcrateJy^ and reseoting the snpposed insult* he 
seixed his bow and ahol her through the odder* The btast by 
down, moaning loudiy, bofore the tent af Bisus, who io vebeineut 
indignadon at the wrong sufeered by her Mend, Sa*d, toce the veil 
from her head* beating her face and crying, “ O shame, shamc 3 " 
Theoj iddressiDg Sa^d^ bnt raising her voiee so that Jassis might 


Wi'il 


u Iht cDommon oneestor of Bair and Taghlih, Por thr luc of 
stoues Lq ihc worahip of Ihe Pagan Arahs a« Welltuuuen 

dFubixAm Hdtieniums (and cd-), loi iqq, Robtrison Smith, L^ctum 
m ike Rtii£icn tiu (Loqdmi, p^ 3oo aqq, 
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hear, she spoke tbc$c ver$cs^ wliicb are knc^wn aa ^ The Instigatore* 
(at-MMimihlkibåii » 

" 0 Atf fhj^ / Prcr/firf tkyuff t 

This for Ihtir diints Aow in? miv. 

Look io rr^ hords, / dmrgif far I doubi 

(/oiiT^kfOT ilt truiy fan. 

By thy ir/t^ htsd / jW Minqa/s kousCf 
Thau mttldsi noi have bna wrvngcd, my clientf Ikérct 
Bul rtirw such folk I dwtll among ihal when 
The wotf come^f *tis my thecp hc comts to tearV*' 


Jassia wa$ etuug to the qtuck by thc imputation, which no Ar^b 
can eadure^ tbat inj my and insult might bc indicted npon his gucst- 
frieod with Impunity. Scnuc days afttrwards, haTitig ascertained 
that Kulayb bad gone out auarpted, he foHowed and siew him, sod 
in haste to his own pcople. Murra^ whcn he beard the oews^ 
»id to his son, " Thoa aJone mast answer for thy deed t thon shalt 
be put m chains that bis kiasfnen may slay tb«. By tbe stones cf 

Wi'i 4 uever will Bakr and TagbUb bc joiotd togn^er 
in welfate aiter the dcath of Knlajb^ VctiJyj an eviJ 
jvmAå. ^ thing hast thon brought opou thy poopIOr 0 Jassis t 

Tbou hiwt stain thcir chicf and $everod their anion 
and cast war into their ndd^" So be pot Jassås in chains and con^ 
Gned hlcn in a teut; then he annunoned the elders of the faiuilics 
and asked themp What do ye say concenung Jassds ? Hcre hc is, 
a prisoner, untU the avengers dennnd bim and we deliver him tmto 
tbem.'^ *^No, by God," cried Sad b. Malik b. Pubaya b. Qay^ " wc 
wiH not give blm npj but will fight for him to the last man I Wlik 
these words he caded for a camel to be sacrificed, and when its 
tiiroat W 9 S ent they sware to One another over the blood Ther^ 
tipon Mnrra said to Jassis:— 


“ // war l/to» Åaii and hrov^ki ott mt, 

No loggard I vilk arms oatwcm. 

Wkah'fT b^alJf / moki io flov 
^“5 ban^i eii/f fl/ dtalk at mom. 

sptaT-points ehisA, my vound^d etaa 

I /j Jomd ta drag thi Sptar kc riaintd. 

1 Ntvit 1 rakf if wr mwf fre, 

What Dtsliny haik preordairnd. 


* 422, t4 N&ldeke's p. 319^ lait h'ne and ielL 
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/ tffjW iimt 

To find from tkt shamc thai stars. 

A Irttidy 1 fh ritt and mjf f/tjt £t rousrd 

For thc skock of tkt horsomon against tho tfairsr ^^ 

Thus bcgxn tlic War of BsisÅs belwcen Tagblib on Ihe one side 
md tbo dan of Sbayban, lo whtch bclonged, on Ihe other ; 

ouUi^Haf Tcraaining divisions of Bakr held aloof 

wjf betwwa from tUo struggle, considering Sh^ybin to be oleaxly 

in the wrong. The Jalter were redueed to dire straits, 
when an event oceurrod which causod thc Bakntes 
to ris* as one man od behalf of their fcLIaw^ H^th b, UMd, 
a famous knight of Bakr* had refused to take pasi in the conteslp 
Saying in words which bccame provecbkip "1 have neEtber camd 
nor she^catnel io iV* "it is no alfair of mSne.* One day his 
ntphew, Btijayr, encountered Ktilayb's brothcTp Miihalbil, on whoni 
Iho mantle ot the murdered chief bad fallen ; and MuhaJhil^ stmek 
vHth admiration for the yonth's comdiness, asked tJui who he was. 

Bojayr,” said he^ “the Sftn of ^Atnr^ the son cf “UbitL'’ "'And 
who is thy und* on the raotheris stdel*" "My mother is a cap^ 
tivc'* (for he wmild nol namc an unde of whom be had no honour). 
Then Muhalhil stew hinip cryjn& Pay for KuLayb's slioedatchet I" 
On headng this, Hårith sent a message to Mubalhii in which he 
dedared Ihat if vcngcancc were satished by thc death of Bujayrp 
be for hk part would gladly acqinosce. But Muhalhil replied, I 
have taken satisfaction only for Kulayb^s shoe-iatchet.'' Tliereupon 
^arlth sprang up !n wrath and cried:— 

"Ged knou’i, / h'ndltd no{ thh fro, otikd 
/ am bumtd in it fo-day^ 

A hrd /u> a sAoo-Jdfchei £r foo d^iir; 

Jo korso / To korse f A iray /^ 

And id^Find> of Uie Band Bakr^ said on thi* occasiop ^ 

V We spar (d the Banå Hind* and said^* Oirr brof kors ihcy rematn *■ 
if maj bo Timt wiU of us one poople yei againf 


■ f/amév, 4?J, ti aqq. Ni^Edeke's Dolotlat^ p. 4lp 1. s tqq, 

■ & seq. Nddeke't Dtloi^tuSf p. 44^ i 3 seq, 

1 Hind la thc ineUier of Bakr and TaghJlb. Htrr the Elanii Hind eSons 
of HincO are the Taghhbita. 
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wh£H ihé irføng grcw fnam/istf ^nd nai^ III stcod pfairt, 

And naugki but rulklm baU, w paid than 

fcartf wiih bane f 

At tions TTtafchid we /orik A> t^ar in vfralh and kigk 
disdaln^ 

Ou^ sttvrds brcugkt widawkxtod and iatn and iti^ailing in thnt 
train, 

Our spcan deaii gaskct tride wJunce biood liko v*oIrr sf>illrd 

aiiiitiitu 

Ito way 6u/ foKc to neaftm for^ and maftory cblain; 

Til itocing coniarttily io moei wild actions uitk humantr 
By mi tkca mayst vin ta ptact u-ktn gaod is iriid in aain. * 


The Balcr laow prepared for a dedsivo battie. As tfcieir 

eaemy had the advantagc to otunbers^ they adopted a strala^em 
dcyi 5 cd by Hirith. "Fight tbem," said "with yoiir worneiL 

Ki^nip every woTHao wJtb a sniall walcrslcin and gi^tr ber a clubr 

Plact tho wholc body of thom behind you—tb« will måbe yon more 
rerølved in hattie—and wwr some distin^uLshing marlt whicb they 
wilt rcco£nlse> so tbrit when a wottum passes by one of yotir 
woujided she may koow him by his martÉ and øve him waler to 
drink, and rahe him froni the gronnd j bat wben she passes by ooe 
of yoiir fæs sbc will smile hitn witb her dub and slay him*** Sto tlw 

Bokrites ■ shaved tbeir beads, devoting themselves to 
Ttw Diy of death, and made this a marlc of leoogoition bclween 

themselves and their womea, and this day was caUed 
the I>ay of Sbearing, Now Jafcdar h. Pubo^a was an ilhfavoured, 
dwarfiah man, with fair Bowiog love-locks, and hc saJd, '"O mv 
pcoplc, if ye shav« my head ye will disfignre me, so leave mj locts 
for the trst horseman of Taghlib thal sImH etnerge from the hill-pass 
OB the morrow *■ (racanlng " I wiU answor for him, Lf my locks a« 
sparcd'O.' On his request being granted, be eicUimed 


** To vift and daugkltr 
Htnot/orih I am dtad t 
Z>Mf/ for oinimtnt 
Ørt leiy hair iS Sktd^. 

Let mt døst wUk ikt korstmm 
The fflw iVka hiiktr fidty 

Cut my i«ii >0« "f 
1/ t stand asidt i 


■ ffajBi^p 9^ 17 *«lr N^Welic’a Bdcchtif p. 45,1 M iq<3h 
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Well woti a moiJktr 
// the son ske (fore 
And sweMUd ori ker tosom 
And smelt him der^ 


Whenetter warriors 
In £he mellay meei, 

1$ a fvny weakJing 
Or a man comptetel** ■ 


He kcpt tlis promise but ia tbe course of the fight he f cU, soTerelv 

woa&d«L Wheo the woinen caune to him, they saw bis love-Joc^ 

I and iniagiiung tha* he v&s an enemy despatched him i«lh tb«r 

dub«. 


The prcsence of women on the field aod the actiiro sharc thev 

took in the cembat naturally provolted the bitterest fccliogs. tf 

w™« u ww not engaged in finishing the hJoody worfc of 

“'"lp tocgues were busy inciting tbem. We 

are told thal a daughier of al-Fiad bared hersclf 
recklc^^siy and chantcd :— 


" IVar/ Warf War f Wart 
It *ÆS blaeed np and s^rcked wj 
Tkt hi^lamis an JUied mtk iU nwft, 

Well dcne, lÅe tnorniitg wken your ktads yt 'Skp«/* * 

The raolhers were accompanied by Iheir childrcn, whose tender 
age did not aiways protect thein from an eaasperated foe, It is 
related that n hORcman of the Band Taghhb tinnsfixed a yonng boy 
and hf led him up on the pomt of hi* spcar. He is said to haveheen 
orgcd to this act of savagcry by one sd-Baabdz, who waa riding 
behind him oo the cnipper. Their trinniph »is short ; al-Find nw 

thcnij and with a single spear-thmst pinned them to each olher_an 

eafploit which his omi vetses rccorcL 

Oa this daj the Banu Bakr g^ed a greal vjctory, ajid bfoJce the 
pover Dl Ta^hUb. It was the last battie of note in tho Forty 
Years War^ whjch was carried on, by raidiag and plandering, uatiJ 
the cxhan^itiDn of both trfbes and tho iniiiieacc of Mundhir IIl 
of B£m brODgbt Lt to An cntL 


Not many years after the condusion of peacc between 

« Bam^, asa, ^ »cq. Noldelce-f DelrrJw. p 46, L 16 »qq. 

• Bamdta, 754 ,6 teq. Natdcke'* DeUclm. p, qy, 1 .1 se^ 
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Bakr and Taghlib, anotbcr war, hardly Icss famoiis in tradition 
than thc War of Basus^ brokn out in Central Arabia« The 

combatants worc thc tribes of *Abs and Dhu- 
bydn, cbe principal stocks of thc Band GbatafiOi 
and thc occasbn of cheir comiog to blow^ " 

rclated as fbllow? :— 


Tb« Wif Dl 
Dibin ftUd 


IS 


QaySp son of Znbayr, waa chicfiAia of 'Abs. He had a hors* 
callcd l>^is, renowncd for its speed, wbicb h* matched ^ainst 
Ghabrdf a nrare beloiigin^ to Hudhaj'fa b, Badrj thc chicf of 
Dhubyåo. U was agrccd thal the cotirse shoald bc a hundred 
bow-shots in Jungthp and thal the ■^rictor shodd recetve a hundred 
camcls. Wlifln tho race began Ghabrd took the lead, but as Ihey 
Jeft the firm ground and entered npon the sand, where the * going * 
was heasjp graduiilly drew level and passed his antagonist 

He was ncadog the goal when some DhobyMitcs sprang from an 
acnbnscade prepared beforehaedj and drove him out of his coursci 
thiB crsablLng Ghabrå lo defeat him, On being informed of this 
fcjul plaj Qay? naturally claimcd that he had won the wagcr^ but 
the men of Dhuby^ refnsed to pay even a single camcl. Bitterly 
resenling thdr trcachEry^ be waylaid and slew one of fjudhayfa's 
brothertk B^idhayfa sougbt vengeanccp and the murdcr of Slulifcp 
a brolher of QaySj by bis horsemen gave the sigiiai for war. In the 
øghting which ensued Dbubydn more than held their ownp but 
neither party couJd obtain a decisive advantage. Qays siew the 
brothers B^^dhayfa and HamaJ — 

I s/«# and wy k^ari tkireby, 
ifsidkayfa my aveniiitg brand ; 

But thoiigh I slaJUd my Ihirzt by staying ihtmt 
I wuU as liif havt iasi my Wn Anud.*" ■ , 


After B long period—for^ y^sars aecording lo ihe tradihonaJ 
compntation—*Aba and Dhubyin wero recondled by the exei^OiiS 
of two chieftains of Ihc latter tribe, Hirith b* ♦Awf and Harim b. 


^ Bamdsa, 0. IhB Nnbltap dted by Rasiiina«n, Addi(amtnia ad ffu- 
tmam Arabum anU tstimismum, p. J4. remaii« that befwc Qay» nowo 
hid cTcr limentcd a foe eilifi by hlmsclf (wa-A™* awu^aiu man rathd 

maqtMahu)^ 




TbA Hi)ÅL 
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whose ganenus and patriotic inlerveation the poel Zobavr 
^ wen t ioto exile, " I will not look," he »id, 

Qa l£ie face of aay woman of Dhabyi^o whoae father or brothcr or 
husband or son [ bare fciUod." If we n«y believc the Irgend. tie 
tKcajuc 3 Cbrutiaa monk smd cadc^l his days in 'Uman* 

DiJscending; westwird from thc h\^hhi\ds of Najd thc 
travclkr gradgally approachts Uic Rtrd S«, which is scparatcd 

from the moimtains runnmg parallel to k by a 
narrow strip of coasc-laiiij, caticd the Tibåma 
(NechcrlandJ. The rugged plateau between NaJd stad iho 
^ coast forms ihe yiJ5z (Barritrr), through which in ancknt 
bmes ihe Sab^an caravans laden with costly mcrchatidise 
passtrd on th«r way to thc Meditetfancan ports. Long before 
the beginning of our era two considcrable trading settlements 
had spr^g up m this region, vit, Macor^ba (Mecca) and, 
distance lårther north, Yathrippa (Yatbrib, the Pre- 
iskmic narae of Mcdina). Of tbeir early mbabJtanis and 
bistory wc know nothing cxccpt wbat b related by Mubam- 
madan writers, whose informarion reaebes bact to ihe days of 
Adam and Abraham. Mccca was the cradJe of Islam, and 
Islam, according to Mubammad, is the religion of Abraham, 
which was corrupted by succeeding generations un til he him- 
scLf was sent to purify ic and £0 preach it anew* Consequendy 
Prc-islamic histofy of Mecca has alj been, so to speak^ 
*lfilamiscd/ The Holy City of Isbm h made to appear in 
the Same light thousands of ycars before the Prophec^s time ; 
bete, it Is said, thc Arabs were imiced in worship of Allah, 
hcnce they scattered and fcll into idoktry, hither they retum 
anntially as pilgrims to a shrinc which had lieen originally 
dedicaicd lo thc One Sopreme Ecing, but which afcerwards 
becamca Panchcon of tribal deitiesr This theory Iies at the 
root of the Muhammadan legend which I shall now rccount 

^ briefly as possible, only touchfng on thc salicnt points of 
interest. 


In thc Meccan valley—the primitive home of that 


portEon 
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Uu Ka bL 


of thc Arab race which daidis descent frt»m IsmÅ^fl (Ishmacl)^ 

tbc wn of Ibrdhlm (Abraham) by 

irregular, cube-shapcd buildingof smdl dimensions 
—the Legend attributes its fbundatlon 

to Adam, who built it by DivlJic command after 
a celestial archetype^ At tbc Del uge it was taken up into 
heaven^ but vtas rcbuilt on its former site by Abraham and 
Ishmacl. While they vrere oceupied in this work Gabrid 
brdught the ceiebrated Black Stone, which is set in the south- 
cast corner of the building, and he also inseructed them in the 
ceremoni« of ihcPilgrimage-^ VVhen all was fin ished Abraham 
stood on a rock known to Laicr ages as ihc 
and, turning to the four quarteraof the sty^ made proebma- 
cion : yc peopleJ The Pilgrimagc 10 the Ancirnt Ffousc 

is prescribed unto you* Hcarken to your Lord I ** And 
from every part of the world came the answer: 

*iléhwnm£if la^hayAa '*—“We qbey, O God, we obey/* 
Xhe descendants of Ishmael multi plied cxceedingly^ so that 
the barren vaJtey could no longer support ih cm, and a great 
niimber wandcred ferth to other lands* Tbey were succeeded 
as rulers of the sacred teiritory by the tribe of Jurbum, who 
waxed in pride and cvil-doing un ti I the vengeance of God fclL 
upon them. Mention has frequently been made of the Burst¬ 
ing of the Dykc of Ma’rib, whieh caused an extensivc move- 
tiicnt of Yemenite scocks to the north* The invaders haJted 
m the fjijås and, having almost extcrmirtaied ihe Jurhumiies, 
resumeJ their journey* One groiip, however—-the Band 
Khuzå^a, led by their chicf Luhajry—setticd in the neigh 


bourbood of Mecca* *Amr, son of Luhayy, was renowned 
among ihe Arabs for his wcalth and generosity. Ibn Hishdm 
says: have been told by a leamed man that*Amr b. Lub^yy 

wcni from Mecca to Sy ria on some business 

MÅ’ab, in the land 
of al-Balqd, he found the inhabitants,^ who were 
‘AmÅllq, worsbipping idols* “ What art ihese idols? ” he in* 


“»i arrived it 
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qmncd. Thcy ar« idols that send 115 rain whcn wc ask them 
for rain, and help ns when we ask thcm for hdp," “ Will yc 
not give mc one of them,^^ said "Amr, “ that I may ake ic to 
Arabia to be worshipped there?^ So thej gave him an idol 
called Hilbal, whidi he brought to Mecca and «t k up and 
bade the peoplc worshlp and venerate k* * Folio wing liis 
ciamplc^ the Arahs brought their idols and installed them 
rouiid the sanetuary^ Tlic trtumph of Paganiam was com- 
plctc. W^e are told chat hundreds of idols were destroyed by 
Muhaminad when he entered Mccca at the head of a Moslem 
army in 8 a,h. = 629 a.d. 

To return to the posterity of Isml'U through *Adnin : the 
principal of thcir descendants who remained in the were 

Hudhayl, the Kinina, and the Quraysh* The 
bsc-named tribe must now engage our attendon 
almost cxclusJvcJy^ Dnring the ceniury before Muhatnoiad 
wt find them in undlspnted passession of Mecca and acknow- 
Jedged guardians of the — an office which they adcninb- 

tered-wich a shrewd appreciation of its conuncrcial vatue^ 
Their rise to power is rclatcd as foUows;— 


^ KiJab b. Murra, a man nf Gurajsh, had tsfo sotks^ Zuhta and Za^ii 
1 he latter was stiU a young child when his father died, and soon 

Ti>e*4orTaf mothcT^ Fåjirøa, who had martiGd agatn, 

Icft Meccap takleg Zayd with her, and went to live Id 
her new hushand's home beside the Sydaa boniers* 
Zayd grew ap far from his nadve laod^ and for this reasoD hc got 
the namc of (Jtt|ayy—* Little Far-away^* When he reached 
num's eslalo and discovered his true Oiigin hc retumtd to Mecca, 
whCTc the begemony was whoUy in the bands of the Khm^^ites 
under thcir chieftaiu, Ijiulayl b. Hubshlyya, with the dcternitnalion 
to procure the superuLtcndcnoe of the Ka'ba for his own people^ ibc 
Quraysh, who as pure-blooded descendents of Ismå'D liad the hest 
right to that botiour* By bis mairiage with l^ubbd, the daughter of 
{ Hnlayl, he boped to inherit the privilcges vested in his fatber-in-law 
but HnlayJ on bis dcath-bed eOFOmitted the keya of the Ka'ba to a 


ibn tLiihanL, p. 1 7 stjq. 









THE QURAYSH 



Icmsman iia.nied Abfi Ghnbshin. Not lo be bafEed^ Qii^yy milde 
the keeper drunk rnid perstwdcd tiim to aeU the keys for a skEn of 
wifi^—benoe the pro^erhs *^A greater foot tban Abu Ghubshdn'' 
and "Ahu Gimbshin's bargain" denating a miserable fraud. 
Naturally the Khuid^lies did oot acqulciCc the results of this 
transactiocL | they took up arms^ but Qusayy was prepared for the 
$tiuggle and wosi a decisive victory, Hc wM uow master of Tein pie 
and Tbvpn ind could proceed to the wOrk of organisation. HU hrst 

alep was to bring togcttier the Quraysh, who had 
previously been dUporsed over a wide arca^ Lnto tbe 
hleccan vallcy—IhU eamed for him the tillu of nf- 
(ttie Cougregator)—so that each tunily had its allotted 
quarter. He built a Hotise of Assembty (Ddru 7 -NdidTra), vhere 
imltm affccting the common vreal were discussed by the Eidera of 
the tribe* He also mstiluted and centred in himself a number of 
djgoitiee in coiinectJoa with the government of the Ka^ba and the 
administration of the Pitgrimage, besides others o£ a politicai and 
miJitary character^ Such was his authority that after hrs death^ no 
less than during fais life. ftU these ordiiuaces were rcgardcd by tfae 
Qur^ysh as sacred and inviolable. 


The death of Qu$ayy may be placed in the latter half of the 

fifth ccutury« Hii descendent, the Prophec Muhajmnad, vrås 

boA ibout a hundred ycars aficrwards^ in 570 or 

571 ApD. With one notable eacccptioiii to bc 
ilter CbriiL imddcdbtcly, the hUtory of Mecca 

during the period thus defined is a record of petty factions 
Miibroken by any event of importance. TTic Prophet’s 
ancestors fill the stage and assunie a commariding position, 
which in all liJcelLhood they ncvcr possessed j the hisiorical 
rival ry of the UmaTyads and ^Abbisids appears in the persons 
of their founders^ Umayya and Hishim— and 50 forth. Mean- 
whilc the mfluence of the Quraysh was steadiJy maintaiticd 
and extended. The Ka‘ba had become a great nadonai 
rendezvous, and the crowds of pilgri ins which i C aerracred 
from aJmost c very Arabian chn not only raised the credit of 
the Qufaysh, but also materially contributed to their com- 
mctcial prospierity« It has sdready been rclated how Abfiha, 
the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemenj resolved id march againw 

6 
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Mecca with the avowed purpose of avcnging upon thc Ka*ba 
a ncrilege cammitted by onc of cbc Quraysh in ihe cbiixch 
at: Someching of that kind may have served a 

prcEcxt, hut no doubc his real aim was conqijcr Mecoa and 
to gaio Control of her tiade. 

Xhis memontble ca pedition * is saJd by Moslem histormns 

to have tafccfi place In the ycarof {about 

570 A.D.), usuaily known as the Year of the 


Tlki Vntol 
Hk Rhy^nt 


Elephant- 


praof ibat the Arabs were deeply 
ttnpresscd by the extraordtoary spectade pf these 
huge anioials, one or more of whkh accompanied thc 
Abyssiniaj) forcCi The report of Abraha s preparatioiiis filled 
the tribesmcD with disnuy. At fiist they endeavoured to 
oppose hk march, regardiog the defence of the Ka*bi aa a 
sacred duty, but they 50 on lost heart, and Abraha, after 
defeating Dhd Nakr^a yimptite chieftain, encamped iji the 
neighbourhood of Mecca withoui further resistance. He sent 

the foUowing message to ‘Abdu ^1-Mu^|alib, the 
Th£ Abjnj^not* ProphetH gfandfatber, who was at that rime thc 


(HOSE influenrial personage in Mecca : have 

not come to wage war on you, but only to destroy thc 
Tcmple. Unlcss you take up arms in its defence, I have 
fio wish to sbed your blood,” *Abdu ^-Muttalib replied : 
“ By God, we scck not war, for which wc atc unablc. This 
is God*s holy Housc and the Hguse of Abraham, His Friend | 
jt is For Him to pratcct His House and Sanetuary; if He 
abandons it, wc cannot defend it*” 


Then ^Aldo 'i-Mut(alib was conducted hy the envoy to the 
Abyssinian campt as Abraha had ordered^ There he inquircd af ler 

Dhu Nsifar, who his friende and fonnd hjrn a 
primner. "Q Dhu said he^ ''can you do 

v^Abraba. in that which bas béfaUco us?” Dhå Na/ar 

ftoswefcd, " What can a m:^fi do wbo b a captive in the hånds of a 


* tn tbc accoujit cd Abnha'« Invasicn given bckiw f have faUo^ed 
fabari, K 9 ^ 945i ^9 ^ NOMeke's tranal;>tkkn, pp. ao6-zm 
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kJngn expecting day and night to be put to dcath ? I an do not Mug 
at all Ln thc malterp but U(Wiya> tbe elcphant-drivcr^ li my triond ; 1 
wil I send to him and pr«i j^ur clalnis on tus conitderation and aste 
hla\ to procam yoti an audtence with tbe fidng. Tell Unays what 
yon wwb: bc wiil plead wilh thc klng m yonr favonr if hc can." 
So Dhu Nafar sent for UEta;ys and sald to him, Unayl^ ^Abdu 
UMiitfalLb li lord of Quraysti atid master of tbc caravans o£ Mccca. 
Hc feods tlie peoplc in thc plain and thc wild creatnr« on the 
moantain^tops. The king has scired two hundred of his camels, 
h!ow gct him admitted to thc king's presence and help him to thc 
hest of your power.*' tjnays conscnted, and sooq 'Abdu 1-Muttalib 
stood bidorc thc king. When Abraha saw him he held him in loo 
high respcct to Jet him sit in an inJerior pbccp bnt waa unwilling 
that ihe AbyssSniaDs should see the Arab chiefp who was a large 
man and a comcly^ seated on a level wilh bimself; he therefoie 
de^ended from his throue and sat on his caipet and bade "Abdu 


■ J-fH nt tidib sit bcsidc hii 


Thcn hc said to his dingoman;^ 


him whai hc vinmts of mc.** ^Abdn 'l-Mut^hb replicd, 1 want the 


king to rciitorc to mc twu hundred camcls of mine ^blcb he has 
talten away/' Abralia said to the dragoman^ ^'TeU himt You 
pleased me when 1 Crst ss-wyou, but now that you have spokeu to 
mc [ hold you cheap. What t do you speak to me oJ two huniircd 
camcis which 1 have takeop aud onut to speak of a templc ventrated 
hy you and your fatbers which [ have come to destroy ? " Thed saM 
^Abdu ^J-Mnt^alib: "The cnmels arc miucp but the Temple bclougs 
to anotber, wbo wid defend iC on thc king exelaiming, ■■ Hc 
cauuot defend It from me " he said^ *"That Is yotir affiiir ; onJy give 
mc back my camcis.^' 

As it is related Lo a more crcdible versloUp the tribcs setUed mund 
Mecca sent ambassadorsp of whom "Abdu ’l-Muttalib was oncj, offer- 
idg to surrender a lliird part of their po^sesalona to Abraha on con- 
dition thai he ^ould spare thc Temple, but he rcfuscd. Having 
recovered his cametsb. *Abdu ^-Muttaiib returned to ihfi ^Juraysh^ 
told them what bad h^^ppened, and bade tbcm leave the city and 
lake sbcitcr in thc mountains. Thcn he went to the ICa^ba, accotn- 


panied by severai of thc Quraysbi to pray for hdp against Abraha 
and his anny,. Grasping the ring of thc door^ he cried ■ 


"O d^tnd Thy fut^hb^ring f^k ttnti as a mun hit giar' 

d^ffitddk / 

Lel tuti Ihiir Crust nwd gnHf/ui pt^ns d^tat tkt pianS Tkyrtlf 
inttndfiM t 

Bitt if Tkau malU ii sa, nc^erdsng tø Thy tei/f U atd<ih, ’ 

* I n;ad S« Glq«aiy to TutorL * Tabari, 
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rf«xt motnmg, whca Abraln prEpsLred to Enter Mecca^ his 
dfiptiant kpclt down and wouJd not bodge^ thougb tbey beat Lts 
head with an ajce and thnist sbarp stabes mto Lta flanks; but when 
they turaed tt in the directioc of Yemen, it rose up and trotted witb 
alacrity« Then God sent from the sea a fiock oJ birdi Uke i^vrallews 

every one of which canied three stoiies as targe as a 
^™SS»wir chick'pea or a lentil, ene in its biU and one in each 

daWH and all who were stmck ty those stooes perished." 
The rest fled ia disordcr^ drcpping down as they ran or wberever 
Ihcy halted to quench thetr thirst* Abraha bimsclf smitten 
witb a plagoe so that his limbs rotted od picccroeai’ 


Theac details art founded on 
Koran, cntitled * The Sdra of 
freely rendered as foUows i — • 


the ] 05 th chapter of the 
JElephant^’' which may be 


not thoa seen the peoplc of the Elephantp how deall with 
them the Lord ? 

Did not He make their plot to end in ndn abliorred I — 

When He sent against them hirds, horde on horde^ 

1 And stones oJ baked ciay upon them poured^ 

And made them as kaves d com devoured.* "1 


The part played by *Abdti *1-Mujtalib in the story is, ot 
course, a pious fiction designed to glonfy the Holy City atid 
to daim for the Prophefs fami ly fifty year^ before Islam a 
prcdominance which they did not obtain until long afterwards ; 
but equally of course the legend refiects Muhamqi^(^3Ji belicf, 
and may be studted w kh ad vantage as a characterisiicspecimen 
of its dsss« 

" When God repuked the Abys&inians from Mocca and 
smote them wich His vengeance, the Arabs held the Quiaysh 


* Another version Kiys; “ Whenever a n^an was slrudE aorc? cuid 
pustules brofec oot on thiit part of his bcxly. Thia vratA the Erst appcoianæ 
of the unsiIlTpoY “ ll'abari, 945, 3 sqq.}. Here we have the hialmieaJ 
faet—an onlbreak of pcslilcnoe in the Abyninian army—which gave rise 
to the kgend rcLited above. 

* Thtreii truetwodhy evUknee that Abraha oontiuucd ia rute Ycidcd 
for same time allcr his defeaU 
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in high respect ind said, *Tbcy are God's people: God baih 
foLight for them and hath dcfended them again^t thcir eneinj i* 
and made pocros on this matter.**^ The JbIJowing verses, 
according to Ibn Ish^, aie by Abu b. Ab{ of 

Tliaqlf; Dtheis more reasonably ascribe thera to hb tøn 
Umayyai a wcll-knowii poet and monotbebt (flanif) con- 
temporary wich Muhammad :— 


** LOp the of otir Lord arc everlastingp 
None disputes them caCcpt Uic tmbcLiever^ 

Hc created Day Axvå NJght ^ imto all men 
Is Iheir Reokoning ordalaedp clear and CertaJo. 

Graciou^ Lord! He illummes the daytintD 
With a wtdely scattciing ra^aiice. 
vtfHibjr Hc the Eiephant stayed at Mughammaa 

**** So Ihat sore it liuiped as thotugh tt were hamstruag, 
Cleaviog close to iU haJteTp and down droppede 
M one falla from the crag of a mountaim 
Gathered round Lt were princes of Kind.i, 

Noble teroes, fierce bawta in the uicllay. 

The« tbey left it: they all fled togetherj 
Every man tfith hb shank-bone brokeo. 

Vain before God Is every religionp 
Whea the dcad rise, cxccpt the Hanifite.*"* 


The patrtocic feeltngs arqusEd in the Arabs of the Hijiz 
by the Abys&inian invasion — ^feelings whtch must have been 
shared to some extent by the Bedouins generally^—rcceivcd a 
firesh stimiilLis through events which occinred about forty ycars 
after thb time on the otber side of the peninsida, It will be 
remem bered that the Lakbmite dynasty at IJCra came to an 
end wich Nu*otin IIl, who was crucUy executed by Khusraw 
Parwéi (602 or 607 a.d *)*3 Bcforc hh dcatb be had deposited 
his arms and ocher property with Hån^, a cbieftain of the 
Banu Bakr- These were claimed by fChusraw, and as 
refuscJ to give them up^ a Persian army was sent to Dhd 


* Ibn Ht^ioip p. jS, L 14 L iz 

» Sce pp^ 4M0 supTit- 
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rjr, 

3 placc nsr Ku^k abounding in watcr and consequendy a 
favourite rc»rc of tbe B akritcs during thc dry sca^on« A 

desperate conflict en^ued^ in which the Persians 


AUhougb the forecs 


wcre ciompictely routea,^ 
engaged wcrc compsirati vely small,” this vie tory 
was justJy regarded by the Arabs as matkiiig chc com- 
mcjiccment of a new order of thmgs j it ts rdated that 
Muhammad ^d when the ddings reached him : “ This is the 
^ Erst day on which the Arabs have obtaLoed sadsfaction from 
ihc Persians*”^ The deseri tribes, hiiJicrtg oversbadowed by 
the Sisånian Empire and held in check by the powerfuL 
dynasty of Htra, were now conlident and aggressive. They 
began to båte and despise the Colossus which they up longer 
feared, and whicb, befor« many years had dapsed, they trsunpled 
in the dust- 


* FqU details ane given by Tab arv h 1016-1037-XWdeke's trafi&taliwTp 
pp- 3 ““ 34 S' 

" A poet ^peaks df three Ihousand Arabs and two ibousand Persiam 
tTabaru h 1036, 5-fi). 




CHAPTER m 


paz:-x$tAWC PomtYj amd ailiciont 


WHErf thcr« appcared a poet in a fkmily of tbe Anihs^ ±t 
other trib^ round about would gather together to chac ^tnily 
and wisb them joj of thtlr good luck. Feasta would be got 
readyi the womcn of the tribe would join together in bands^ 
playLng upon lotcs, as thcy wcre wont to do at bridals^ and the 
uicn and boy$ would cdngratulate oiic another; for a poet was 
a deftncc to the honour of dacm all, a wcapon to ward off 
insult from their good namfj and a mean& of perpetuattng theif 
glorious deeds and of estabUshing tbeir farne for ever. And 
they used not to wish one another joj but for three things— 
the birth of a boy, the coming to Iight of a poc^ and che 
ibaJing of a noble mare." ■ 

As far as extant Utcraturc is concerned —and at this dme 
there was only a spoten Utcraturc, whicb was preserved by 
oral tradkion, and first committed to writing long afterwards 
—the yéfii/iyya or ^re-iglamrc Age covers scaredy more than 
a centufy, from about jOO a.d., when the olde&t poems ofj 
which wc have any record wcre compcksed, to che yea/ of 
Muhammad's Flighi to Medfna (baa which is ihe 

scartiag-paint of a new cra in Aiabian history^ The influence 
of these hundred and twenty ycais was greac and lasting« 

* Ibn Roshiq in Mushir (Buli^ lafia Fart T]^ pr i- ai 

] quule ihc Iran&tåtiaa of Sir CJurla in tbc tnb^uetiQQ to hl« 

Arabian Poctry, p. 17* a ntoil admlrable work whlch liKmld bc 
placed In Lht h;kndi ot ovciy one wtit> is bcfinniog (lu stu4l> <A ibti 
dii^enU SQbjcct 
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They s»w tJic nsc incipiftnt ckdine oF ^ poctry wfaich 
most Arabic-spe^kmg Moslems have aiways rcgandcd as a 
model oF unapproachable excellence t a poetty rooied in the 
life oF che pcople^ ihai tnsensibly moiUded thdr minds and 
fixed their chamcier smil made them morally and spirituaUy a 
nation Long before Mubammad welded che vatious ciLOndicti ng 
groups into a single organisoi^ animated, fbr some time ar 

those days poetry was no 
nedium of literary 


In 


Icast, by a common purpose:, 
luxury for the cultured Few^ but the sole 
expression. £very 
thej felt and chought 


had its poets, wbo freely uttered what 
Their unwritten words ** flew across 
the desert i^ter than arrows,’* and came home to the hearts 
and bosoms oF all who heard them. Thus in the midst of 
OLttward striié and disintegration a unifying principlc was at 
Work. Poetiy gave life and currency to an ided oF Arabian 
virtuc (wnrutWM), whicb, though based on trtbal com mun tty 
of biood and insisting that only des of biood were sacred^ 
nevmhcless became an mvisible bond between diverse dans^ 
and Formedf whether consciously or not, the basis of a nadoital 
communjty of sentlmenc. 


In the foUowing pages T propose to trace ihe oHgins of 
Arabian pætry* to dcsciibe its form, contents, and genenal 

features, to give some account of the most cclc- 
brated Pre^islamic poets and coUcedons of Pre- 
Jstamic verse, and finally to show in what manner 
it was preserved and handed down« 


poctiT 


By the ancient Arabs the poet (jAd*iV, plural fhu^aré^ as his 
name implies, was held lo be a person endowed with super- 
natura! knowicdgc, a wizard in Icague with spirits (yjiui) or 
satans {ihayåih} and dependent on them for the niagical 
powers whtch hc dtsplayed/j This vicw of his peison^ty, 
as well as the influcntkl position which hc oceupied, aie curi- 
ously indicated by the story of a certain youth who was refused 
the hånd of bis beloved on the ground that hc was neither a poet 
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nor a soothsaycr nor a water-di viner* ^ The idea of poctry ^ 
an art was developed aftenvards ^ the shif^ir b the oraclc 

of his trihe^ thefr guide in peace afld iheir champion in war. 

It waa to him ihey turned for counsel when thcy sought new 
pasturø^ only ac his word wouLd thcy picch or strikc iheir ^ houses 

af hair/ and whcn dic tircd and Chirsty wanderers føiuid a well 
und drank of its water and washed themselves, led by him thcy 
may have rused the ir voic« logcchcr and sung^ Hke Isnd— 

*• Spring npp O wcll» sing ye nnto tL" • 




Besid« fountain-songs, war-songs^ and hymns ta idols, 
other kinds af poeery tnust have oxisted in chc earhest times—• 
the love-song and ebe dirgje- The powers of ihe ihdHr, 
however, were chicfly exhihiced in Satire (Ai/d), which in the 

It" ® ® 

cldesc known form ** introduc« and accompanies the tri bal 

feud, and is an element of war just as important 
as the actual figbting.” i The menaces which he 
h urled againsc tbe foc were believed to be inevitably låtal. 
Hb rhymes^ often compared to airows, had all the ciFccc of a 
solemn curse spoten by a divipdy inspired prophei or priest,^ 
and iheir pronunciadon was attended with pecuUar eercmanies 
of a symboLic character, such as anoindng the hair on onc side 
of the head, letdng the mantie hang down loosely, and wear- 
ing only one sandal.5 Satire retained sometfaing of these 
ocninous associations at a miich. latcr period whcn the magte 
utterance of the shd^ir had long given placc to the lampoon 


■ Freytag, Arabum Provt^bia, toL ti* p- 494- 

* Nnmb. 17. Sacb wdS-siiag* arc slfll «an^ iu Ihe Syri^a iJescrt 
{sM Enno Littmannt Nmambistht V^kspo^tir^ in Åbhand, dfr 

tekaft der JE 7 Æcir, GOldogen, 1901), p- 9a* In 

a tpeemnm dted at p. 8r we find the woida smifa få « Rise, 

O bueket I" fevenii tsaica repeaied. 

* QolåxÅhw^ Uiber dit V*JtrgtfScAicAie der Higd^^Poesie in hif rur 

Arab. PhiiQU^U, Part I ^Leyden^ P* ^ 

* Cf. Ihe story al BalaK snd Baiaunp wiUU Goldaiher'i lemorkii Chereofi, 

p. 42 leq* 

* p. 46 seq* 
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b/ whicb che poec rcvile^ hi« cnenii« and holds tbcm up to 

The obsciire be^ginniogs of Anabian poetrT> pfesidcd over 
by the enagidan and his f^miliar spirits^ tave Icft noi 3 

rade behind in the shape of literutrurc^ but the wk 
of Tueonsiroction is cotopamiively casy whexu wc 
are dcaiing with a pecrple so conscnritivt imd tenacious of 
anciquity as the Arabs. _Thus it may bc taken for ceitain 
thac ■che oldest form of poetical speech in Atabfa was rhyme 
widiout metre {Saj^or^ as we should say, * rhymed prose,* 
although the faet of Muhammad^s advcrsancs calling him a 
poet hecause hc used it in the Koran shows tht light in which 
it was regardtd even after the invenrion and claboration of 

wc 

rhctorical ornament} the distinguishing mark of aJJ cioqucnce 
whetber spoken or written, but ariginally it had a deeper^ 
almast rcligious, significance as the special; fbnn adopted by 
poetS;, sOTthsayers, and the likc in cheir supernat ural revdations 
and for conveying to the vulgar eveiy kind of mysterious and 
fsoicric lort< 

Out of was evolvcd the most ancient of the Arabiao 
mecrtS} which is known by the name of This is an 

irregular iambic metre usually coosisting of four 
or fiix—an Arab woiild write * two or three *— 
feet lo the Line ; and it is a pecdJarjty of markinig is 

afhnEty to that all the lines rhyme with caeh other^ 

whetcas in the more artificial metres only the opcning verse® 


metre. Latcr on^ as wc shall see> Suf became a merely 




" Jiafat primarily mi^atis ** a tremor (which Ia a fiytnptotn oJ dlsnw} in 
the hind-qucirters of a c a me l.'" Thid duggeatod Dr^ O, Jacobbis Intereet- 

mg th<50Ty that tbe Arabian metres arosc out ot the ciuncl^drivdr'd »ng 
in hairnpoy witb the v^ryin^ paces of tbc aoimsl which he rode 
(Siwiifn in ara£iiseh^ii DiM^rw^ Heft til. Pr ij9 ^^r|. 

* Tbe Arab« vcjdc {bayi) cMnsLsta of two halves or hemisticha (mifrd'}. 
it id generally con vcQlcmt to ude the word * line' as a Inmdlatipn of irtiird', 
buk ^e rsader must liuderataiid tlmt tha 'fme' ia iiot> as bi HuglLiih 
poetry^ an R«j<u li tbewk exeeptiou ta *bk ruki, idLerc 

beisg here uo dlvidioa into bomidtichd^ but caeb line (verse) fonmn^ an 
nnbroken wbole and thyming with that wtuch preoeddd iti 
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is doubty rhyrocd* A ftjrthcr chir&cterisdc of R.aja% is that 
il should bc utrered excempor«,.^ few vcræ at a timfi—com- 
ETLonly vei5cs cxprraing sofne personal fccling, emotion, or 
cxperienccj lilce those of the agtd warnor Durayd b. 21ayd L 
Nahd when he Ujr dying :— 

"Tbe botise o# death^ is bmlded for Durayd to-day, 

Could Time be worn Onl* stire bad I wOW Time owajdh 
No single foc bul I bad £aced and brougbt lo bay* 

The spoils I galhered m, how rtCélltnt werc tbcy I 
The womcn that I iovcd, how fine was their array \ J 

Hcrc would have bcen the proper ptacc lo give an account 
of the principal Arabian metres—the ^ Perfeet * the 

*Ainple’ *Long* tbc 

‘ Wide * [Bas(f% the * Light" and 

scvcral more — but in ordcr to save valiiablc Space I most 
content myseif wiib refening the reader to the cxtremely 
lucid trcatmcnt of this subject by Sir Charles LyaU in ihe 
Introducdon to bU vfflr/mr Arabian Pwtry^ pp, alv-lii. All 
the metres are qnancimtive, as in Grcek and Latuu Their 
names and Laws were unknown to the Pre-islamic barik : the 
ruls pf prosody were first deduced from the ancient ptjcms and 
svstematised by ihe graitimariarij fCbalO b* Ah mad 
to whom the idea is mJd to have occuired as he watched a 
coppersmith beating time on the anvil wiih his hammer^ 

We have now to consider tbc form and marcer of ebe oEdest 
«tant poems m the Arabic language. Eccwcen these highly 

developcd productions and the rude doggcrcl of 
SaJ^ or Rajti^ therc lies an Interval, the length of 
wbich it is imposstble evcji to conjecturc. The 
1 ^ poets sure alrcady consummatc masters of tbe craft. ^-L" be 
numbtr and complexity of the tneasures wtich they asa, theif 
establishcd laws of quantitj and rhyme, and the iinifortn 

‘ Afahic * al-bayC the tcnl, wbicb ia hcrc uMjd figuiativcly f« Iht 
^rave. 

i Ibn QulsbyhOf ipdi-"l-SAv'*siJ'dp p. I. s 
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nunncr in which thcy introfliice thc subject of thdr 
nctwLth^tanding die distance which often separated one com¬ 
poser from another, all point to a long previoos si udy and 
culcivadon of tbe art of ocpression and ihe capacitiesof their 
language, a study of which no record now remains.*^ * 

It is not improbable that the dawn of die Golden Age of 
Arabian Poetry coincided with the first dccade of the sixth 

century afier Christ. About that dmc the War 
of Basus, thc chronide af which has prcscrved a 
considerable amou-nt of contemporary vcrsc, was in full 
blaze j and thc first Arabian ode was composed^ according 
lo tradition, by Muhalhil b. Rabi^ ihe Taghlibite on the 
dcatb of his brothcr, the chicftam KuUyb, which caused war 
to break out betwecn Bakr and Tagblib* At any rate^ duritig 
thc next hundred years in almost c very part of the pcninsula 
wc meet with a brilliant succession of singers, all iisLng the 
same poedcaJ dialect and strictly adhcnng to thc same rules of 
compoSLtion« The fiashion which chcy set maiptained itsclf 
VLTtiially onaltered down to thc end of the Umayyad perTod 
{750 A.n.),and though challengcd by some daring spirita under 
thc ^Abb^d Caliphatc, speedily reasserted i is supremaej, whtch 
at thc present day is almost as absolure as ever. 

This fashion centr* in the Qniida^ or Ode, the on ly 
form, or rather the only finished type of poetry that existed 


* Alrcad^hi thc Birlh cctitary jlix the poet 'Anlata thai hb 

ptvdeocs&Qrm have kd nathmg new {qt him lo v, 

■ iotralEictipiiTP- xvi 

■ Qa}ida b opbihed by Arabian Icadco^^raphcn lo meaii a poem with 

an artistic but \hty cllETer as to the preciu sense in whicb ■ pnr- 

poe« ^ b to bc anderBtood. Modem critics are equallyat mnanu. J^rob 
(ShuT, tn Arnb. Heft ttlp v.qulc| dctivc the wcxnj from tbe 

juitidpal motkvo of tbese pocioa, namely, tn gain a ricb renvard in rrium 
for praiic and flattciy, Ah] ivajxtL (ÆepTterÆu^^d'M ifwr dit A ccA fftdf der^ålitn 

ttiiuiects it with qa^ada, ta brfaA, ^'bccaude it 
con^fcs gi vc^s«, every One of wbicb ii tlivided iato two hatvev witb a 
coEdown cnd^rbyinc ? thua thc whoJe poem is hrtktrf, as it were^ Intn iwo 
halve* i'* wbi]c in Ibc Rajas verscs, as wc hive secn tp. 74 wpra}i there 
Il tM BUeh bne^ak. 
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THB QA^/DA OR ODE 

in what, for want of a betttr word, may bt called the clasHtal 
period of Arabic literature. The verses singular bajt) 

of wbich it is built vary in niimber, but are scidom 
Icss than twenty-five or more than a hundred ; 
and the arrangement of the rhymes is such that, while the two 
halves of ibe first versc rhyme together, the same rhyme is 
repeated once in the sacond, tbird, and evety foUowing vetsc 
to the end of the poem. Biank-verse is alien to the Arabs, 
who regard rhyme not as a pleasing ornament or a “ trouble^ 
some bondage,” but as a ifital organ oF poetry. The rhymes 
am tisually femin i nc, saiAfed, tutfnd, muA;«^ j m^lt hM, 
yadL ‘uwurød/ i ri/diWKAj, illdmuhå^ bardmuAd. To suimount 
the difficulrics of the monorhyme demands great technieaJ 
skiII even in a Language of wbich the peculiar formation 
renders the supply nf rhymes extraordinarily abundant. The 
longest of the Mti^allaqåty the so-eaJted ‘Long Poems,’ is 
tonsderably shorter than Gray’s Eltgy^ An Arabian Homer 
or Chaucer must have condescended to proee. With respcct 
to metre the poet may ohoose any excepi Ritja^ wh ic b is 
deemed beneath the dignity of the Ode, but his Liberty does 
nor Mtcnd either to the choice of subjects or to the mechod of 
handling thero; on the contrary, the course of his ideas is 
deterroined by rigid convendons wbich he durst not overstep. 


■■ [ hav* heard ■ says [bn Qutayba. -'from a manof leaming that 
the corapeuer of Odes began by mcntioiiiog the deserted dweUing- 

pbees aed the relics aild tnea of kibiUtioR. Thea 
nw vept and oompUined and addte^sed the despis 

£;ficauapaieot, and begged his companion to mako a 
‘**^***™ halt in ordtr tbat bc miglit have occaaion to spesds 


of Lbose who bad once lived there and afterwards 
departed : for thedweUere in tents werc diffcrcnt from townsmea or 
villagers in respect of comlng aud ^Og, beous* they moved from 
eme water-spring lo anotber. seeking pasttir e and searching out the 
places whem rain had fallen. Then to this hc Linkcd the eroUc 
prelude (saritj, aad bewnlled the violen« of bis lov* and the 
Mguish of separadoo from hi* mistreas and the eitremiiy of bii 
passion and desire, so as to wie the heaits uf his bcaiors and divert 
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tbctr cycs tow^rda him mid Itivii'C ihcLr ears to Ilslea bo bim^ since 
the soDg af love touchos niea'^ sottLs and takes held of their hearts^ 
Cod havtiig:put it ia the cooslitution af His crcaturcs ta Love dat lian« 
and the society of wemen^ m such wi$e tbot wt hod v-ery fevi^ hui 
arcattached lh*reio by same tic or liavc some sbart thereiii, wbettejr 
lawfplor iinpermLitcd. No^Vi vlica tbe poet had assured himseLF of 
an atten ti ve hearing, hc folio wed ap his ad van tage aad set forth his 
ciaica: thtK he went <m to complain af fatigue and want of sleep 
and travcUing by oight and of the noonday ticati and how his cameJ 
had been rcduced to leaaness. And wheiip after repre:sCdtitLg all the 
discomfort and dangcr of bis joutoey* he knewf tbat be bad fully 
j ustihéd his hope and expectatioa of receiving his due meed from 
the person to whonl tbo poem was addressed, ho cntercd upoa the 
paneg^'nc and Lacited hint to reward, and kind Led his 

generoslly hj eiaJtiog him obove bis peers and proncmncitig the 
greatest dignily, in compatisod with hisp to be littlev" ■ 


Hundreds of Odes answer e^crly to this doscription^ which 
ittust notj howcvcTj bc regarded as the invniiabb mode]. The 
crotic prclude is often oroitted^ especially in clegtes ; or if it 
does not Icad direedy to the main subjcct, ic oiay be followed 
by a Laithful ond minute dcHncation of the poet's horse or 
camd vrhich bears him through the wilderness with a speed 
like that of the anteJope, the wild ass, or the ostrich : Bedoum 
poctry aljounds in fine studies of animal life.* The cboice af 
a mod ve is ieft opcn» Panegyric, no doubt, paid lietter than 
any ochefi and was therefore the favouii le ; but in Pre- blamic 
times the poet eoutd generally piease himself The 
is no organic whole : lather its unity resemblcs that ofa seri^ 
of pictures by rhe same hånd or, to eiuploy an Eastem trope, 
of pearls various in size and qiiaiity ihrcadcd on a nccklacc. 


The ancient poetry may be defined as an iLlustrative criti- 


■ Kiidhu pi^ E4. L lO 

■ N^ddce [Pun/ Mo*aliaqdit 1, p. 3 makei the conoas obuenatfoiit 
which illo^trates tbe highly artiEdal character of thia poctry, that cciiain 
ajunuU well kRown to ibe Arabi the panther, the jerboa, ihe 
hare] are sektom mciitioncd aod Koredy ever descrihed, appareolly for 
oo reasoa caeept that^lbey were qot lucludcd In the coDVcotloiut 
repertory^ 
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cUm uf Pre-islamic life and thought Here ite Arab ha* 

dffiwn at fuil Icngtb wiihout cinbcUishsi'cnt of c*- 

c^nimcion^ 

It is riot QQcrc chance ihat Abu Tamniiiii^s fiimoui 
juithologj t Callcd the J^arnés^y * Fortitudcy froen tbe 
dtleof i& fint cliaptcr, wbich oceupirt neirly a half of the 
book* ‘Hamisa’ dcnoics the virtticsj most bigbl7 prisEcd by 
tbc Arab&^bravcry in baulcj padence in mtsfortunc, persist- 
cncc in revengCp proteedon of tbe weak and defiance of ibe 
strofig ; the will, as Tennyson has said^ 


"To stnvc, lo scck, to find, and not to >ieldJ 


As rypes of the ideal Arab bero v?o may take Shacifarå of 

Azd and his comrade in foray, Ta abba^a Shair^* 
TiwkU^tAnb bngandS) outlaws, swift runders^ and 

excellent poets. Of ibc iormcf 


SbinJarL 


" ti is Mid thai be vraa captured wheo a ehild from tus mc« oy ine 
Band Salimim and biongbt np araong tbcm : be did not Icaro bis 

nrigin unta hc had gro™ up whtui veng^c« ag^.^ 

his teptOK, and rttonied to hts awn tnbe. His oath wasthat be 
™uld shiT a huodrod nwn of Saldmin; bo slew mncty-ciEbt, wheo 
an ambo^ of his onciaics sacccoded in taking biiti pr»““»- 1" 

tho slrog^c onc of his bands was bewa oÉf by a si^Ord 
atrol« and, toJdog it in the olber, he flung it to tbe 
fa« Of a man of Salimdn and tcilicd him, Ibns nvaking ntoety*nuie. 
Tbcn hc was overpowered and sfain. witb one still waiihng to imIhj 

up hU nuinbof. Aa hfs sktill by btoactong on tho 

of his enemies passed by Ihat way and tocke^t wtth tos foot s a 

splinter of bone entered bU foot. tbc wouod mortifi«!. and he d*ed, 

thus c(>inplctin[^ Ihe hundred- 

The followtng passage is translaied from Sbanferi's splendid 
Ode named iJwm-iM V-Vrn* libe poem rhymed in / of the 


* Ancttnt ÅToiuin P^xfiy, p- 
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in whicfa he describcs his ow^ heroic ckar^tctcrj^and 
thc hardships ofa predatory life:—* 

*^And somewhcre thc t^^blc find a rcfugc afar fi-gm scaih^ 

The actiav a Icnely spot whexc no kin with hatred biirtL 
Oh, ntvtT a pmdcTit roan, tiight-fiirlng in hope or fear, 

Hard prt$scd on thc face of carthj but still he hath room to 
turiL " 

To me now, in your default^ arc coniradu a walf untired+ 

A slcck leopard, and a fdl byena with ahaggy rnane :* 

True they ae'er let out the secret in tnist with them, 

Nor baeely forsabe thtir frieod becaus« that hc bronght them 
han Cl 


And cach is a gatlant heort and ready at honour'^ cail, 

Yct fi when tbo foromost charge, am bravest of all Lhe brave ; 
But tf they wfth hånds ontetretched are sei-dng tbe bcioty won, 
The slowest am I whenas most qiuck is the greedy IcnaveL 


By naught savo my generoiis will I reach lo the heightof worth 
Abave them^ and sure the best is he wifch tbo will to giva 
Vea, well 1 am rid of those who pay not a Idndness back^ 

Of whom I have oo ddight though neigbbours to me they Iivcl 


Enow arc companions three at last: an LnEjepid sotil^ 

A glittcring trenchant blade, a tough bow of ample sixe, 
Lond-twanging, the sidos thereof smooth-polishc^ a handsamo 
bow 

Hung down from the shouldtr-belt by tbongs in a comely wise^ 
That grooes, when tbe arrow slips away, iLke a wornan erushod 
Gj losscs^ bor^ved of all her children, who waiLs and criesL," 


■ Verses 5-13. 1 have atiempted to ImltaJc lhe ■ Lonfi* mire of 

thc odginal, viz, :— 



The Arahtc t«t of the Ldrrtiyya^ with prose tranElaLioa and commentary, 
kl prinlod in Dc Sacy'i Cfir^sicyHiathit Aratc (and ecL), voL li", p. 134 *qq^ 
■nd TOb ii, p. 33 y iqq, ]t ha^ bcen trauuhitcd ioto English votk 
G r Hughes (London, 13 ^ Other versions arc mentioned by N(^d£lDe, 
B^tiråg^ tur Ktuntnin d. P<fcsit d. atien ÅruhcTt p. 200. 

■ The poet, apparently, mons thai his three friKbds arc tikc the animaJs 
mcntlonedr Prof* Bevan renurki, bowever, that this intcrprelatioa ii 
dnnfalful, since an Arab would scaredy comparo hia Jriénd to a hyena. 







TA^ABBATA S//ARR^^ 



On quitting his tnbe, who cast him out whcn tbcy wm 
on alL sides by cnemies seeking vcngcsnce for ihc 
biood thac hc had spilt, SImnfari said 

" Bmy me nol I Me yt>a are forbicld-cn to buryi 
But tbooj O byena, soan wilt least and mak« merry^ 

When loes bcar away mine bcad^ wherein is the beat at mo, 
And Jeave oo tho battle-hc]d for thee all the rest of me. 

Hcre nevermore I bop« to live glad—a stranger 

Accuist, nbose wiJd deeda have hrought tiis pcopl« m danger."* 


rt'«bbx|a 


Thibit bi Jibir bi Sufy£n of FaJim h said to have got his 
nicknamc, Ta*abba^ Sbarr^, because one day his mother, who 

had seen him go for tb from his tent wiih a sword 
under his arm, on being asked, “Wherc is 
Thdbit ? ** rtplied^ ^ 1 know not; he put a 
mischief under his arm-pit {tu'ahhafd iharr^ and departed/^ 
Accordjng to another version of the atory* the *iiiischicf^ 
was a Ghoul whom hc vanquished and aiew and carried home 
in this mariner* The folbwing lines, wbich he addressed to 
his cousin, Sbams b* M;&lik, may be applied wich cqual justice 
to the poet himsdf:—* 


"Little he complams of labour that befalls him j mueh he willsj 
I>Lver5C ways attcmpbng^ OUgbtily liis purposc hc fulbls^ 
Tbrougti CHIC desert in Uifi siin's heat, tbrougli another in sUr- 
Ught, 

Lonely as the wild assj rides bc bårc-backed Danger noon and 
oJght 

Hc the føremost vind ontpaeelh, vrhile in brokett gusts It b^^wsr 
SpeediDg oriwaidr nevtr slackening, dcvct staymg for repose^ 
Prampt to dash upon the fDenum, every minute watching weJl— 
Are his eyes in sltimber ligbtly ^.ealed, his heart stands scotineh 
Wben the drst advandng Iroopera rise lo ughh he sets his 
band 

From the scabbard forlh to draw bis sharp-edgedp bucJy-mettled 
brand. 


* iføMHéisa, 
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Wbem bc shakes ii in thc breast-bone of a cbaznpiap of tho foe, 
How tbc grinolog Fates in open glee thcir fiashlag side-tccth 
show I 

Solitude his chosen comrade, on he fares whde overhead 
By the hlother of the mazy eonstdlations he is lcd.“* 


Thesc verscs admirably describe the rudimentaiy Anbian 
virtuos of courage, hardncss^ and strengCh. Wc must now 
ukt a wider survey of thc moral tdeas on which pagan sociecy 
was built, and uf whkfi Fre-islamic pætry is at once ihe pro- 
mulgation and the record^ Xhcrc was no writtcn code, no 
JegaL or religions sanctioii—notbing, in efiect, save the binding 

force of traditional send ment and opinion, 
Honour. Wfaat, then, arc tic salicni points of 
honour in wbicli Vjrtne (Æfnrirtwwa), as it was 
understood by thc heathen Arabs, consists F 

Courage has been already mentioned. Arab courage is like 
that of the anetent Grecks, ‘^dependent upon excite ment and 

vanishing qnickly before depression and delay^**» 
Hence the Arab hero is dcBant and boastful, as 
he appc^r% in the Mu^allafa of *Anir b. Kulthmiu 
When there is little to losc by Øight he will ride off un- 
ashamed j but he wUl fight to ebe death for hb womenfolk, 
wbo in serious warjarc often accompanied thc tribe and 
were stationed behind thc line of batilc.3 


"When I saw the hard earth hgllowed 
By our women^s ^ying footprint^ 
And Lamis her face tmeovered 
Like the fuU moon of the skies, 
Showing forth hex hldden beauties— 
Thea the matter was grim earuest: 

I engaged their cbicf iu combatj 
Seemg help no other wisc,"'* 


^ ffajri^fdp 41 - 43 . Thil poem has b«d rendcred In vme by Sir 
l^iari« LyaD, Arabtan Petby^ P- and by the latc Dr. jV. E. 

EhivldifO«, Bibfccdf atui UitTary Essays, p* adj. 

• Uaha^y, Z.i^ in p. ai, s Sce pp. 59-60 supra. 

* yamdsa, The pwt b 'Amr k Ua^dikarib, a fsmoia hcathcn 

hiu£hl who aceepted Islam and afterwardj diAtin^uuhed blnucU in iho 
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The tn bal constitutioit wm 2 democracj gnided hy its cbicf 
men, wLo denyed their authority from nobJe biood, noble 
chaiacter, weatth, vrtsdotn, and experienæ. As a Bedouin 
poet said in bomdy language— 

lolk that hath ao chiefs must soon 
And cblefs it Tiaih not when the vulgor 5way. 

Only with poles the tent is rcwtd at la^tp 
And polcs it balh not save the pe^ hold /ast 
But wheo the pega aod poles aro oncc combined. 

Then stands accomplisbed that which wos dtsigaed.'’" 


The chiefr, however, dur^t not lay conuDands or penal des on 
fellow-^tribcsiDcn. Every man ruled himselF, and 
free to rebuhe presumpcion in others- “ If you arr aur lord ** 
if you act disciectJy as a tayjid should), “ jau wtll krd 
éut if you ar^ a fir^ prsud ! (o/., we 

wiU have nothing to do with you)«^ Loyaity m the moutb of 
a pagan Arab did not mcan aJlegiancc to his supeHors, but 

^thful devotion to his cquak ; and it was closety 
connected with the idca of kinship^ The lamily 
and the tribe, which ineluded strangetrs li ving m the tribe 





under a covenant of proicctian—-to defend these, indivii 
and colleccivdy, was a sacred duty^ Honour required that 
a man sbould sxand by his cwn peoplc through thick and 
thin. 


" 1 am af Gbaziyya : if she be in error, then [ will err; 

And xf Ghariyya be guided right, I £0 right with her I ^ 

sang Durayd b,. ^imma, wbo had fbllowcd his kin, agafnst his 
better judgment, in a foray which coat the Life of his hrother 
*AbduLl£h^ If kinsmen seek heip it shouLd bc given promptly^ 
without respect to the merits of the case ^ xf they do wrong 

■ A:-Ahrali'aJ-Awd/ in Naideke's p.4r^ poJa and 

pegi rcpreudl lord« and commond. 

* 123 . 


* 373. 
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it should bc sufF^red as long as po^siblc befare resortmg to 
viQlcnceJ The udittarun view of fdcndship is often em« 
phasised^ as in chese verses : — 

“ Toke for thy brotfaer 'whom thoii wilt in the days of pence, 

Bpt know that when fighbug comes ihy km^nian alono is near, 
Thy true fdend Ihy klnsmaa is, who answers thy call for aid 
Wilh gpod wiU, wlieo deeply drcnched Lu btoodshed are swotd 
I and spear. 

Obi never forsake thy kinsman e'en tho' he do thee wrong. 

For whai hc liath marred hc mends thereafter and nuakes 
sincerft,*^ • 


At tht same tiniEj natwithstanding their sbrewd commoa 
sense, nothtng is more charEcterisdc of chc Arabs—heathen 


and Muhamnuidan alike—than the chivalroos deirodon and 
disinterested sclf-saciificc of which tliey arc capablc on behalf 
of their fTfends. In particubf, ihe ancient pMtry affords 


proof tbat tbcy regarded with horror an jr breadb of the solcmn 
covenant plighted bteween patron and dknr or host and guest. 
Tbis Copic might bc illust rated bjr many strikmg exampEcs^ but 


one will sufEcc 


The Arabs say : wijua JjMore loyaJ than 

al-Saniaw'al" ; Or A loyaJty like 

Tikc ^a-tos al'Samaw'aJ.” Theae proverba refer to 

Sama^aib, Samaw'al K 'Ådiya^ an Arab of Jevpish descent and 
-AcUrir religion, who lived Ln his castle, called al^Ablaq 

(The Piebald)^ at Taymi^ some distance north of 
Nfedrna. There he dug a weU of sweel water, and would entertain 
the Arabs who used to aJight beside it; and they snpplied th™. 
selves with provisions frotn his castlc and set up a markcL ft is 
r^ated i\mt the poet Imru'n whUe heeing hotly pm-soed by 

hia enemiea, fcowards Syria* took refuge with Samaw al^ and before 
proeuding on his way left bt charge of his host fivc coats of mail 
which had been handed down as hcirlooms by the pnncea of his 
family. Thcn he departed^ and in due course airived at Coiistaoti- 
tiopJe> wbere he be^nght the Byr^tine emperor to help Nim to 


* Cfr the yma by aJ-Fmd, p. 5^ 


* HamdsM^ 327. 
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recover hia lost kbgdom* His appeal was aot uiisncccssfulj but ht 
died on the way home, Ueanwhije his old eoemyp tb« King d })it^ 
Sent an army under Hinth b, agoin^t Samav/aJ^ dcmandiiig 

thot he should aurreoder the coats of Tnail. Samav/al refused to 


betray the tmat oommittcd to hinif and defeuded hlmself in Jus 
casUe. The hesiegers^ bowever, capLuned his sonp who had gane 
ont to hunt Qådth asked ^nbaw'aJ t ** Dost thon know lliia 
lad?" *^YeSp he ta my son," "Then wilt thoti deliver what is 
in thy pOssessLon^ or shall 1 alay him ^ ” Sacnaw'al answered : " Do 
with hiju as thou wiJt 1 wtU never break my pledge nor give up 
the property of aly goest-fricncL'^ So smote the lad with hia 

sword ond clove hitn Uirough the middJe, Then he raised tbe sicgc. 
And Sacnaw^al aald thereupoa :— 


iMj trut with the wn/f-tonfj €tf ths Kinditfr' 

I am true th<jugh many a ojwf is bla»ted /or /nojon, 
Once did *AdiyÅt my fatktTt txkcri me i 
* O Samaw'ati n/er dair<3y wkai I kavt baitdid' 

For me buiti *Adiy4 ft stfOng'WaUed ^astte 
JKtVA a well wkere / draw water al fiitasare; 

Sø high, the tfip^ng back is taffled, 

Wken utrørtg b^'atts me i endun nol tamdyi"" 


The Bedouin ideal of generosi ty and hospfialtty is person iiied 
in of fayyi^ji of whotn many ancedotes arc toldT Wc 

may Idrn Firofn the fotlowing onc how extravagant are an 
Arab*s notions on this subjcct:— 

When l^åtim'a mother waa pregnant abe dreaaicd that ahe waa 
asked, " Which dost thon pre/er a generous son callcd datimp or 

ten Jikc Uiose of other foJk^ lions io the haur of haiUct 
VitLuol brave Jada and strougof limb? "and thntaheansweredp 

“ Måtim.'* when E;{atlm grew^ up he was wont 

to take out his foodp and if Ko feund any aae to share it hc 
woiild cat, otbcTwise he threw it away. His father, seeiag th^t 


* Imni'n waa onc of tha printtfa pf EtneJan a ppwcffuJ Iribe in 

Central Arabiau 

* dgkdrtii 99^ The last two tin« are wauting in the poem m there 
ctledp but appear in the Sdection from tbc Aghdnt publiafaed at BcyrtHit in 
1 SS&p vol. li, p, tfl. 
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he wastcd his foodp gave him a slave-girL and a mare with her 
foal aad sent him ta hctd the camels. On rcaching the pasture^ 
^åtim began to scarcb for bJ5 fdlov?s. but aouc wa5 m ^gbt t 
theu he came to the roadp but fcpund m one there* While he 
was thos engaged be desoried a party of riders on the read and 
wcnl to luoet theim "'O youth»*' said they, ‘^hast thoa augbt to 
enterlajn vs withal?'" He answered : ye ask mc of tnler- 

taiameEit when yc seo the camels?"" Now^ these riders wer® 
^Alwd b, al-Abra:^ and Bishr b. Abi Kbazim and Nabigha al- 
Phuby&nip and Ibey Dtene on tbeir way to ICing Nu^mim' }iMm 
slaiightercd three camels for tbenip whcrcupon ^Abfd saidy "“'Wc 
desired uo eutertainment save mitk, but if ihou must neods charge 
tbysclf witb somcthiug morCp u single yoiiog she-camel would have 
suHiced us" IJåtIm replied : ^'That I know. but seeing ditTereot 
faces aud diverse fa&hjons I tliougbt ye were not of tbe same 
country, and I wished that eaeb of you shonld mentioti what ye 
sawj cn retnrning home.” So tbcy apoku verses in pralse of hitn 
and celebratcd tus geuerosily, and HÅtim said: ■* 1 wiahed ta beslow 
a kiudness upoo you^ but your bounty is greater tban mlue. I 
swear ta God that I wiU hamstring every camuL in tho berd uuless 
ye oouic forward and divide ihcm atnong yoursetves." The poeta 
dJd as be deriredp and eaeb man received itinety-'nine camcis; then. 
they prooceded on tbeir joumey to Nu'man, Wbcu fJdtiiiL's fatber 
heard of tJiU he camc to bim and asked^ " Whtre arc the caxuols ? " 


*' O my fatberp” replied fjatinip ” by means of them 1 have conferted 
on tbce cverlasting farne aud hanour that wili cleave to thee tike the 
ring of tbe lingdove, and inen wiU always bear in mind some verse 
qf poctry in which wc arc praised. This is tby recompense for tbe 
cantels-'' Ou bearing these words his father said« “ Didst thou with 
my cameU thus } " " Ves.^' *' By Godp 1 wi!l uever dwcii wilh thee 
agiio.'' Bo hc weut for tb with bis family^ aud lj[åtini was teft alone 
with his slavc-giri and his mare and the mare's foaL* 


We arc told that ^^cim’s daughter was led as a caprivc 
before the Prophet and thiis addressed him : Mubamuiad, 

mv sire is dead, urtd he who would have como to plcad fer me 
Is gone. Rclease mc„tf it scem good to theCi and do not let the 
Arabs rejoic« at my misfornme ^ for I am the daughter of 
the chieftain of my people. My facher was woiit to free the 
captlve^ and protect thqsc near and dear to hiiu, and entertain 

• Åikdm, ivip 93; IL 5-23. 
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thc g^cst, jind sitHfy thc hungry^ and cansob the alHictedj and 
give food and grecting to aU i and never did he turn away 

any who sought a boon« 1 am Hådm^s daugh^ 

tcr.^^ The Prophet (on wfiom be the bits^ing 
thftPKpiwt peace of God) an^ered heri “O maiden, 

the true bdicvcr ts such as thau hast dcscribcd. Had thy 
father been an Islamitc, vertly we shoiJd have said, “ God have 
■ metcy upon htm!” Let her go,* he contmued, ^for her sÉre 
loved noble ntanner^ and God loves them lilcewise-* ^ ' 

Hihcn was a poet of some jrepucc.“ The foUowing lines are 
addressed to his wifc, Miwiyya z — 

O daughter af ^Abdullah and Målilc and him who wore 
The two robes^of Vemen —Uie hero that rode the roan^ 

When thou hast prepared ihe mealp entreat to parlake thereof 

X gnest_I am not the rr*an to eatj likc a churh alono— ; 

Some traveller (hrø* the nighl, or housemeigtiboiLr j for in 

^sooth 

1 fear the repioachfuJ talk ol tnea after t am goae. 

The guesfs slave am lp "tis true, as long as hc tÆdes with me, ^ 
Altboagb in my nature else no trait of the slave Is shown/* ■ 

Hcrt it wiU be convenient to nuke a short digression Jn 
Of der thai tbe reader may obtain, if not a completc view, at 

Ica&t some glimps« of the posttion and influence 
of women in Pre-islamic sodety- On the wfiole, 
thdr position was high and their inftuence grcaL 
They vvere free to choose their husbands, and »uld recum, if 
ill-treated or displeasedj to their own pcopit j in some casts 

* iVJp 97 . L 5 sqq. 

* His Dfwdtf has been edited vilh translatlnii and notea by F. SdintKhcA 
(Ldpug, 10971, 

1 729 , The bem menUoned in tho ftist verf* u 'Amir b, 

tr^ymlr oi Babdala. On a certun ocmioD, wheo envojs from tbc 
Arafaian trib« WCTC asMiublcd at tllra. Ktng HuwJIiir b* Ma' al-tami 
produccd two plccca of cleth af Yettwu and aaid, •* Ul him who« tribe 
14 DOblest rise np t«Uce them.*" Tberenpem ‘^Anlir itnad forthr and 
wrapping OM plM rannd ba mist and the oUicr ow hii ahouldcrv 

carricEl ofi tbc prue unduilcOfod- 
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they cven ofered themselves in niarriage and had the right of 
divorce. They were regarded not as slaves and chattels, but as 
cqiials and eompanions. They inspired the poet to sing and 
tbc warriof to fight, The efaivaJry of the Middle Ages is, 
perhaps, ultimately traccable to heathen Arabk. “I^Ight- 
errantry, the rjding fbrth on horsebaclc in scarch of adventures, 
the reseue of captive maidens, the succour rendered everywhere 
to women in adveisity—ali thesc were essctitially AtabUn 
ideas, as was the very name of chivalry, the conneedon of 
honourabk conduct with the hmsc-nder, the nun af noble 
hlood, the tavalicr.” * But the nobility of the women » not 
only reflected in the heroism and devotiDn of the men; it 
stands recorded in song, in legend, and in history, Fitima, 
the daughter of Khursliub, was one of three noble matrons 

who bore the ride aUMuaji^ét, ‘ ihe Mothecs 
luniACL ®f Heroes. She had seven sons, three of whom, 

vii. Rabl* and ‘ Umira and Anas, were called 
*the Perfeet’ {ai-Kamais). One day Hamal b, Badr the 
Faairite raided the BaniS *Abs, the tribe to wbich Fitima 
belonged, and made her his prisoner. As he led away ihc 
camcl on whicb she was mounted at the time, she cried: 

** Man, thy wits are wandcring. By God, if thou take me 
capdve:, and if we teave behind lis this hili which b now 


^tlm^ 

IQimltiib. 


tf 


say wbat 
enough. 
herd my camels. 


in front of us, surely there wiU never bc peace 
between thee and the Sons of Ziy^d " (Ziyid was 
the name of her huslnnd]^ *^becaiise people wiJt 
they piease, and the mere suspidon of evil is 
“ 1 will cany ihcc o^” said he, “ that thou mayest 


When Fa^ima knew that she was certainly 
his prisoner she threw faerself headlong from her camd and 
; so did she fear to bring dishonour on her sons.>' Amojig 
the names wbich have becoinc proverbial for loyal ty wc find 


’ Lady Aiuie and Mr. Wilfrid Mimt. Tht Satn Galdtn Od« af Pa£ait 
IntroductlosDr p. 14. ^ 

” /If m, 23 ^ U. u>-l 6 v 
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thos« of two wom^n, Fnlcayha and Umm JamlL Aa to 
Fukayiia, it U nclatcsd ihat her dansmcn, having bcen raided by 

tbe brjgand Subyk b. Sulaka, rcsolvcd to attack 
; but ^incc hc was a fatnous runnrr, on ihc 
advice of onc of thdr shaykbs they waitcd until bc bad gont 
dov^n to the watcr and quenchcd his tbir&t^ for tliey kncw that 
he would then be unable to mn. Sulayk, howcver^ seeing 
himscLf caught, made for the nearest tents and sought refuge 
with FuLayha. Sh« threw her smock over him, and stood 
with drawn sword between hioa and hb purstiers j and as they 
still pressed on, she tore the vci! from her hair and shouted for 
hcip. Then her brot hers camc and defcndcd Sulayk^ so that 
his life was saved.* Had Space allowedj k would have been a 
pleasant task to make some further extracts from the long 
Legend of Noble Women. 1 have illustrated their keen 
seiise of honour and loyaJty, but 1 mighc equaliy well have 
chosen examples of gractotis dignity and quick intelligence and 
passionate affection. Many aniong chem had the gift of 
poetry^ which they bestowed espccially on the dcad i it b 
a proof of the high character and portion of women in 
Proialaimc Arabia that the hcro*s onoiher and sistcrs were 
deemed most worthy to mourn and pralse hirø. The praisc of 
li ving women by iheir Lovers ncccssarily takes a different tone ; 
the physical channs of the heroine arc ful ly dcscribed, but we 
scldoui find sny appreciation of moral bcaiity. One notable 
exception to thb rulc oceurs at the beginning of an ode by 
S hanfar j. The passage defics translation. It is, to quote Sir 
Charles Lyall, with whose faithful and sympathetic rendering 
of the ancienc poetry c very student of Arabk literaturt should 
be acquainted, *^the most lovely plet ure of womanhood wblch 
heathen Arabia has left us, drawn by the same band that has , 
given us, in the unrivalicd lAmij&hp its highest ideal of heroic 

hardness and virile strengt* 

■ Ai^hdm, ivai, 137 ? ^ Frcytafi. Arat^vm ProiwrfrWp vctl, iJ. p. *34^ 

‘ ilnjfr/iiJt k^iryf p, 8n 
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UMAYMA, 

"She charmed tu«, vdliog bashfnJIy her face^ 

Keepmg witb quiet looks an cven pace i 
^me Last thiag seem to scck her downcast eyes: 

Aside she bend^ not—^ftly rcplies. 

Ere da«m sbe carries forth bor mtal—a gift 
To hungry vtves Lu dajs of dearth and thril'L 
No bfeath of blamo op to ber tent is borne^ 

Whilc cuujy a neigbboiir^s Is tbe bousc of scoro. 

Her hosbaod fears no gossip franght witb shame, 

For pore and boly is Umayma^s name^ 

Joy of his heart^ to her he need not say 

When evening brings hlm home^^ Where passed tbc day } ' 

Stender and fnll in torop of perfeet hdght^ 

A very fay were ^c, if beaoty might 
TransfonA a chUd of eartb ioto a fsury sprite ■ 


Only in the froedoiti of the desert coold the character dius 
exquisitely delineatcd bioom and ripen. Thesc verscs, talccn 
themselves, arc a sufficient ajiswer to any onc wbo wcuLd 


Duintain that Isla 


44 


lias inerased the social influence of 


Arabian woixien^ although in sooie respeccs it may 
tbejn to a higher level of dvilisation^a 

Thcre is, of course, anotlitr side to all Cbis^ 
where mjglit was gcncralljr right, and where 


have raised 
In a land 


"tbe aimple pUn 

That he shouEd take wbo b« the power 
And be shoald keep wbo can,** 


was all but univcrsally adopted, it would have been strangc if 
ibe wealcer sex had not often gane to the wall. The custom 
whicb prevaiicd tn the yéhiltyya of bitrying female infaots 
alive, revaldng as it appears to tis, was duc partly to the 
froquent famines with which Arabia is a^icted through lack 
of rain, and partly to a perverted sense of bonour« Fathers 

M Ma/a^diiltyydi, cd. Thorbcckc^ p- 7 ^ 

* Scc GaUiihH, MukøMmtdamtJke Studien, Part li, p. ^ftS sqq. 
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Feartid lest they should have uselcss mouths to feeti, or lest 
ihcy should ttteur dugrace in conse*jucnce of their daughters 

being tnade prisoners of war. Hen« the birtb of 
lafanUiiSc. ^ daughtcr was reckoned calsnutou^ as we read 

in the Koran : “ Tktj attrikatt dau^tm tutte Ged—far bt 
it frem Him i—and fer thtm*h}tt /Ary imr* /Arm net, Whm 
a fttnal* ehild it annaunttJ te ent ef thtm^ hit faa darktni 
noraihfuUf : ke kida hitnstf frem kis ptepk htfaut* af tht bed 
ff/wji thiniirtg—* Skail I kttp tht thild te my dhgraa er tmtr 
it atitaj in tht dust?'**^ It wss said provcrbiallyt The 
despatch of daughters is a kindness" and “The burial of 
daughters is a noble deed.”* fjlam put an end to this 
barbarity^ which is expnessly forbidden by the Koran : “ Kitl 
net jour thildren in ftar tf fmpovrrifhnttnt; tue itrftf pmUt fer 
them and fir ysu .■ verHy ihtir kiiSttgeuat a grtat sinF S Perhaps 
ihe most touching lines in Arabian poctry are those in which a 
&ther struggling with poveaty wishes that his daughter may 
die before him and thus be sived from the hard mercis of 

her relatives:— 


THE POOR MAffS DAUGHTER. 

•■But for Umaynia's salte I oc'er had grievod to vant nor 


Nigh^s blacitest horror to bring home the morsel that she 
craved, 

Now my desire is length of days because I kiww too well 
The orphan girl's hard lot. wilb Idn uakind eoforeed to dwelU 
I dread that some day poverty will overtake my chfld, . 
And shame befall her when eiposed to en ery passion wild.* 


^ Saran^ trit 5^“61+ 

■ Freytaff, , --^s. 

1 Kmm, avJi. 33* Cf. ban, 8-9 (a detciipU« af Ihe J“*^^^** 
“ Wkea jfiri fcwrteff altet thaU iw*rd M mhat wime s*# irui iUM. 

• yterahy: "Anil war ihE vdJ fmi" (her,« thoo(!h »he we«) Best oa 
a bolcher'* boaid," defeoedes*, ahandooed lo the arsl-ccmcr. 
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She wi^bos mc to live, but I raust wtsh her dead, woc's me i 
DeaMi is tbe aoblest woper a heJpless maJd can s«. 

I fear an uftde inay he tiar^^ a brother be tiukind^ 

Whca 1 wotild ucver optale a word thsd rankied m her mind,''* 


And aitorhcr says 


*^Wcrc nol my htUe daugbten 
Like Soft chicks htiddliog by me. 
Through earth and all iu tvaters 
To win 'bread wouid I roam Iroc« 


Our cbildrcn among os going, 
Onr very bearU they bej 
The wLnd upon thcci bloiviog 
Wouid banish sleep from men*'" 


“ 0*Ji et amo ” t the^ woids of the poet might serve as an 
cpitomc of Bedouln etbics. For, if the heaLhen Aiab was, as 

wo have seen, a good friend to his friends, hc had 
j degree an intense and deadJy freling 

of hatred towards his enemies. He who did not 
whcai stTuck was regarded a$ a coward. No 
man could forgive an injury or Cul to avenge 
it, An Arab, stnarting under the ioss of some camds driven 
off by raiders, said of his kin who refused to help him :_ 


stnke back 
honourable 


** FÉ>r all theiV numbers, they are good for caughl, 
Sly peaple^ agaiust harm bowever Ugfat: 

Thcy pardon wrong by evUdccrs wrougbl* 

Uaiice with lovingkiudncss tbey requite.**^ 


The last verse, which wouid have been high praise in the 

* J^aiBdsu, 140. AJthough ihese veracA art noi f^re^i^lainlcv atid belong 
in faet la a compuratively late period of Ealatiip they are »ufifidenlJy pagaq 
in feduig to bc Cdlcd in thli eonueebon^ The author, Ishiq b. Kbalaf, 
lived ttud« the Calfpb {^13-833 ^O.)* Hc atkrvlved his adopled 

daughter—for Umayma wus his slEtcx^G child—and wrote an ckgy oa her 
which is pmerved In Ifac Adma of al-Mtibarrad^ p. 715,1, 7 Bqq., and has 
breu iranslatedp together wilh ihc verses now in question, by Sir Cturlcs 
LyaUp dicciVfft drofridif P^siby, p, ^ 

' ifamåsa, 14J, Lyall, n'l*, p, a 5 l 
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motith of a Christian nr Muhamniadan moralis% convoyod 
to thdse who hcard it a shamefu] ncptoach. The approved 
method of dcaling with an enemy is set fertil pUinly enough 
in ihE following lines :— 

^ Homble him who thee^ close tho* be your klndrcd- 

shipj 

If thon camt not humbie hinip mit tiU be is In Ihy grip. 

Fricad bim wblle tbou nmst ^ strike baM wben Uiou hasi hun 
on the hip.^* 

Above allf biood called for biood. This obligation Uy 
heavy on tlie conscience of the pagan Arabs. Vengeance, 

wtth them, was “almost a physical oeccssiiy, 
wbich if it be not obeyed will deprive tes 
subject of sleep, of appetitc, of heaJth.^’ It was a tormenring 
thicst wbich nothing would quench except blood^ a disease 
of bonour whicb migbt bc described as madness^ aJtbougb 
it rarely prevented tbc sofférer from gotng lo work with 
coolness sind drcumspection* Veiigeance was taken upon 
the mnrdcrcr, if possible, or eisc upon onc of his fcllow^ 
tribesmenp Usually thisended the matter, but in soine cases 
it was the beginnLng of a regular blood-^feud iit which the 
endre kln of both parties were involved ; as^ the murdcr of 
KuJayb led to the Forty Years' War between Bnkr and 
TagbllL* The slain man’s next of km migbt accept a 
blood-wit {dija), commonly paid in camels — ^the coiii of 
the coujiEry—as atonement for him. If they did however, 
it was apt to be case in thcir teeth that the}' preferred oiilk 
shocamels) to hlciod.3 The true Arab fceling b 
expiesscd in verses litc thesc:— 


^With Ihe sword wiU 1 wasli my shame away^ 
Let God'a doom bring on me wbal it may I * 


" ffomdta, jar* ‘ S« P- 5S 

> tbkkert'a Hamåja^ vol. ip p+ 6l * ^arndta, ja 
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It was belicved that until vengcance had bcen tak en for 
chc dcad maii^ bis spmt appeared abovc his tomb In tht 
shape af an owl {håm^ or cryiag (“Give 

me ta drink Bue pagan ideas of vcngeance were boimd up 
with the Past far more than wkh tbe Futurc. The shadowy 
aftcr-lifc counted for litde or nothing bcsidc che deepLy-^rooted 
memoHes of faihcfly aSectian, ffifai piety^ and bratberhood 
in arms. 

Though liablc to abuse, the rough-and-rcady justioe of 
chc vendetta had a salutaiy cfiect in restraining rhose who 
would otherwise have indulged their lawJess insrincts without 
fear of punKhment^ From our point of view, howevcTj its 
interest Is not so mueh tbat of a primitive mstitution as of a 
pcrvadlng clemene In old Arabian Ufe and Uterature. Fulb or 
even adequate^ Illustration of this topic would carry me far 
beyond the limits of my plan. I have therefdre selected from 
the eopioiis matcrial preserved in the cf Sangs a cliaracttr- 
ktfe story which tdls how Qays b. al-Kharim took vcngeance 
on the murderers of his fa ther and his grand&thcr.> 

ft is related on the anthority of Abu 'Ubayda tlial ^ Adi b. ^Amr^ 
ihc grandfatber of Qays, was sJaio by a man named Målik belong* 

iog to the Banu ^Amr b. ^Aiuir b. Rabi^ b. ^Amir b* 
9 a'sa'a ; and his fath«, Khatinl b. ‘Adi, by one of 
the ^nu ^Abd a]-Qays who were scttlcd ia Hajar. 
Khatim died before avengliig bis fatber^ *Adi, when 
Qays was but a young lad. The mother of Qays, fearing tbat he 
would salJy forth to seck veogeaoce for the blood of his father and 
his grandfather and petisbp went to a monnd of dust beside the 
door of tbeir dweliing and laid stones on ib began to say to 
Qays^ “ This is the grave of thy fatber and ihy grandfather ; ^ and 
Qays never donbted but tbat Lt was so. He gre« up strong In 
the arms^ and One day be had a tasslc wilti a youth of the BaiuS 
^afar* who said to him: By Godi would'sl do beder to 
tum the strcDgth of thine arms against the slayers of thy father and 
grandfather xnslead of pulting it forth npon ” And who are 

their stayers?^ "Ask thy modier» she wiU teU thee,*' So Q^ys 


* ii, léof, L ii-tfia, I i-p. 13 sq^.of the B^rout SeJeetUm. 
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took his swofd and set Lts hilt oa thc groond aiid its cdge between 
bia two brcastSj and said to bis niothtir ; ** Who klLEed nij? fiiithtf and 
my grmdfath«- ?" ** Thcy died &s penpte die, and tbese are tbeir 

gravea ia tbe caaipmg-groiind.*' “ By God^ verily tbon wilt tell me 
whn sJew them or 1 will bear witb my whole welgbt opon this sword 
nndJ Ifc cleives through my back-^ Tbcn sbc told hinir and Qays 
sworc that he wouid never rest until he had ^lam thotr alayers^ “ O 
my son,"* said she, " Målik« who IcLlEod tby granilfaiiierk is ot Lhe 
same foJk as Khidåsb b. Zubayr, and thy falber once bestowed 
a kindness on Kbidasb, for whi^ be is gratefuL Go, tben, to bim 
and take coonsel witb him touchmg thinc alFair and ask Mm to help 
tbee.^^ So Qays set cut iminediatcly, and wben bo came to tbe 
garden where bis walcr-cantcl was vratefing bis date-palm^ be 
smote tbe cord (cf tbe bircket} with his sword and cut it, so that the 
bucket dropped Into tbe well, Then he took hold of tbe camel's 
head, and loaded Ibo beasi witb two sacks of dato^ and said : 
'* Wbo will care lor this old woman (mcanlog his aiotlier) “ in my 
absence ? If 1 d|e, Jet him pay bor oxpenses out of Uus gården^ and 


ou her death it aball be his own ; but d 1 livO:, my property will 
retum to me, and be sball have as many of ita dates as he wisbes to 
cat“ One nf his folk criedt X am for IC so Qays gave bkn th« 
gården and set forth to inqulre conceming Iwhidish. He was told 
to look for bim at Kfarr ai-^ahrdn, but not ånding bim in bis tent, he 
aligbted beneatb a tree, m Ihe shade of whicb Ibc guest$ of KbJd^b 
lucd to sheltcr, wd callcd to the wife of Khidåsh, ** Is tbere any 
food } Now, when she came op to Mm, admired bis eomeli- 
□ess—for he was eaceeding fair of conntenance—and said: -Bx 
God» we have no dt entcrtaloment for tbee, but onJy dateC tie 
replied, *' 1 carc nob bdng cut what thon hash" So she sent to bim 
dates in a large mcasore and Qays took a single date and 

ate half of it and put back the other half in the and gave 

orders tbat the qaifd* sbould be beougbt In to tbe wife cf Khfdrksh j 
tben he departed on somo birsmess. Wben Khidasb returned and 
his wife told Kim tho news of Qays^ Ke said, ** Tbis is a man who 
wouid render his person sacred."* WMIe be sat there wilb Ms wife 
cating fresh ripe dates, Qays returned on camel-back ; and Khidasb, 
when he saw the foot ot ibe approacblug rider, said to his wife, ** H 
this IKy guest f" Ycsl"' +*Ti3 as tboagK bis foot wero tbe foot of 


* The Bedonins constder tbat any one who has tUtn cf tbeir food or 
has touebod tbe rope nf Iheir tent Is cntlOed to clatm (helr protectien« 
Such a perøm » ailed daJtlul. See Burtkhardt, iflofa m thi BtfUminiand 

HTahdb^ fLondDOt l^Jiln voh l,p. i6d sqq. 
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my good friend, KbailLm tlie Vathf 1 bi to," Qiys dre w aigh, and 
thc teDt-n>po witb the point of bia spear^ and begged leave fo coma 
in. Ha ving obtuned pormis^ioo, hø cntcrcd to Ifhidisb and told 
his lincagø and informød blm what had passedt and asked him to 
bcip and ad vise bim in bis aEair, Kliid^ bade hm wckome, and 
rocallcd the Idndncss whlch he had o( hla fatherj and said, As to 
Uds altair« tmly I have been eipecting it of thee for some time. 
The slayet of thy grandfather is a nausin of minep and I will 
ald thee agaJn^t hlm. \Vhcn wc are asSembJød in onr meetnig' 
placøi f willsiL beside him and talh with MtAf and when I strike Ms 
thigh, do ibou spring on him and siay . bim.'* himsolf rclates; 

" Accompanied by Khidish> 1 approached Lim imlit I stood ovørhis 
head when KhicL^ sat wi\h tJmp and as soon as he struck the nian's 


thigh 1 smotø his head witb a sword nam ed Dktt *l^k^urMy/t” (tho 
Two-ringed). His folk mshed on mc to slay mé, but came 

between us^ crying, ^ Lcl hlm alonø, fOTi by Godp hc has slain none 
but the slayer of his gnindfather/ ” Then Khidåsh caJIcd for one of 
his camcls and mounted it> and ftarted with Qays to £nd fhø 
'Abditø who kiUed his father^ And when they ^'cre ncir Hajar 
Khidåsh advised him to go and inqiiLre aiter this oian^ and to say to 
him when he discovered him: ** I encountered a brigand of thy 
people who robbed me of ^me articlcsp and on asking who was the 
chi^lam of his peopk 1 was direetød to thee. Go with then^ 
that thou mayest take from hiin my property, If^" Khidj^h 
oontinued, ** he foliow thee unattended, thou wilt gain thy deure of 
him ; but should bc bid tbc others go with thee, iaugh, ai>d ii hø 
ask why thou laughest^ say^ * With us, thø noble dæs not as thou 
dostj bot when bc Is callcd to a brigand of his pcoplcp hc goes forth 
alonc with his whlpp not with his swoM ; and the brigand when he 
sees him gives him everything that he tookp in awe of hiin.' If he 
^hall dismiss his Frlends« Lby course is clear * but If he shaJl tef use 
to go without them^ bring bim to mc nevertbetessj for I hope that 
thou wilt slay both lum and thom.'" So Khidash slationed himscif 
under the shide of a trte:i wbilc Qays went to the ^Abdite and 
addréssed bim as Khidash had prompted ; and the man's sense of 
honour was touched to the quick^ so that he sent uway his friende 
and wcnl with Qays. And when Qays came back to Khidåshp the 
latter said to himp Chooseip O Qays 1 Sliail 1 help thee or shaJl [ 
take thy pbicc f {^ys answi:red.^ " I desir* nti ther of these 
alternatives^ but if be slay me» let him not slay thee I Then ho 
rtished upon him and wouoded him in the doak and drove his lance 
through tho otber side, und he fcll dead on the spot, When Qays 
had hnlshed with hifOp KludÅsh said, “ £f wc llee just now, his folk 
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will ptu^ne as \ but let as go somewhere nol far off, for thcy wiil 
□evcr think Ihit tbou hast slam bim and staycd m thc ndghbDDr- 
hood. No ; they will miss him and foUow his track, and whcn tbey 
find tlim slain they will start lo piirsae us in evcry dircotioD, and wiU 
onJy return wben thcy lost hope/^ So tbosc two cotered some 
holiows of Ihe and af ler stayfng therc severol days (for il 

happened exactly as Khidash had fofttoldjt t^ey came forth wben 
tbc pursuit was OTer, and did not CKChange a word iintil thcy 
reached Ihc abodc of Khidash* There Qays parted froin him ;icid 
retnraed to Ids own peopJe. 


The poemsrektirtg to hlood-revcngcshowsdi thai isbest and 
mueh that is Icss admirablc in the heathen Arsib — on the one 
band, his courage and resolution, his contempt of death and 
fearof dishonour, his single-mi nded dcvotioii to the dead to 
the li vin g, his deep regard and tender affeetion for the men of 
his Qwn flesh and biood ; on the other band, his implacable 
temper^ his perfidiDiis cnjcity and reckless fcrocity in hunting 
down the sbyers, and his savagc, welJ-nigh inhuman exultation 
over the skitu The kmous Soiig ot Ballad of Vengcance that 
I shail now aitempt to render in English verse b usually ateri- 

bnted to Takbban Sharr“,* although some pro^ 
nounce it to be a fbrgery by Khalaf al-Ahmar, 
by the reputed suthor of Shankrd’s masterpicce, and 


beyond doubt a marvcllously stilful imiiaior of 
the ancient bards. Bc that as it may, the ballad b utterly 
pagan in tone and feding. Its extroord i Jiary merit was de- 
teeted by Goethe, who, after rcading it xn a Latin translation, 
publishcd a German rendering, with some iinecHtictsm of ihc 
poetry^ in his Divan.^ I have endeavonred to 

suggest as far as possible the mecre and rhythm of the original. 


* Sce p, 8t jm/tæ 

* StuttgArt, p. 353 *4^+ '^he Qiher rendering in veræ with 

whieh L aiQ aetruainted are tfumt of Hiickcrt vot. p, 399} 

asd Sir Charles Lyall (dnciflir .^raNojc Ptniiry, p, 411)^ I have adopied 
S!r Charlc:^ Lyall'i atrangcirvcEit of ihe pociSi and have dosely foilowcd 
his mastcrly intcrprcL^huti, from wbicb t have aEso horrowed some lurtu 
of phrasc that ooolil nol be attered cxtepl fof the wufiii& 
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ancc tø ttcscj lø my gpinioø, its peculiir cfFcct is loigcLj due« 
The metix is that knowø as thc ^Tall^ :— 



Xhus tbc first vcrsc runs in Arabk r— 


inna hrUiki' | bi ^UadM \ Htida 
J | jnJ yufaita. 


Of courec, Arsblc prosodj differs radically from English^ 
but mutaiii mutandU ficveral coupleis in tht føllowiiig vcrsiDn 
the thLrd.^ ei^lith, and ninth) will be fbund lo correspand 
exactly with their model. As bas bccn said, howeveri my 
dbject ww merdy to suggest the abrupt metre and the heavy, 
emphacic cadenccs^ so that 1 have been able to give varicty to 


the versc, and at tbe same time to retain that artisdc freedom 
withouc which thc translacor of poetry eannot bopc to sacisfy 
eitbcr himself or any one cIsc. 

The poet tellfi how hc was sumnioiied to avenge imde, 
slain by thc tribesmen of Hudbayl: hc describes thc dcad 
man*s beroic character^ the foray in ^hkh he feil, his former 
triumphs over thc same enemy, and finally the terrible ven- 
geanec taken for him.’ 


thc giea there a murdcred oian js lying— 
Not in vain for vengcance hU biood is crying- 
He hath left mc thc load to bear and deportedj 
] take up thc load and bear it trne-hearted. ‘ 

Ij bis si^r's son, the bloodshed inbciitr ^ 

I iffbose knot none loo^es, stnhbora of spirit|^ 
Glowering darkJy, shante's dcadiy out-wiper^ 

Like the serpent spitting veiiom^ the viper* 


* The Anhk Icxt nriH bc fouod fn thc ^améoit pL j;Ea sqq. 

* Thia and the tollowing verse arc gencralliy taken to bc a dacrfptlan 
not ui the poet him^elf^ hot of hii nephew. The ioterpretahon gi\eti 
abore do« no violcnce lo tbo langtiagci’^and greatly onhanoci liic 
dmuitic edfccL 
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Hard the tidlngs that bcfcll ns, heart-breaking l 
Liltl« secmod thertby thc angoish most achiog* 

Fato hath robbed me—still H Fate fierce aad froward 
Of a h€fO whose friend ne^er callcd bim coward: 

Aa Ihc warm sud was he La wictry wcather, 


'Ncath the Dog-stsu* sbarie and cocJjtes^ togcthcr: 
Spåns of flaok—yct tbis m him showed not naeanness; 
Opcn-banded, fuU of boldness and kecnncss: 

Firm of purposc^ cavalier unaffrighted— 

Cottrage rode with him and with him alighled; 
r In h!3 bomity^ a bursdng cloud of laia-walor j 
Lioa gnm when hc Icaped to the slaugbtcr. 

Flowing hair^ long robe his folk saw aforttimo. 

Bul a lean-haunchcd wolf vras he in war-bme- 
SaTOiirs iwo he had, unUsted by uo mea l 
Hooey to bis friends and gall to bis foemen/^ 

Fear he rode nor recked what shonld bedde hitn; 
Save bis d«p-natcbed Yemen blade, none b«ide him* 


Oh, the warriors gjrt with swords good for alMhing, 

Likc the levin, whea they drev them, ontflashing 1 
Throngh tho noonday heat they fared; then^ benigbted, 
Faiiher f 3 red> till at dawning they alighted/ 

Breaths of aleep they sipped ; and thea, wbik they nodded^ 
Thou didst scar« them: lo^ they acaltered and seudded^ 
Vengtance wrtaked wc npoo them, nnforgiving: 

Oi the two dans scarce was left a soul living," 


Ay> il Ony braised hh glaivc^s edge 'twas in token 
That by him many a time tbeir own was brokea. 

Oft he made them kneel down by force and eunning— 
Kneel on jags wherc the foot is tom with running* 
Many a mom in sheltcr ho took them ttapping i 
Af ler kJlUng was the rieving and Tapine, 

They have gptten of me a roasHng—1 tire not 
Of desiring them till me they desirc nok 
First, of fo«nen='s biood my spear dceply drinkelb. 
Then a scoond time. deep in, il sinketii. 


■ lo Ihe angina] this and the pr*ccdijig vme arc trans-pOMd. 

" Althongh the pocfi ttneJe wm WUed in thu oiulaught, Ihc surpris^ 
party iiiøered scvcrtly. "The Iwo dans" belonged lo tiic great tribe ol 

Hudhayl, which il incnticincd in ihe pcnnltimate ver«. 
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Lawful DOW to mc Ls wine, long lorbidden : 

SoTB my strugglc erc Ihc ban wai o'cmddcn/ 
Pour mc wioe, O son ol *Amr I 1 would iss,\^ it, 
Smce with gricf hudc uucIæ [ am wasted. 
O'or tbc fallen of Hudhayl stands scxcaming 
Tbe hyenaf sæc the wolTs tecth glcaming! 

Dawti will hear Ibe flap of wings^ wUI discover 
Vulhues treading corpscs^ too gorged to 


All tbe vinues whlch enter in ro che Anibiaii canccption 
□f HoTiour wcre rcgarded not as persona! qualitics inherent 

or acquircd^ bui as hcreditary posscsslons which a 

bjT deri vod from his ancestors, and held m trust 
pou« tasiÉaAjy, might transmlc tbem tintarnsshcd to his 

dfseendants« Tt is the di^sirc to uphold and omulate the 
famc oF hU forbears^ rather than the hope of winnirtg 
immortaiity for himself, ihat caiiscs the Arab to say the 
say and do the doeds of the noble/' Far from sharing the 
^ntiment of the Scots peasant — a nian^s a man for a* that ” 
—he looks askance at merit and renown unconsecrated by 
tradition« 


*'The glories that have gfowo ap with the grass 
Cao match not those Inhcritcd of old/'* 


Ancestnil renown is somedmes likcncd to a strong 

casdc built by sires for their Sons, or to a Lofty mountain 
which defics attaclc.3 *Thc poets are fiiiJ of boasdngs 
(jTu^iAir) and lévllings in which they loudly pro- 

claim the nobility of their own ancestors, and try to blacken 
those of thcir enemy without any regard to decorom. 

Il was my intention to add hore some general remarks on 
Arabian poctry as compared with that of the Hebrtws, the 

* It wa!i cLdtomary for the avenger lo lab? a aalcmn vow Uiat ha 
would drink ao wine befure aixocipluhing hia veugcaitcc. 

» lUc LLnee tranBlaicd belcw fmoi the Mu'aitsqa of 
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Persianft, and our but since examplc isbcticf than pr«cpi 
I will flow lum dircctly to those cclcbrated od« which are 
wdl known by the title of or * Suspeiided Poems,’ 

CO aJl who take the slighccsc mcer«i in Arabfc Uicracurc.t 
Mu^ailaq^i (pEural^ Mu^aliaqåty ** is most likdy den ved from 
the word mcaning preemus thing or a thing held in 
high esttmacion,’ eitber becausc one ^ hangs on ^ tenacipudy lo 
Of becausc it ^ hung up ' in a pbee of houour^ or in a 
eofispicuoiis pbee^ in a treasury or store-housc*’’* In coursc 
of time the exaet significadon of was forgotten, and 

it became necessary tqfind a pbusible cx pbnaibn. 
^r'^-SwpSSJd fience arosc the legend^ which frequtnt repetition 

has made familbr^ thac ihe ^Suspended Poems* 
were so calEed from ha ving been hung up in the Ka*ba on 
account of their ment ^ that this distijicdan was awarded 
by the judg« at the fair of *Uka^, ncar Mecca, where 
poets met in HvaJry and reclted ttieir chokest productions ^ 
and chat the suecessful compositions, before being aÆ.Ked 
to the door of the fCa^ba, wert transen bed tn Jettcfs ot 
gold tjpon picces of fine Egyptian. lincn,3 Were tJiese staic-^ 

■ Tiie bcflt edidan of llM laSir Charles Ly:iU'|i 

Ten A nneni A rabk Cakiitla^ wbkh ODubiins iq ae4ition 

lo Ihe te^ctiMu*aSIiUjdi three odca by A^hå, Nabigba, aiid ^ Abid akAbra^. 
Noldcke has hvt Mu^allaqas (amittjng I hose of Jinra^ u.' 

l-Qayi and wlth a Germin coolmeEitary, Sikliti^tbiTHhk di-r 

^ais.Akad. der T^^issettxka/kn ih IVun, Fhil.-Haiar^ K£aWf voTi, 140-144 

i ihtiii by lar the bcsl translation for BiEM^ents^ No salis- 
factory version tn En^hsh pwsc has hitherto appeared bul I nuy call 
atlentioo to the fine and ofriginal^ thougb wmefirhat free, rend^ing into 
Enghah verae by Lady Anne BLcint aiwi Wiifrid Biunt irfci ^ 

Goiditi Oiiei e/ Polart A rolrtd, Loisdan, [ 90 ^)f 
* Atidtni Ambtan Pxbyf InHodadton, p, x1lv+ hlany <Ahat Interprc^ 
tatJQns luve been luggested-^^-^ • The Poeias wriltcB down from oml 
didatiem' (Van Krcmer}< 'Tbe HiAly bejewelted' jAhiwxrdtt^ ‘Tbc 
Pendants/ as Ihoni^h Ihey werc pearl^ slrun;^ on a nccfrbce (A MtUlerl^ 

^ The bfliief that the Mu*aiJaqdt were ivrittcn fn letters of sold soems 
lo have arisen from a ixrlgmndersiandinn of the name Éiudkkafidt or 
^uc/Airibi^AJf fhc Gilded Poema) whidi il Hmellmcs fiven lothEio 
in toben of Iheir cacdJcncCf Jtut as ihe Greckl gave the lltlc if)n| 
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m^ncs tnie, we should cxpect them to bt conRrnicd by sotnc 
allusion in ihc early literaturc. But as a macKr ofifacc noching 
of tbc kind is mcntioned in che Koran qr in religions tradidon^ 
in the andent histories of Mecta, or in such works as the 


Kitébti which dranr thdr infbrmaiion from old and 

tmstworthy sourccs^^ Al most the firs* authority who rtfert to 
the Jegend is the grammarian Ahmad al-Nahl^ (f 949 
and by him it is stigmattsed as endrely groiindlcss^ Moreover, 
aJthough tt wasaccepted by scholars Hke Reisice, Sir W. Jones, 
and even De Sacy, it is incredible in Ltsclf. Hengstenberg, in 
the Prolcgomcna to his edition of the Mu'allaqa of Imru^u 
^l^Qays {Bonn, 18:13) some pertinent quesdonst Who 

were the judg^ and how werc they appomted ? Why were 
only these seven poems thus disdngurshcd ? His further 
objeedon, that the art of W'iting was at that time a rare accom- 
plishment, does not cariy so mueh weight as he atcached to 
it, but the story is snfficiendy reFuted by what wc know of 
the character and customs of the Aiabs in the sixth centtiry 
and a/terwards. Is it conceivable that the proud sons of the 
deserr could have submitred a matter so nearly touching their 
rribal honour, of which they were jeaJous above all things,^ to 
excernal arbi tration, or mcekly acquiesced in the partial verdict 
of a court sitting in the ndghbourhoodof Mctca, which would 
certainly have shown sekant consideratian for compedtais 
belonging 10 distant clans ? * 

However is to be explamed, the iiame Is not 

concemporary wich the poems themselves. In all probability 
they were so cntitled by the person who first chose them 


to a poem falBcly attribLitcd to Pythagorai. Tbot sQme of the Mu^aiiaqdt 
werc redled at 'LHcdif is prehablo enough and iji defmitdy a&nncd in Ihe 
euK cf 'Amr h, Etulthuie ix, 

^'TIlc legcnd; hrft appeans bi the aJ-Parid {od, of C^iiro, 1393 A.lf., 
vdL jii, pL X16 Kil.} ^ 'Abdl Rahbthi^ wHq dinl io. a^d. 

* S« the riitroductioii lo Ncildcke^E BntrJgå sur Jurnnrfriu dé? 

d njhrr (fiamioVEr, Pp xvii aqq., md bis article ^ * 

bl the Eå$cyUop£^dLi Bhtarsmoi* 
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out of innumcrablc ot herns and embodied tbem in a separate 
colLccdon« This is genera]]^ allowed to have been Kamuiid 

al-Riwija, a famons rhapsodist who flaunshed in 
the latter da^ of the Ucnayyad dynasty, and 
died about 771 a+d,, in the reign of the *Abhistd 
CaJiph MahdL What pdnciple guided Hatninad in his choicc 
we do not know« Noldekc eonjcctures that he was influcnced 
by the face char all the Afu'allaqét are long poems— they arc 
somedrnes called *Thc Seven Long Poems * a/-Tnvé/) 

—for in flammid’s time iittle of the ancient Arabfan poetry 
sum ved in a State even of reJadve ccin pleccncss* 

It must be confessed that no rendering of the 
can fbmish European rcaders with a just idea of the originals^ 

a liccral version least of all. Thcy contaJn mueh 
itat only a Ml commentary can make intcUigiblet 
ule Mu-ntia-jit modem taste is ahsolutely incon- 

gruous with the poetic style. Their finest plcturcs af Eedouin 
lifé and nuinners often appear uncouih or grot^que, bccause 
without an mtimatc knowledge of the land and pcople ic is 
impossiblc for us to sce what the poet mrended to convey^ or 
to appredate the truth and beauty of its expresdon ; while the 
arcifidal fiamework, the narrow range of subject as wd) as 
treatmentj and the frank realism of the wholc strike ns at 
once. In the foUowing pages I shall give some acenunt of 
the Åft£*a/JaqAt and their authors, and endeavour to bring out 
the characccnsdc qualidcs of each poem by sclccdng suitablc 
pa^ges for transUdon.* 

The oidest and mwt famous of the Åfa*al/aqdt is that of 
Imni'u '1-Qays, who was descended fifora the ancient kings of 
Yemen/ Hts grandfether was King Yiåiith of Kinda, the 
antagonist of Mundbir III, King of HIra, by whom be was 


■ tt il wdl known thai Ihe order of the versea in Ihe » thej 

have ootne down to tu, is froqucnlly confused, and Uul Uw nnmbcr of 
vadona rcadicgs Is very Iwrfe. I have generally foUowed the lext aad 
arrangement adoptecl by N&Idefee in his Gennan tJraiuiiliaiL 
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deri!:aceti and On dcaih, thc oonfcdcracy 

vhkh hc had huilt up spEit asunder^and his sona dividcd among 

themselven the difterent tribes of which jt waa 


I 


composed* H ujr, rhe poef & lather^ niled for sone 
time over the Banii Asad in Central Arabia^ but 
finail^ thty revoited and pul him to dcath. “The dutv of 
sivenging his tmirder fcU upon Imnj'u who is repre- 

scnced as tht only capable prince cf his^fkmily; and chc 
fcw historical daea wbich wt have regarding hini retacc to his 
adventures whilc bent upon this vengeance.” = They are told 
at considerahle Icngth in the KrtMu V-jffAdnJ, but nced not 
dctain us here* Sufficc it to say that his effbrts to punish the 
rebeln, who wert aided by Mundhir, the hereditary f« of his 
house, met with litde success. Hc ihcn set out for Constan- 
dncplc^ where hc was fåvourably reticived by the Emperor 
Justmian, who dcsircd to see the power of Kinda re^tablishcd 
as a thom in the side of his Persian rivals. The emperdr 
appointed him Phylarch of Palestinc, but on his way thither hc 
di^ at Angora (aboui 54D a.o,)* He [s said to have perisbedi 
Uke Nessus, from putting on a poisoned robe sent to him as a 
,giTc by Justinian, wiih whose daughter he had an intrigue. 
ifence he ts sometimes called ^Thc Man of the Ufoers* 


(Ohu 'I-Quriih). 

Many fabulous traditions surround the romantic figure of 
Imru’u VQaysJ According to one story, he was bani&hed by 
Ais fother, who despised him for bring a poet and was enruged 
by the sca ndals to which his love ad ven tures gave rise, 
Imru^u *J-Qays left bis home and wandered from tribe to tribe 
with a company of outcasts like hitoself, leading a wlld lif^ 
which causrd him to bc known as *The Vagabond Prince * 

al-Eilii!), Wben the news of bb father*s death 


* Sm rafra. * Awcicrii ArÆ^ian p. Z05. 

> See the aecatiot of bis lifc (aceording to the MfAJrri] in 

J> Divan iTÅmni^'ikaiiy edlted vtilh tranatatian md notes bf Barnn 
MicGockJn de Slane (Paria, [d37)p t-St; and tn Amnikais, der DiMtr 
und KBnig by Friedrich Rdckcrt (Sluttgart and Tobingcai IS43), 
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rrachcd him hc My fathcr wrtsted my youth, and now 

tkat I am old ke has laid tipon mc thc burderi qf blood-rc?cngc+ 
Wine to-day, btisiness to^morrowJ” Seven nights hc con- 
dnucd thc carottK j then hc iivorc not lo cat Eesh^ nor drink 
wincj nor use ointment, nor tcmch womsm, nor wash kis 
head until his vengcance was accompKishcd. In thc vallcy 
of TaMia, nortk of Najrinj thcre was an idol callcd Dku 
*]-iChalafa much revercnccd hy the heathen Axabs. Iniru u 
M-Qays vtsiced this Oracle and consultcd it in thcordlnary way, 
bydrawing one of tkree arrows cndtled ‘ thc Comtoanding/ 
‘tkc Forbiddmg/ and * the Wai ring/ He drew the secofid, 
whereupon he broke tkc arrows and dashed them an the face 
of the idol, cxclaiming with a gross imprecation, ** if thy 
faiher had becn skin, thou would'st not have hindered me I ” 
Imni^u ^-Qays is almost un Eversally tcckoned the greatest 
of the Pre-iskmic poets, Mulwtnmad describcd him as ^thcir 
lader to HclI-^fire,’ while the Caliphs *Umar and *All, 
odium thahgtoim notwithstandirlg, octolled his genius and origin¬ 
al i ty.* Corning to chc JtseJf, European crides have 

vied wi [h eack other in praising its exquisite diction and 
splendid images the swcct flow of the verse, the charm and 
variety of the painting, and, above the léeling by which it 
is mspEred of the joy and gJory of yontfa. The passage trans- 
kted betow ts taken from the first half of the poem, in wbick 
love is the prevailing theme > —^ 


" Once, on Ihe hilh she moclt«! at me and swore^ 
This bour 1 leave thec to return no more." 


* That he was not,* ticwever, the ioventor of Ihc Arahian aa 

dcachhcd ahove (p. yti appeara fram tbt fad that hc Edcdlions in one 
of his verset a ccftain Ibn Hmaim or Jbn wiio inirodocedt arat 

leut pude faahidtiable, Ihr pfcJnde wiUi which Tilmomt every ode be^ins i 
a tamcct over the deserted campmg-grottnd (Ttra Qutayha, AT, tU^ki'r 

* Tbe foflawin^ ILoea airc traiHtated froni Aitrold'i ediiiad of the 

Mu'alkiqdt (Lcipne* I*- 9 
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Sctft 1 U farewcJ] is pkoted in thy nlkid^ 

Yct^iSpare Fåtiina^ disdaio itnbin d. 

Becuisc my pa^on sJays me, wilt ihou pari I 
B«ai35e thy wisih is law ortto mine bearl f 
Nay^ if tbou so latslibesl angbl in mCp 
Shake loosc my robe and let it faJl dowa frtCL 
But ah* the dwUy pair, thy streaming eyea I 
Thty pierce a beart that alJ in rtiLn lies, ^ 

How inaiiy a noble tenl bath oped its treasure 
To oie* and t have ta^en my hli of pleasurc, 

Pasatng the waiders who witb eager speed 
Had slain me, if they mJght het bush the dL^ed^ 

What time ia beaven tbe Pleiades unfold 
A bdt of orient gerøs distinet witb gold. 
t entered. By the curtiiEi there stood sbe^ 

Clad Ughtly as for steep* and Jooked on rat 
* By God/ sbe ctied, ^ wbai reclts tbee of the oost f 
1 sae tbine aocient raadness is not losL* 

I led her fertb—she trailing as we go 
Her hroidered sldrt* lest any footprint show^ 

UndJ beyond the tenti tbe valley (sank 
Witb enrving duncs and røany a pUcd bank. 

Thea witb botb Imnds I drew her head to mine. 

Aod loviDgly the darøsd did iachne 

Her slcader waiat and lega more plump tban fine ^ 

A gracefal hgurCp a corøplexioa bright* 

A bosom lihe a mirror to the ligbt ; 

A white pale Virgin pearl sucb lustre keeps, 

Fed with clear water Ln uqtroddcn dceps. 

Now sbe bends half away; iwo chcéks appear, 

And $ucb ao cye as marks the frighted deer 
Beside ber fiiwii ; and to^ ihe shapely neck 
Not bare of om^røent, else witbout a deck ^ 

Wbile from her aboulders in profusion fair, 

Likc dusters on ibe paim, hangs down her cowal^ark bain" 


Tn srnmgn ointi^t witb this tender and delicate idyll are 
the wild, hard verses alraost immediatdy folJowmgj in which 
the poet roaming through the barren wasre heats ihc howl ofa 
starverd wolf and halEs him as a comrade:— 


•I 


I 
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** one c4 us wUA thmg be finds devoors z 
LrC;an 15 ths wretcb who&e living is like ours^” * 


The noble qualities of tis horse and its prowess m ihc 
chase arc described, and the poem ends wiib a magnificcjit 
picture of a thunder-storm among the tilis of Najd* 




Taiaia h, a]-*Abd was a mcinbEr of the great tribe of Batr, 
The porticular dan to which he belonged was setded in 

Bail^n^n on the Perslan Guif. Hc carly devebped 
a tdent for satire^ which be exencised upon Friend 
and foe indifierendy j and after te had squandered his 
ptrimony in dissol ute pEosutes, bis (amiJy chased him away 
as thougb te werc ‘a mangy camcl/ At Icngih a rocon- 
dJiation was effcctci Hc promised to mend tis ways, re- 
turned to his pcople, and toolc psirt, it is said, in tbc War of 
Basus. In a Uttle while bis mcans werc dissipated once more 
and te was redueed to tend tis brother's herds* His Mu^afkfa 
composed at this time won for bim the (avour of n riet kins- 
man and restored bim lo teroporary independence* On the 
conclosÉon of peace beiwecn Bakr and Taghtb the youttful 
poet turned his cycs in the direction of ^iira, wterc *Ainr b. 
Hind had btely suceeeded to the tbrone (554 A.D.). He was 
well reccived by the ting, who atrached bim, along with his 
nnele, the poet Mutalammis, to the service of the heir-apparent. 
Bui Tarafi’s bitter tongoe was desrined to cost him dear, 
Fatigued and disgusted by the rigid ceremany of tbe coiirt, he 
improvised a satire in whict te said“ 

** Wotild tbat we bad instead of 'Amr 
A milch^we btcatmg round onr tent I ^ 


Sbortly afterwards te happened to be seated at tatle oppudte 
tte ting's sister, Stnick with her beauty, he cxcLaimod— 

■ Tbc nalivc ounmealaton are pfotably ngtil in attribating thi^ a^d 
ihc three precedlng versts 4B-St in Amoid's cdllicMi) lo the brigarKl-poct, 
Ta'abha^ Sharr^, 
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**B«hf}k!p shc has comc bade to mOp 
My fair gnzeUc wboso c:ar-niags shio*! 
Kad not tbe kJng been sittiog here, 

1 nould pcessed her lips to miae I 


* Amr b. Hind was a man of violent and implacable icpiper^ 
Taiafa's satire had alrcady been reporterd to him^ and this new 
impertintfnce added fuol to his wrath» Ecndinj^ for 
Mucalammis^ be granted ihcm leave lo visit their homes^ and 
gave CO each of chem a scalcd Ltcect addressed to the governor 
of Bahrayn^ When they had pafsed oucade the city the 
suspicions of Mucalammls were aroused. As ncicbcr he nor 
his companion coiiid read, hc handed his own letter lo a boy 
of ^fra ^ and learned tkat it contalned ordets to bury \um 
alive^ Thereupon he flung the crtachcrous missive in to the 
strcani and impbred Tarafe to do Jikewise. Tarafe reFused 
tø break the royal seal. He continued his jouriiiey co Babrayn^ 
where he was thrown into pnson and cxecuted. 

Thus perished mlserably in the ftovrer of his youth — accord- 
ing to some accounts he was not yct twenty^ — the passionat c 
and cloquent Tarafe. In his bc bas drawn a 

spiHted portrait of htmself. The most strik i ng Feature of 
the poem^ a long and;^ to tis who are not Bedouins^ 

painfulty cedtous description of the camel, is its insiitence on 
sensual enjoymenc as the sole business of life :— 


^'Caast thou iruke me intmortaJp O Ihod that briuncst tnc so 
For hauDting the battie Joving the pleasurefi that fly f 
[f thou hast not the povver to ward me trom Dcathp let me go 
To mcet him and scatter the wcalth in my bandp cre ] die, 

Søve only tor three thing^ In which noble yooth take delightr 
I care uoL how soou ri^ o'er me the coronaeb loud : 

Witie foams when the water U potired od it^ niddy, not 

Dark wme ihat [ qujJT sloFn away from ihc cavilling trowd ; 


1 Wc have atready (p. 39 ),iefcm;!d. ta Ihe cnlturtt ol the Duistian Aials 
of 





TARA FA 


IQC? 


And 5 *:ond, my charge at the cry ^sf di5tr«3 oa a aieed 
Bow-Ieggcd lilcc tiii; wolf yoti haH^e jtanltd uben ihirsty bc 

COwer3 ; 

And tblid, the day-long with a in her lent of goat^3 hair 
To hear the wild min and bcgulie of iheir slowneas the 

bpurt*”' 



Keepingj as far as possiblc^ ihc chronologicaJ ordcr, we have 
novv Co mencion tv^o Afu^a^Liqai which^ Chough not directijT 
rekccd to cach ocher^ * are of ihc saine period—'the rcigzi of 
^Amr b. Hind, King of Hin (554-568 A.D,)* Morrover^ 
their strong mutual rcsemblance and their diSerence from the 
other Jtfii*al!aqai^ cspccially from cyptcal qasidds lite tho&e of 
‘Ancara and Lnbid, is a further reason for liiiking ihem 

Tbeir disc [ngoifihin g mark is che abnormt Space 
devottd to ebe main subject, which leaves liede room fbr 
the subsidiary motives. 

^Amr b, Kulch^ni bclonged to the tribe of TaghJib. His 
mother was Lav li, a daiightcr of the fomous poet and warrior 

MuhalbiL That she was a woman of heroic 
mculd appeats from the Follovring aneedotr^ which 
records a dced of prompe vengeance on the pan 
of ^Amr thaE gave rise 10 the proverb, ** Boldcr m oiisec tlian 
*Amf b, Kulthdm ” 3 :— 


''Ajiir tk 
KVIlhiurTL 


Ono day Amt. b. Hind, the King of Hlra, said lo his boDo-cora- 
panions, "Do yo iuiow anyArsb whose mother woutd dJsdain to 
serve mine P They answered* " Ye, the mother of *Aiitr b. 


* Vv. S 4-59 (Lyalh t SÆ-Sl (AmoJdjL 

* S«c K&ld^Ot Funf 4 P- 5^ Acoording to iht 

IradLLLqnal TCrsacrfi ju, ia, a bsuHi of Tagblibit« went ratdihg, 

Lost tbeir way ia Ihe dcserl, oimI perished of Ihirit, Itaving b«n refoKd 
water by a lept of the Bane Botr. Thcmipon Ta^hhb appnlcd lo Khig 
‘Amr to enfoTO pa^ment of the blood-money wliieh they daimed, and 
chcH* b. Euhbum to pScad llicir cauic at ^Jlnu So Acnr rcdicd hia 

befare the kicg, and waa amvered by Hirith On bchalf af 

Bakr« 

* Fjrytag« Afabum Pjv^rhia, vol. U, p* 333 . 
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KtdUnSm * " Wliy 50 ?" the lang. Because*^ salå her 

fathcr is Mukalfiil b, Rabi^a and faer unde is Kolayb h. wi'Up Ihe 

moat pul&sajit of the Arab$i and her husband is 
Kulthiim b. Malik, the knigliUiestp and her soa is ^Amr, 
bafcdt w wa (Jae diieftain of his tribe." Theo the ktng sent lo 'Amr 

b. Kullhiktip invibng faim to pay a visit to hhnsdfp and 
asfciQg biTO lo bring his JDother, Layli^ to visit his own moUier, 
Hind. So ^Acir came to ^ira nith some men af Tagtilibp and 
Layla came atteoded by a nnnibcr oi their women ^ and while 
the tung entertaiaed ^Amr and his friends in a pavilioa whicb he 
bad cuused to be erected bettvotn Bira and the E^opfarates, Layli 
found quarters with Hind tn a tent adjorniog. Now> the king had 
ordcred his molhcrj a^ soan as he should nall for dessert^ to dtsmiss 
the ser^aots^ and cause Layla Lo wail upon her. At the pre-arranged 
signal sbe desirtd to be Icft alonc with her guestp and saidp ”0 Layla« 
hånd me that distt" Laylå answered^ ^ Let those who want anything 
rise up and serve tiie[nselves4" Hind repesded her demand, and 
woutd lake no deniai. ^ O shartic I ” cried LayM^ '* Help I Tagbbbj 
hdp I ” W^cn ^Amr heard bis motlier's cry the biood Bcw to his 
checks^ Hc selxed a sword hanging on the watt af the paviUon— 
the ooly weapon thcic^aad witti a single blow smote the king 
dead. ^ 


^Amr's Is tfac work of a man who nnited in 

himself the ideal qualities of manhood as these were under- 
stofKl by a nce which has ncvcr h^cd to value, cvcti tao 
highly, the display of self-reliant action and decisive energy« 
And if in ^Amr's poem tliesc virtues are displayed with an 
cxaggtrated boastfuLness which olFcnds our sense of dccency 
and proper reserve, it wouid bc a grave error to conefude that 
aiL this sound and fury sign dies nothing« The Bcdouln poet 
deems Et his bounden duty to glori^ to the uemost him^lf, his 
fåmily, and his irtbc i the Bedouin warrior is never dred af 
prodalming his uAshakzbie valour and recounting his brillianC 
feats of arms : hc hurls men aces an d vaunts in the same breath, 
but it does not foliow that he h a Mi/ts Gkriessa^ ‘Amr 
certainly was not t his Mt/^allaqa Icavs a vivid impression of 
conscious and exultant strength. The Ærsc eight vcrscsseem 


* U, iBa. 
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ru 


to have been added to the poem at a vciy carly date, for out of 
tbem arose che legend that ^Amr drank hrca^lF to deatli with 
unmixed wme. It is likely that they were mcltidcd in the 
original eollectfon af the M.u^allaqåt^ and they arc wortii 
trairslating for their awn sake:— 


••Upp nmidea I Fetch the (noming-diinie and spare not 

The wme oF Andarm^ 

Clear wine tbat takes a saiFron hue when water 
Is mingled warm therciiL 

Tbc lover tasting it forgets his passion^ 

His heart is eased of pain; 

The stingy miseTp as he lifts tbe goblctp 
Kegardoth not his goin. 

Pass roand from left to right J Why let'st thoop maidea, 
Me and my comrades thirst? 

Yet am 1, whom tbon wilt not serve this mornlngp 
Of os three not the worst I 

Itfany a cop io Baalbec and Damascos 
And Qa&iHn I dminedp 
wCp ordained to deathp shail one day 
Mect deathf to os crdaincd.^" 


In the next passage he dcscribes his gricf at the departure 
of his beloved, wham he sees in imagination arriving at her 
joiirney^s end in distant Yamlma : — 


** And ohp my love atid yeanung when at olghtfaU 

I saw her cantets hastOp 

tlnlil Sharp peaks uptowered like serried sward-blades^ 
And me Yaminia Facedl 
Soch gricf nn mathct-camcl fcels^ bemaaniiig 
Her yoong one lostp nor she^ 

The grey-haired womao who^ hard Fate hath lefl her 
Of ninc tons giavea thriee three."'* 


Now the poet tnms ahrupdy tn his nwn cheme, He 

' Vv, i~S (Amcild) • bl LjaU'i ediUan Uu peiuHIautc il onibed. 

■ V** 15-1! (LyaU); 19-22 (ArnoM), 
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addrtsscs thc Kling of Hfra, ^Amr b* Hind^ in terms of defiajicc^ 
and wsLms thc foes of Taghlib thai they ^v^l[ mret more ihan 

tilcir matcb i — 

“ Fattier of Hind," tate heed and ere thoa movest 

Rasbly agaiost os, leam 
That still oiir banners fio down wbite to battie 
And home blood^red retunu 
And many a chicf bediademed, tbe champion 
Of thc oollaws of thc land. 

Have we o'erthrown and sbipped hlm, whiJc around him 
F!tst*cemcd tbt horses stand« 

Out ndghbours Lopped lifce thom-trees, snarls in terror 
Of 03 Ihc demon-hound ; * 

Ncvcr vye try our hand-niill cn tho foemen 
But Burcilj they arc groond. 

We are thc beirs of glory. all Ma^d knows,* 

Our lanoes iL defendp 

And whtn the t«it-pole tumblcs in thc fooy, 

Triibt us lo save our frlcnd I* 

O "Amt. what mc^'st thon f Are wc, wc of Thghllb, 

Thy princeiing's rctinuc ? 

O ^Amr, what mean'st thou, rating ns aod hourkcning 
To tale-bearers ontrlle^ 

O 'Amr, cre th« fuU many a time our spear-shalt 
Has baffled foes to bow 
Nippod in tbe vice it ideks likc a viiid camel 
That will no toueb allow— 

Likc a wild camcl, so it creaks in bcnding 
And splits the bender's brow I" * 

Tbe Ma^cilaqa ends with a eulogy,superb in its extiava^nce^ 
of tbe poefs tribe:— 

* The Arahs usc Ihc tcnn åunya to denate this famlliaT itylc of address 
in whicb a person b calledp not by bis own namc, bwl ^father of So^aed- 
Bo * (dtber a hm or, as la the present hutaucc, a danghter^ 

■ /jC*, cicn the jjwfl tiemscs) stind In awc tÅ ui 
i Kere Ua^add sigiilfcfi thc Arahs in general. 

* Vv. 30-30 tLynUt omltthi g vv-«. a7i =&■ 

s This i* a Éigiiialive way of saying thal Taghlib has nevtr been rubdiiied ‘ 
*• Vv. 4^51 cHMiuing 4 &. 








wot| when our tcuti nse aloug their valleys^ 
The meu of every daa 

That ^ ^vc dealh lo tbem thal dur^l allempl us, 
To fticflds what food we can; 

That suunchly we pnuntain a cause we cherish« 
Caiup whcre we choose to ride, 

Nor will wc aught of peace, whcn wc are augcred, 
Tlli we be ^attsfiedL 

We k«p OUT vTis$al5 safe and soundj bvt rebels 
We sooa force to thelr kncca J 
And U we reach a well* we drink pure water, 

^ Otbcrs the muddy IttSn 

^ Ours Ls tbe eariJi and all thereon: whcn strifce, 

Thcre needs no Kcond Wow | 

Kin^s lay before thu new-weaned boy of Tagblib 
Their beads Ln homogo low. j 
We are caJled oppressors, beiug nonCy hut shortly 
A tme namc sball it be I* 

We have so fiUed ihe carth 'tia nanxtw for ns. 

And with oor ships thc sca I" 


Less interesting b thc Mt^aikqa of Håritli b, Rillisa of 
Balcr« Its^ incliision aioong thc jd/ is probably duCj as 

Ndldcfce suggcsted, ici thc føct that 

cUait of Bakr, wishcd to flaitcr his 

patroos by selccdug a countcrpart to thc Afu^allaqa of *Amr 
b. KulthiStr^ which immortdised thdr grcat rivals, thc Band 
TaghliW IJdnch^s poein^ howcvcr, has some historical im¬ 
portance, as it throwfi iigbt on Feods in Nforthem Arabia 
connected with thc anogonism of tbe Roman and Persian 
Smpires# Iis purpose is to cotnplain of unjust accusations 
made against the Band Bakr by a certain grmip of tbe Banij 
Taghlib kuowD as thc Ariqitn :— 


* we wU 3 show OUT eoenues that tbey cannol defy tu wSlh wnpBnity. 
Thiri verse, tbe 93rd in Lyall'i edidoiiT Is oniiltcd by Amold- 

• Vv. 94-1041Amotdb omittiug rv* loo and 101. H tbe Lut w«di am 
anythiitg UHsTe ihan a poche bctkni, * Ibe vm.* tnuii cefce to Ihe Ri^cr 
Rnph rali-Ji- 


9 
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‘-Our brothm the Ar^im let thoir loafities 

Agi^st «s rail munca^uredly, 

The iunoceat vrilb tbe guilty Iticy confoend i 
Of guiU what boota it to be fre« ? 

They brand 05 patroi« of the mlest deed. 

Otir dients In each tprsercant sec.'"* 

A person whom Hiricb does not ixamc wjs * blackening" 
the Band Satr befbre the King of fjlxa* 'Tbc poet tdJs him 
not to imaginc that hh calurtini« will have any lafiting eflcct: 
ofcen kad Bakr been siandcred by their foes, but (he findy 

adds);— 

- Maugre their hatc we sitnnd, by firm^based mighl 

Exalted and by auoestry— 

Mlglit wbich cre aov hath dajzled mcn's eyea: thence scom 
To yidd and liaugbty spirit have we. 

On tis the Days beal as oa moanbån dark 
That soara in cloadless tnajestjj 
Compaet ag^nsl the hard calamitous aboclca 
And biiflctings of Destioy/^' 

He appeals to the oSendtrs not wantonly to break the pcacc 
whieh ended ibe War of Basds:- — 

“ Leave foUy afl.d error 1 If ye blind yoursclvc^ 

Just tberein lics tbe malady. 

RecalL Ibo oalha of Dhu for which 

Hoatages gave sccurity, 

Lest force or guile ^ould break tbem; can caprice 
Annul tbe parebments uttcrlyt^ 

^Antam b, Shaddid, whoae fiithcr belonged to the tribe of 
‘Abs, distinguished himsdf in the War of ti modern 

tinics i[ is not 13S a poet thal he is chiefly remem- 
■SiiiBB. b^red but as a hero of romance — the Bedouin 

Adiilles. Goddess-bom, however, he could not be ealled by 

r Vv. i6-t8. ■ Vv. aj-ab. 

* A. pluoe in the oelghbanirhood of Mtoca. 

* Vv. fiS^ (AmoW). 

j 3 ^ *Aittarakf dtt variilaiMuehcr Dichttr, by Hr Thorbc^c 

thtoi. 
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anjr stictch of iniagiiisitioii- His tnotfacr wis s bisck slav^ 
and lie must often tave bcen taunted with his African biood, 
which showed itself in a fiety courage that gained ihe rtspect 
of the pijrC“bred but generally less valofous Arabs, ^Antaia 
Jo ved bis cousin ^Abla, and following tbe Arablan custom by 
which cousins have the first right to a girPs hånd, he asked 
her m manHagc. His suit was vain—the wn of a slave mother 
being regarded as r slave uniess acknowJedgod by his father— 
until on one occasion, while the ‘Absites were hotly en^iged 
with some raiders who bad driven off their catiiels, *Aniaia 
rcfuscd to join in the uiÉlée, saying, ^ A slave does not undci^ 
stand how to fight j his work is to milk the camcis and hind 
their udders.” ** Charge 1" cried his father, “ thou art Frce " 
Though *Aiiraia uttered no idlc boast when he sang— 

I 

*^Oti Qoe DObly bom of the best 
Of ^Abs am I: mj aword pjaltes good Ibe rest I" 


bis contemptooiis references to «jabbering harbarians,’ and to 
^slaves with their ears cut o^ clad in sheefskins,' are chaiac- 
terisiic of the man who had risen to eminence in spite of the 
staitt on bis seutchcotx- He died at a gieat age in a foray 

against the neighbouring tribe of T^yy^’O is 

fbmous for its stirring battle-scents, one qf which is translated 

here :—* 

« Leant, Milik's d^agtitcr* bow 
1 msb ipto tbe 
And how 1 draw back only 

At sharing of the prey. 

] ncver tb« saddJiOj 

My Strong steed aimbly bounds; 

Warrior afttr warrior 
Have cov«^ tuni with wounda. 


■ » havt takcD ioot IFbertiisi In itiSs madtnag, ai the ncader nay m 
by referring to tbc vcTMS and 47-S* >“ “ * 
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FnU-^cned agaiiist me stood 
One feaitd of £ghting mea j 
He fled aot overKXKi 
l^or let bimself be ta'eiL 


Witb straight hard-sb^ted «peax 
1 dealt bim iu bis aide 
A suddcn tbmst whicb openød 
Two streamLag gashes widc^ 

Two gubc^ whcii« <ttitgtirgled 
His Ufe^blDod: at thc sound 
Nigbl^^roaming ravcnoua wolv-cs 
Flnck eagcrly arotuid^ 


So with my doQghty spcar 
I trofsed his oo^ of m^ll— 

For tmly^ whm the spear strikea, 
Tbe noblest nojua la fralt— 

Aod Left bim low to bsjiquet 
The wtld bcftsts gatbcriog tber« j 
Thcy bavft tom off tus Angers^ 

His vrist and Angers fairt" 


While ^Antaiii’s poem belongs to tbt final stages oF tbe 
War of tKe å^u*^alloq3 oF his coniemporary^ Ziihayr 

Abj Siilmi, of the tribc oF Muzayna, cclebratcs 
jji act (jf private munificenoe wbich brought 
sboui che coiiclusion oF peace. By thc sdf-sacrlficmg inter¬ 
vention of two cbiefs of DbubyÅn, Harim b^ Sin&n and 

^AwF, thc whole sum of blood-nioney to whidi 
ifae^Åbsites wcre entidcd on aocount of the gtcatcr numbcr 
of tbosc who had fallen oo tbeir stdc, was paid over to tbem. 
Sucb an cxample of genefoiis and disintcr^ted patriodsm^—for 
Haiioi and IHirith had shed no biood tbemsdv^—was a fit 
subject for one of whom it was said that bt ficver praked men 
but ^ thcy dcser%^cd 
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Nnbk pair of GHsti ibn Mtirra,' well jw laboured to restorc 
Tits of kindred bcwn asnndor by the falocidy strokes of wrar* 
Witnesa now mine oatb tho accient Hciise In Mecca's bailowed 
boimd,' 

Whteb ita buildcrs of and Jurhnm solemniy wcnt 

round^* 

Tliat la hard or tSLsy iasue never wantiiig were ye fonnd I 
Peace ye gave to 'Aha and Dhut^n wben each fdi by otber^s 

band 

And Ibe evil fumes tlicy pesUed up betwecD thern filled the 
Und"^ 


At tht end of his pwiegyric the pMt, tuming to the lately 
rcconciled tribesmen and their confedcraieS) caruesdy warns 
ihcni against nurBing cbougbcs of vengeance :— 



WiU ye bide from God Ihe fiuilt ye dåre not unto 

clo$e } 



db- 


Vcrily^ what thing soew ye woiild hide from God, He knows, 
Elthcr jt Is laid np meantlme in a setod and treasured tbere 
For the day of retribution, or avenged alJ unaware.9 
War ye bave known and weir have taatcd l not by hear^y aie 


^ ye wbe^ 

Raise oo more the bideous monster I If ye let her mven, she 
cries 

KavenonsLy for biood and emshes, like a mfll-atooe, all below^ 
And from htf iwin-cooceiving womb she brmgs forth woc on 


A/ler a toiticwhat obscure passage conceming the lawlcss 
dcedsoTa certain Husayn b. Pamdaeo, whicb bad weUriiigb 


' Ghayf b, Mnrra was a ducendant of Dbubyan and the anccstor of 
Harim and tlåritln 
‘ The ICa'lM- 

* this refere to ibe rdiglo« dremnainbtilaliom (/mMf/). 

• Vv» ]6-'t9 (Lyall). 

* Thtrt IS no rcaaon lo doubt the geoulncne^s of lldj which 

aHorda evideo« nf tbe diffuiioii of Jewwh and Chriabaii kleM ic pa£M 
Arabia. Ibn Qulayba Cb«rv« Ihat thes* veree* Lndicate tbc poct^s belk/ 

In tbc Rciurrection lA’. nJ-ÆAi'r p* 58 , L 13)* 

• Vv. 27-31. 
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caiuscd a fresb out brak of hostilides, Zuhayr procccds^ with % 
nsituni] må louchmg allusion to his venerable agc^ to cn- 
force the Icssotis of conduct and moralicy suggested bj the 
Situation 

i am weary o^ li/e's burtlen : wdl a man may wtary bc 
Aftcr eigbty yemsj and this mticb now is matiifcst to mc: 
Dcarh is like a aight-blind oameL stumbling on;—the smitten 
die 

But the others^age and vrax in tveakness whom he passes by. 
Ha that often deais with folk in tuikind fashioPt nDdemeath 
They wUl trample him and mahe him feel the sharpness of 
their teeih. 

He that hath enough and over and is uigg^ird with his pelf 
Wi]l be hated of bis pcople and left frcis to praise hlmseiE 
He sJone who with fair actions ever fordfies hi^ farne 
Wins it fulty i btamc will find him out imless he shnnks from 
blame. 

Ho ihat for his cisternes guarding trusts not in hii own stoui 
[unt 

Sees it niined i hc muse harm his fæ or he (nust sulTer hann, 
He ihai feajra the bridge of Death acno&a it finaliy Is driven^ 
Though he spån as with a ladder all the spacc 'twlxt earth and 
beaven. 

He that will not take the lance's bntt-end whilo he has the 
chance 

Must tbcreaiter bc contented witb the spike-cod of the lance, 

He that keeps his word u btamed not; he whose boart re- 
paireth stralght 

To tbc sanctiwy of dnty nevor ncods to heaitatc. 

Hc that hies abroad lo strangers doth accDunt his friends his 
foes j 

He that honouis oot himsclf lacks honour wheresoc'er he gæs, 
Be a man's trne nature what it will, that nature is rcvealcd 

To hh neigEibours^ let him fancy as he may thai 'tis con- 
cealccL'’ * 


The ripo scntentions 
Zuhiyf's poetry are in 


wisdom and moral carnestness ot 
koeping with what has been said 


^ The order of these versea 
50. 5i5> S3| 49. 4^ 46, sa, 


ia Lj'all'i editian ii as Cqllows: S^v 57, 5+, 
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above conceming hk fcUgious ideas and, from another point 
dF vieWf wich che tradidon thac hc used to coenpose a qaiida 
in Tour months, coircct it for foui momhs, submit tt to the 
poets oT his acqudntan« du ring a like period, an d not 
male« ic public imdL a year had expired. 

Of hi& lifc thore h tittlc to teU. Probably ho died beforc 
Islam, tbough it is related tbat when he was a con tcnariaii he 
met tho Pfophet, ivho cried out on Scemg hun, Go<i, 
preserve jne from his denjonF*^ The poedca] gifts whith 
hc inhcritcd Iroitt his unde Bashima he bequcatbtd co his 
son ICa^b, author of che famous ode, 

Labid b» Rab[^ of che Band ^Årnir b. waa horn in the 

latter half of the sixtb century, and is said to have died soon 

after Mu^dwiya'saccosion to the CaUphate, which 
took pbce in A*o. 66 u He is thus the yoimgcst 
of the Seven Poets. On accepring Ldain he abjnred poetry, 
saying, **God bas giveo mc the Koran in exqhange for ic.** 
Like Zuhayr, he had, even m hi$ heathen days^ 3 strong vem 
of religious fcelingf as is shown by nmny passages in his 

Diwin« 

Labid was a tnie Bedouin, and his Mu^aHaquy with its 
charmmgly fresh pictures of desert Kfe and scenery, must be 
considered one of tbe finest examples of the Pre^islainic qa^Ma 
that have come down to u&. The poet owes something to hb 
predecessors, but ihe greater part seems to be drawn from his 
own observatianV ffe begi ns in tbc convejitioiial man ner by 
d^cribing the aimost unrecognbabie restiges of the camping- 
ground of the dan to vrhich his mistress belonged :— 


IjMA. 


’* Waste lic 5 the land where once aligbEcd and did wono 
The people ef Mini *. Rijdm and {}bawL are lotm. 


Itderenoe tiu been made ab^ve lo the c4d Aiabian bdief Ltut poet* 
owed their iiisptnitlon (o dae Jin/t tvho sfio taJicd 

ihaviffin (FaUuiAV. Goldriher^ rur I, 

PP* 
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\ 

The camp in Rayy.in'a vaie is marked by rclJcs dira 
Like weather-beaten script cngravcti on aiicknt ^tonc. 

Over ttis ruined scecci since it waa desolate^ 

Whole year$ witt secular and sacrod months tad Bowm 
In spring 'tiras bicst by stowers 'neatfa slariy influence slitd* 
And thufider-clonds beatowed a scant or copious boom 
Palc herbs bad shoi up, ostdebes on eitber slope 
Thdr chicl^ bnd goUeo and gazeltes their yoiing tad ttrowzi ; 
And large-eyed «ild-<ows there bedde tbc new-bom calves 
Recltned> while rotmd them fonntd a troop ttt calves talf- 
grown. 

Torrcnts of rain had swept tbo dmdy mins bare^ 

UntU, as writing freshly ctaraclercd, they sboncp 
Or Ltke to curved taltoo^llnes on a arm, 

With snot bcsprintled so tbat cvcry luie Is shown. 

] stopped and asked, but what avaiU it ttat wo ask 

Dninb cbangdess thiugs tbat speak a language aU imknnwn?"* 


lamen ilng the departurc of tis bclovcd the poet bids 
hlmscif cbinit no more about ber : he wLll ride swifriy away 
from tbc spot. Naturally, tc praise hU camcl, and he 

introduces by way of coraparison cwo wonderfbl pictures of 
anitnal In the former the onagcr k described radng at 
full speed over che backs of the hUls when thirst and hunger 

drive bim witt his mate for from tfae barren solitudes into 

_ 

whicb they usually rerire. The second paintt a wild-cow, 
whose young calF has been devoured by wolvcs^ sleeping 
among tte siid-dunes cbrougb a nigbt of incessant rain. At 
daybreak “ ber fcee glide over the firm wet soiL” For a 
whole week she runs to and ho^ anxiousty secking her eaJf^ 
when suddenly she hears the sound of hunters approaching and 
makes off in alarm« Betng unable to get within bowshot| the 
hunters loosc their dogs, but ste turns desperatety upon them, 
wDtinding one with ter nccdlc-lLkc horn and killing another«^ 
Then, once more addressing his belovntl, the poet speaks 
complacendy of bis share hi the feasting and reveJling, on 
which a noble Amb plumes himstlf bardly Icss than on h« 
biavcry -— 

■ Vv. t-lO (LyallJ, omiltnig v« g. 


LÅSfD 


tai 


tCit&w'st thou nol, O Nawlr^ ttiat I am wont to ti« 
The cords of love. yet also 5 oap thein without fear f 
That I ahaodon pkees wheo I liko them not, 

Unlesa Dcath chain the soul and straiten her carecr ? 


Nhj, siirely^ but thon know'st not I have possed in talk 
Many a cool n^ht of plcasnre and convi^al ebeer^ 

And often to a bootti, above which hnng for aijgu 
A banner, have resorted wben old wine was dcar. 


For no light prlce I pttrehased many a du&ky skin 
Or black clay jzr, and broached £t t^t tbe juice ran clear 
And many a irøng of shriLI-voiccd singing^girl 1 paid, 

And her who$e £f]gers made stveet muaic to mine ear,** ■ . 




Conrinuing^ he boasts of dangerous service as a spy iq the 
cneuiy's country^ wiicn he waicbed all day on the top ot 
a steep crag; of bis fearless demeanotir and dignJSed asserefon 
of bis nghes in an assnrtbly at ^ita^ to which hc ^me as 
a (Jdegate^ and of his liberaliiy to the poor* ^rhe dosiiig 
verses are devoted, in accordance with cuscotti^ ta matters 
of iDimcdiato Intctcsc and ta a panegyric on chc virtuesof the 
poet^a kin^ 


Besides the authors of the Afu*a/iaqdt three poets may be 
mentioned, of whom the cwo iinst-naincd are tijuvei^ily 
acknoivledged to rank with the greatest that Anibia has 
prodjced—Nabigha, and ^Al^ama. 

NÅbigha ^—bi$ proper name b Ziy&d b. Mu^&wiya^ ot the 
tribe Dhubyin—lived at the courts of Gbassin and Hfra 

dunng the latter half of the centnry before 
His chicf patron was KJng Nuhndn b- 
Mundhir Abd Qdbus of tfira. For cckany ycars 
he basked in the sunshine of royal fåvour^ enjoyuig every 
pKvilegc tbat Nu^min besiowcd on his most mtimate fnendjs. 
The occasion of cbdr iåJltng out is diflércncly related. 
Aceofding to one story, the poet dcscnbed the cbarms of 


Dti 


wn 


• Vv. 5S-i5o 

" The term ndtigha it ipplicd to a poet wta09e genhus Is slow in de^ 
darmg itsclf bot at last jets forth vigUfonsly and abundantly {nahe^kay 
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Qy«n Mutajarrida^ which Nu^mAn had aslctfd him to 
ccicbratc, wich such charm and Hveliness as to cxcite her 


husband’^ suspicion j bat it i$ saSd—and Kihigba^s own wotds 
make IC probable—that his ^ncnitcs denouneed him as ihe 
authoT of a sciirrilous satire against Nu^min which had bwi 
forged by themsdves. Ar any rate he had no choice but to 
qult Hlra witb all speed, and erc long wc find him in Ghassin, 
wdcomed and honoured, as the panegyrist of King ^Amr b. 
Hirith and the noble hoiisc of Jafiia, But bis heart was in 
Hira' srilL Deepiy wounded by the calumnies of which he 
was the victim, hc never ceased to afirm his innocence and to 
lament the misciy of exile. The following poem, which hc 
addressed to Nu*inin, is at once a 3usdfication and an appeal 

for mercy * 


** Tb^ beotight me word, O Ring» tbou blamcdit me ; 
For un I o^crw^belmed with gricf and care+ 

T passed a sick man's night i the ourses seented, 
Spreading my couch, to have heaped up briars tbete. 
Now (lest thou cherish in thy miud a doubt} 
Invoking our last refuge, God, I swear 
That hCi wbocVKT told thee I was falsc^ 

Is the more lytug and faithless of the pair, 

Exlled perforeCp I found a strip o{ land 
Wbere I could live and safely take the air : 

Kings made me arbiter of tbetr possessions. 

And called me to thdr side and spoke me fatr — 
Even as ihou doit grace Ihy favoucites 
Nor deem'st a fault the gratitnde they bear/ 

O leaVQ Ihine anger 1 Else, tn view of mcti 
A mangy camclp smeared with pitcb, 1 were. 

Sec3t thou not God hath given tbee emiuence 
Before which monarebs tremble and despairT 


* lyiViSn^ cd« hy DeTccibourg, p. 85 i NQldcke's Ddecimf p 

* He mcam to say Utal No'man bai no rewn lo led aggrieved hccause 
hc {N^tgha) IV ipaicftil to the Gbasa^lds for thelr manifLcent patronagc; 
ainoe NoSnan doea not ooiuider Ihat hia own favondtes, in sbowing grati- 
tnde lo himsélf, are thereby goilty otf trcadiexy towards thefr former 
palranii 
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All other kLagis atc sltirs and tboti a stio: 

Whm thc &un rise^ Jo> the heavens sire bsiret 
A friend Id trcmbLc Ihou wiit not foi^ake; 

I may have sinncd: Jn Sifining sdl men shar^. 

If 1 am WTOnged, tbao bast but wronged a alavcp 
And if thou »pnr's^ "tis Etc tbyself to spare.'* 


A'ihL 


Ic h pleasnnt to r«rard tluir Nibigba was finalt)^ rccomciled 
to thc prince wbom bc toved, and Hlra again bccamc his 
home. The date of hb death is unknown^ but it ccrtainly 
took placc bclorc islam wss protntilgated. Had thc oppor- 
tunity been granted to him hc might have died a Mosicm ; he 
calU himself * a rcligioiis man " {dhii umma^y ^ and aJtbough 
tbc tradition tbat hc ms actually a Chnstian beks authorityi 
bts long residence in Syria and ^Iriq must bave made him 
acqualnted witb the cKtctnab of Christianity and wich some, 
at Icastf of its leading ide^ 

The grave and eamestfone cJiaractcristic of Nibfgha^s poetry 
seldom prevaJls in that of his younger con temporaiy) Maymdn 

b« Q^y% vvho b generally known by his surname^ 
abA*shi—thai is, *thc man of weak sight** A 
professional troubadour, he roamed from onc end of Arabia to 
che other, harp in band^ singing the praises of thosc who 
rewarded him; and such was hb hune as a sarirbt thai few 
ventured to withhold the Euunty whtch hc asked.. By commoD 
consent he stands in the very £rsc rank of Arabian poets. 
Abu 7-Faraj, thc author of thc Kitalv dcclarcs him 

to bc superior to aJJ the rest, adding, howcvcr, ** this opinion b 
not held unanimously as regards A'shi or any other.*’ Hb 

* l>iad^ ed by Derenboorgp p, yd d to another plaoc (p. Si, 

ri^6}he 4aysj aejdressing his beloved . — 

^ Wadd give Ulcc grectoig I for da lT ta Ti Cc willi women \$ lawful to me 
DO raore^ 

SKnce Geligioi] bas bcruiDe a Kriotd mattcÆ:.'* 


Wadd waa a god worslupped by the pagan Arabo^ Ckrenbourg'9 teit 
has L£^ AUahp but »ec N^ddcc s rcoutrltt in nL idi 

liSåy), p. 708, 
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w^mdtrin^ lifø brougbc bim into oontact witK cvery kind of 
culcurc thcn existing in Anbia. Alcht>tigh he was not an 
avowcd Chrisctan, his poctry shows to what an extcnt hc was 
mBuenced tlic Bishops of Najrin, with whom hc was 
ifidmaCely conncÆ^tcdp and by thc Chrisdan merchants of 
^Ira who sold hlm thoir winc. Hc did not rbe above 

thc pag^ level of moralkyi. 

It \s relatod tliat he set out to visit Matiammad for the purpose 
of rceiting to hlm aa ode whicb tie tiad composed ia his bonour. 
Wheo the Qorai'sh heard of Ihis, they feared lest tbeir adversarys 
reputation :^ould be incrcased by the panegyric of a hard so famous 
and popnlar, Aocordinglyj they intercepted hJm on hb wayj and 
asked whither he was bouiul " To yoar tdnsmao," said hCj ** that I 
may accept Jslain." " He will fcrbid and malee nnlaorfiil to tbee 
ceitnOT practices of vhich thoa art fontL” " What are these said 
A^bi. " Fonueation/' said Ah6 SufyåiL ** [ have not abandoned it" 
he repliedp but it b^ aboudoned tue, What else ?" " Gatnbling/' 
" Ferbaps 1 sbali obtain from bim sometMag to compensate mc for 
the lns 3 of gambUng^ What dse^^ ^*U5ary-'^ ^'1 have ncver 
borrowed nor lent, What else Wine.^ Oh^ in that case I will 
drink the water I have lt£i stored at aJ~Mihr^^ Sceitig tfaat A'^shii 
was not to be deterredj Ab^ Sufyio offered bim a hundred cameis 
on condition that hc shotild relum to hia home in Yamima 
and await the zssue of the struggte between Mnhammad and 
the Quraysh. ^ I agrec,'* said A^sba. O ye Qurayshj'' cried AbiS 
Siif ** tbia is A^shå, and by God> i£ he becomes a fohower of 
Mutummad, hc will inøame tbe Arabs a^tnst you by bis poetry, 
CoUeett thereforcj a hundred camcU for him. ** ” 

AHhi cxcck in the desenption of wine and wine-partics. 
One who vkitcd Manfu^ in Yam^ma, whrrc the poet was 
buried, relatcs that rercliers used co mccc at his grave and pour 
out beside it the last drops cbat tctnalncd in their cups. As an 
cxample of his style in this gntrf I cranslatc a few lines frorn 
the mu&t celebrated of bis poems, which is includcd bv some 
endes among the Alu*allaqdt :— 


■ viil, SS, la*t L m 









A'SHA and ‘ALQAMA 


t 25 


•. a timo I hasteoed eaiiy to thc tav^ni—while there ran 

Ai my becta^a tcsLåy cookj ^ mmhle^ active scmng-EDsn— 

'Uidst a galknt troop, like Indian scimitarSp of mctiJe bighj 

Wdi tbcy Imow that cvcry martaJ^ shod and bare alike> must 
die^ 

Propped at ease I them g^tyj Ihem wlth myrtle-booghs I 
gn 5 «t* 

Paas aiDong tbeat winc tbat guahes from tbe jar's moalb bitter- 
sweeL 

Eroptyiag gobiet after gobiet—bat tbc $oarce niay do man 
diain— 

Never coase they from caroo$iTig aava tu ery^ ‘ FiU op agalo I* 

Briskly nms the page to serve them : on bia oars bang peari^ ; 
bciowp 

Tigbt tbe g^rdJe drawa hla doublet aa be btutiea to and fro. 

^Twaa the harp^ thou mJgbteat faii(^» waked tbe intens rcspon* 
sive notOp 

WbcD tbe Joose-robed duntreas tooched it and sang sbrilL with 
qoavering throat 

Hot and there among the party damsels fair superbly glide: 

Eacb her Long wbite shiit leU trall and swings a winc-skm at 
her dde." ■ ^ 


Veiy little is known of the Life of ^Alqama b. ^ 4 bada, who 
was surnamed al~Fai^t (the StaUion). His mofit ^mous poem 

is that whicb be addressed to the Ghassijud E;f åritb 


al-A*raj after the Bactlc of H aJfnia, [ 


-1 

f 

Pil 

pi 




to set frte some prisoner^ of Tamim—the poefs tiibt — 
atnong whoin was his own brather or nepbcw^ Shds. Xhc 
foilowing Lines bave almost become proverbiaJ ; — 


^Of women do je a^ me? 1 cam spy 
Tbeir ailmeiits with a shrewd physician^B eye* 

Tbe man wbose bead is grcy or small bis herds 
I No favour wios them bnt mochiog words^ 

Arc riches knowtk, to riebea they aspirc^ ^ 

And yontMiil bioom is still their heart’s desirep^ * j 


• LyalU Tn Andtni PotmSj p. 146 teq., w, vS"!*- 

* Ahlwanh^ Tki Dåfmtåj p* loAi Tfr V-td* 
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In Fiew of thcsc sliglidjig vcraes it b proptr to obscrve diai 

ihc pociry of Anbbn wooien of thc Pr-e-isbmJc period b dis^ 

tinctly mzsculine in character. Thdr songs are 
^Idom of LovCj but often of Death* Elcgy 
{rhhå OT marihiy&) W3S rtgurded as their ApecbtJ province* 
The oldest fona of ekgy appears in the chanted on 

ebe dcaih of Xa^abba^ Sbarr^ by hi$ sister:— 


tbc good keight ye loft low at Rakhmint 
TMblt son of JÅbir son of Sufyåa 1 
Hc tbo Cup for friends and ctct sLcw his man.** 


“Afa mlé tbe Arabian dirge k very simple. Tbe poetess 

begins wich a desenpnon of ber grief, of tht tcare that she 

cannot quencbj and then sbe shows bow worthy to be deeply 

mouroed wss be whoro dcath has taten away. Hc b described 

■ 

as a partern of tbe two pnndpal Arabian vir tu«, bravery and 
liberality, and tbe question b anxiqiisiy asltcd, * Who wlll now 
make bigh resolves, overthrow the enemy^ and m cime of want 
feed the poor and entertain the stranger i * If chc hero of the 
dirge died a violent death we find in addition a burniog Just of 
reveoge^ a thirst for tbc slayerV blood^ expressed with an 
incenficy of fcelmg of which only women art capable,*** 
Among Aiabian women who have cxcdled in poctiy the 
pkee af honour b duc to tChansd—her real namc was 

Tumidir—who Bourbbed in the last years before 
Islam. By far the most fåmous of her degies 
arc thosc io wbtcb she bewailed ber valiant brochers^ Mti^wiya 
and Sakhr, botb of whom werc struck down by sword or 
spear« It lA impossihle to translacc tbc poignant and vivid 
emotion, the energy of passion and noble simpHdty of style 
wbich distinguish the poetiy of Kbansd, but here arc a 
few ver« %—- 


KluiHi 


■ p- 1 . 17 . 

■ Ni^ldelVi BaMgi tut Ær P^ediralftn ÅrabcTf p, 153;, 
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Dcath^a messenger cried ^oud the loss of tbc generous onOp 
So lond erftd he, by my lifc, that far he was heard and wide. 
Tbeu rose li and scarce my sool could follow to meet tbc 
oews, 

Por anguiih anri soce disniay and horror that @akhr had died. 
!□ my mtseiy and despair T seemed as a dmnken maop ^ - 
UpstaDding awhile—then soon his tottenng limbs subsidej^ ■ ' 

YudkakkiTi^ni luiu*u V'sA<i»tsi 
ira-adi^w/vJ^ii iikuSli ghun^i ikaitoL 

" Siindso awa^es £n me the sad remcinbraiico 
Of ^khTj and I recail him at every soiiseL^7 


To the petts who have been enumerated many might bc 
added—ij^assin b. Thdbit, whg was * rctaLncfl ’ by che 

Prophet and did usefnl wort on hU bebalf; &a*b 

Th^ tiHt pocfti jM. m 

boca ia.xhK AgK b. Zuhayti author of the famous panegync an 
*r jj^Lihamniad beginntng B^nat Su'dd^* (Su^d has 

departed); Mutammun b. Nuwayra, who^ like Khansa^ 
mourned tbc los& of a brother; Abu Mihjan^ the singer oi 
wific, whosc devot lort 10 the ferbfdden beverage was punkhed 
by the Caliph ^mar with imprkonment and exilej and 
al-Hu(ay’a {the Owarf), who was unrivalled m satire* AU 
these bdonged to the class of /,<■., ibey were 

born in the Pagan Age bat died^ if not Mudems, at any rate 
after the prockmarton of Islam. 


The gTiunmarians of Ba^ra and Kdfa, by whom the renuins 
of ancient Atabisn poetiy were tcscucd oblJvion^ airanged 

and coUeeted tbeir matcrtal according to various 
pHnciples^ Eithcr the poems of an individtiaJ or 
thdse of a number of mdividuals belonging to tbc 
same tribe or class were brought together—sucb a colLection 
was caJled Ditvån, plurai I}awåu/l/t ^ or, tbe compiler 

edltcd a certain number oT gafldai chosen for tbdr lame or 


N^ldcke, iikd.f p* 175» 
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cxcdlenc« or on othcr ground^ or hc rormcd an antfiology of 
aborter pleccs or ftagmcncs^ which were arninged under dif- 
feren t heads according to their suhjecc-^matter* 

Among Dhuåm menrioa may bc made of Thr Dlxi^Åm 
thi SU via* Nibigha^ ^Antara, Tarafk, Zuhayr^ ^Alqama, 

DJwiiu. Imru'y 1-Qays, edited wilh a fuU commen-. 

tary by the Spanisb philologist al-A^^km 
(fioSg Å.D.) and publtshcd m 1870 by Ablwardc; and of 

Thi Ptftm thi Hudhcjiitn {Aih^årtt ^t-HudhaiiyjfT^ coUceted 
by al^ukkarf (f 338 irbich have been pubUsbed by 

Kosegarcen and Wcllbauscn. 

Xhe chicf Anthologics, taken in the ordcr of their composi- 
tion, are :— 

j, Thi Mu^sUa^åt^ whicb is the title given to a coOcction 
of seven odes by Imni^u '1-Qays, Zuhayr, Labid, 

‘Antara, ^Atnr b. KuLch&m, and ^Årith b. Hilliza; 
to these twQ odes by Nabigba and A^hå aro 
^ sometimes added^ The compiler was probably 
Hammid al-Riwija^a femous rhapsodbt of Persian descent^ 
wbo Aourished under the Umayyads and died in the second 
half of the eigbth century of dut era. As the Afa^alhfdt have 
been discussed above, we may pass on direody to a mueh 
krger;^ thougb less celebrated, collecdon datmg from the same 
penod, viz*:—- 

n* The Mvfad^altjyåi^* by which ti tie it is generally known 
after its compiler, Mukdd^ al-P^bbl (f 786 ApI>.), who 

made it at the instance of the Calipb Mansdr for 
the instmedon of bis son and suee^sor, Mahdi 
It oompHses 12S odes and is exiant in two 
recensions, that of An bdrt (t 9 *^ ^^■)3 which derives from 
Ibnu 1-A^ribi, the stepson of MuM^al* ^id that of Marzdql 
(t JO30 A*n*), About a thfrd of the was pub- 

i The od^n.^ tlUe is nt-MuÅhtdnit fTbc Sdiected Odes) v al-[kktiy 4 rdl 
{The Sdccdocui). 
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Isshed in 18S5 hy Thorb^ctc^ and Sir Charles Lyall has rcdcntly 
editcd the complete tcxt wEth Arabic CQuimentary and Lnglish 
translation and 


All fruden cs of Arabian poeCiy are &m!Har with— 

3* Tbc of Abii Tammåm Habih b* Aws^ hinisdf a 

dlsdngai&hcd poct^ who dourisbed under the Caliphs Ma’niAn 

and Mu^cadm, and dicdabout S50A.D. Towards 
the end of his life hc irisiced 'AbdulLSh b. T^hir, tbe 
powcrfiil govemorof Khuxdsin, who was rirtualJy 
an independent sovereign. It was on this joarney, 39 Ibn 
fChailikin relaCes^ that Abu Tammåni composed the JfamJta ; 
for on arriving at Hatnadhån (Eohatana) the winter had set in* 
and as the cold was cxccssivcly severc in that country,, the 
snow blockcd up the road and obligcd him to stop and awaic 
the thaw. Duxing his stay he resided wiih onc of the most 
eminent men of the placc, who possessed a library in which 
were some coUectiotis of pocins composed by the Arabs of the 
dcscjt and other authors. Having then sufficient leisure, he 
perused those works and selected from thein the passages out of 
which he formed The work is divided into ten 


seccions of iinequal Icngth^ the fiist, from which ic rcceived its 
name, occupying (together with the commentary) 36a pages 
in Freytag's edition, while the seventh and eighth rcquire only 


thirteen pages between the 
bear the folio wing tides:— 



Th^ scedons or chapters 


L The Chaptet of Fortitude 

i L TJie Chapler of Dirges ' 

TIL The Chapter of Good Man ners 
IV. The Chapierof V-AWifi). 

V* The Chapter of Satire 

VL The Chapter of Guests (Hoipitality) and Pnn^Tic 
*i-Adyd/wd'(d!iviiÅ\ 

* Oxford, 19TS-31. Thfl Indexe^ of pcrnonal smd place-oainea. 
poctlca] qootationSr and setectod ^matds Wens prepared by Prefenor 
Hovan and pablished in 10^4 in the E. J. W. GibU UcmOfiBl Sertes. 

» Ihn Ktndlikan, ed, ty Wu*teofpJd+ No. 390 ■■ Dt Skme's tmnaikbDzi^ 
ved. IL p. 51, 

10 
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Vir. The Chapter of Dc^criptiODS 

VJII. The Chaptcr of Travel and Repose ifti- 

IX. The Chaptcr of FaceUæ {Båbu 

X. Tbc Chaptcr of Vituperatioo of WontcDlfdhjv hlaékammah 


The contciits of the Ham^sa includc shorc pceoifi complete 
in thcmsclvea as well as passages CKtracccd from longer poems ^ 
of the poets réprescnted, soroe of wbom beZong to the Pre- 
Ulamic and othcis to the carly Islamic period, eomparatively 
few arc celebratedj while many are anonyroons or only known 
by the verscs attnehed to thcir nsmes^ If the high level of 
excellence attained by these obscure fingers show% on the one 
hånd, that a natural genius Ibr pæiry was widely diffused and 
that the art was succcssfriUy cultivaeed aroong all ranks of 
Arabian society, wc must not fbrget how mueh is duc to the 
fine taste of Abu Tammim, who, as che commentator 
Tibrjzi bas remarked, ^ is a better poet tn his Hamésa than 
in his poetry.** 

4. The ^amåsa oFBuhturt^t 897 a younger con- 

teroporary of Abd TamuLÅin, is in ferier to its modcL’ How- 

ever convenient from a practical standpoint} the 

u 

ilJustniting a narrowly dclincd lopic, scriously 
iropairs tbe artistic value of tbc woric ; moreover, Bubturf 
seems to have had a le&s catholic appreciadon of the beandes 
of poctry—he ad mired, ic is ^d, only whac was in hariDony 
with his own style and ideas. 

5, The yamhamtu ^rA‘dri a collccnon of forty- 

ninc odes, was put togetber probably about 
1000 A.D, by Abu Zayd Muharottiad al-Qurash^ 
of whom we find no mention elscwhere. 


division Lnto a great number of scedonS} caeb 


s 

kAfm. 


■ Sce Nflitdfike, p, i8j aqfl* The« would swn tu cmij. 

parsUively few poemt oi Froklamic dale in Bublurri anthalagj. 
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A|}art from thc Bhoiim and antholog^^es, numerous Pre^ 
islamic v^r$e 3 cited in biogmphical^ philological, and ocher 

worfcs, the KitJhu */^Aghdrt( by Abu "J-Faraj 
Fnrieidqm^ of t^^hån) (f 9^7 A-D,), ttic Ktid^ii T-jImd/i by 

Abti *AH ai-Qili (t 967 rhc Kdmi/of Mubarrad (f 898 
A,Dr)^ and thc of *Abdii ^l-Qddir of Bfighddd 

(t [681 A.U.). 


Wc have seen that thc olJtrst cxisting pocnw dåre from the 
bcginning of the ^Txth ccntury of our om, whcreas the art of 

wHtinz did not oome into general use amoog etie 

Tbt irpdltioA ° ^ ^ ° 

of Pt«-tiLukid£ Arahs untU somc two hundred ycars afterwards* 


Pre-iiUmic poctrji. thcrcfbre, was preservcd by 
oral tradition alone, and thc question ari^^ How was this 
possiblcj What guamntec have we that songs living on 
cnerL^ Nps for so long a period have recained their ori^nd 
form, evea approximaEcly ? No doube many verses, e*g^ chose 
which glorified thc poefs tribe or sadrised cheir cnemics, 
werc constandy being recited by his km, and in thh way 
short Dci:a6ional pocins or fragments of longer ones might bc 
perpetuated* Of whole like the il/bW/ftfdr, howcvcr, 

none or very few would have reached us tf their survi val 
had depended solely on their popularicy« What actuaUy saved 
them lA the fir&t place was an insti nicion resciobling that of 

thc Rhapsodisis in Grcccc. Eveiy professed poet 
bad his Rdti/I (reciter), wbo accompanied him 
evcrywherc^ committed his poems to memory, and handed 
thon down, as well as the circumstances connected wich 
them, to otherSi. Xhe character^ of poet and réu^l were 
often comblned ^ thus Zuhayr was the rAwt of his step- 


Hic Riwffc 


fåther, Aws (lajar, whilc his own réwl was al-Hu^y^a- 
1/ the tradition of poetry was at first a labour of love, it 
afterwards bccame a lucracive business, and the 
instcad of bcing attached to individual poets, began to form 
an indepciident cLass, cariying in their memon’^ a prodigious 
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stoclc of %nci«nt verse and luisceilaneous leaming. It is 
relatcd, for example^ thac JJamroid once sald la the Caliph 
Walid b, Yazfd ; **1 can recitc to you, for cach letter of 
che alphibet^ one bund red !ong poems rhymin^ Ld thut 
Letter, without taking tnto count the sbott pieces, and ab 
tbat composed cxclusively by poets who Uved befeuv tbc 
promn I gation of Islamism^^ Hc commen ced and concinued 
und] tbe Cabph, having grown fadgued, tvitbdrew, after 
leaving a person m his pkee to verify the assertion and 
he ar h im to the Last. In tbat sacting he recited two 
thbt^nd nine hundred by poets wbo flonrished 

befort Mubammad« Walld, on being informed of the faet, 
ordcred hint a present of onc hundred thousand dirhcnxs.* 
Thits, cowards the end of the first century after the Hijnip 
aLwut 700 A-D^ wLien the custorn of writmg poetry 
began, there was mueh of Pre-islamlc origin sdtl in circula- 
tion, althougb u is probable that bir more had alrcady |>ocn 
irretricvably lost. Numbers of Rdtufs perished Ln the wais, 
or pssed away in the coursc of nature, witboui Icaving any 
one to cendnue cheir tradition« Kcw times had bmught 
neiv inte rests and other ways of li fe. The great majority 
of Mosleros liad no sympatby whatever witb the ancicnc 
poctry, whieh represented in their eyes the wnregenerate 
spirit of hcithtndoin. Tbcy wanted notbing beyond tbe 
Koran and the l;iadlrh« But før reasons whicb will be 
stated in anocher cliapcer the language of the Koran and 
tbe Hadith was rapidly bccoming obsoictc as a spoten 
idioni outside of chc Aiabian peninsula: the ^ perspkuous 
Arabic’ on wbicb Mubammad prided bimsclf bad ceased 
to be fuUy Intebigihle to the Moslcms setcied in *lråq 
and Khurfcin, in Syria^ and in Egypt* It was essen- 
tial that the Sacred Text should be expiained, and this 
necessity gave blrtb lo ihe Sciences of Grammar and Lcai- 


- Jbti KhiHSkin, ed. by WeatenfcM, Ko. Z04 
TuU i, p. 47*- 
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Ttla HilUUlltl, 


poctry 


cographjr. TKe Philologists, or, as tbey have been aptly 
designaeed, tbe Humanists of Basra and K^nfa, wherc ihcse 

studies werc prosecuted with peculiar xcal, natu¬ 
rally found their besi cnatcnal in tbe Proislamic 
well of Arabic undc£kd. At first tbe ancieni 
erely formed a basb for philological researebp but 
in process of time a IstErary entbusiasm was awakcncd. The 
surviving Råtvh were cagerLy sought ouc and induccd to 
yicid up tbeir storesj tfic composittons of famous pcjcts were 
collectcd^ arrang «4 and commiited to ivricing^ and as chc 

demand inereased, ^ supply** 

In tliesc c i ren 015 tan ces a certaiii amount of error was in- 
cvitable. Apart from unconscious Eiilings of memory, tberc 

can be no doubt tbat in many cases tbe R^ls 

CaV ■ Tg njt ■ _ H 

inJiiiqrS u« acted with incent to deceivc. The tcmptation 

to fat her their own verses, or ten tos wbicb 
they picccd together from sourccs known only to chem- 
sclves, upon some poet of antiijuity was all tbe stiongcf 
because tbey ran Jittlc risle of detection^ In knuwledge of 
poctry and in puetical talent they were generally far more 
tban a match for the pbilologists, who seldom possessed any 
critical ability, but readily took whatever camc to band. The 

Stories whicb arc told of ftamoiid al-R^wiya, 
cicarly show bow unscrupulous he was in his 
methods, though wc Jiav*e rcason to suppose thai 

he was not a typical example of his class. His contemporary, 
Mufaddal al-Pabbf, is reported to have said that the corrup- 
don which poet ry sulTered through ^ammid could never be 
repjJ red, “ for,” hc added, ts a man sleillcd in the 

language and poesy of the Arabs and in the styles and ideas of 
the poets, and he is always making vcr&es in imitation of some 


oid pootry- 


* Many interening detaiU coficcmlng Ih« tradition of Pre-lilwuic 
poctry hy tbe Rjims and Uw FbilolojEista witt be foimd in Ahlw^jdt'i 
Btfitcrkungftt die Aecktkfit d^r aiien ArabischtH GedieMU (Greii*^ 

watdt iBysJi whidi hu nippUcd nuteriab for the pfcscot ikclch. 
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one and introducing mto genuine coiiiposition& by iht 

»tne author, so thac thc copy passes everywhcrc for pan of che 
original, and cannot bc distinguishcd from tt cxcept by cridcaJ 
scholars—and where arc such to bc foundp^'i This art 

of forgery was brought to pcrfecdon by Kbalaf 
al-Ahmar (f about 800 a.d.},. who learncd it in 
the school of tf }ie really compo^d 

thc femous Léfhiyya a^ribed to Shanlkri, his own poctical 
cndowmcnts mtist have heen of thc highest ordcr. In his 
old age hc repenttd and confessed ihac hc was the author 
of several poems which che scholars of Ha^ta and Ku fa had 
accepted as genuine^ but tiiey laughed him to scorn, sayrng, 
“ What you said then seems to ns more trustworchy than 
your present assertion,” 

Besides thc corruptions due to the R^whj o±ers have been 
acctimulated by thc phdcdogists themselves. As the Koran 

and che l;;{adith were^ of coursc^ spoken and 
afterwards written m thc diaJect of ^^uraysh, to 
whom Muhamrmd bclonged, thk diaiect was 
rcgardcd as thc classical standard consequcntJy the vana^« 
tions tbcreironi which oceurred m the ane fen t poems werc, 
for the most part, * emended * and harmonised witJi lt^ 
Many changes werc made under thc inBuence of Islam^ 
"-AHah^ was probahly often substituted for che pagan 
goddess *al-LåL^ Moreover, thc stnicturc of the qaiJjÉo, 
tis disconncctcdness and want of logical eohesion^ favoured 


the omission and transposition of whole passages or single 
verses. All these modes of depravation might be tUus- 
trated in detail^ but firom what has been sold thc reader 
can judge for himsdf how far the poems, as ihcy now 
stand, arc liictiy to havt rctaincd the form in which they 
wete first uttered to thc wiLd Arabs of the Pre-isUEnic Age« 

■ V, 1. 16 tqq. 

• TMb vleWj bowever, U in acoordance ncither w fEh hi^tedca] tacU 
nor wltfa ibe public epinioa q( thc Pre-isLamic Araba (»e i^gldeke Dit 
StmiiiiChCf^ S^achtrt, p. 47}. 
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Lonths, in which 


Religion bad so Kttle influence on che liveg of the Pre- 
iskxnic Arabs that wc cannot cjcpect to find mueb tracé 

of Et iiii theif poeity* Tbcy beltcvcd vagucly 
in a gtipreme God, Allah^ and more definiccly 
in his three daughters—al-Låt, Manit, and aU^Uzzi—who 
wcrc vcncjfaced all over Arabia and whose intcrcessipn wag 
graciou&Iy acccptcd by Allab» Theic were also numerous 
idols enjoying high fiivour wbile tbcy contiiiyed (O bring 
good luck to thdr worshippcrs. Of reaJ pfety ibc ordifiary 
Bedouin knew nothing. He fdt no call to pray to his 
gods, althoygh he often found thera convenient to swear 
by. He might invoke AJiab in the bour of need, as a 
drowning man wiH clutch ae a straw; but his falth in 
superstidous ccrcmonics was stroiiger. He did not take his 
religion too seriously^ Its practical advadtagc« he was quick 
to appreciate. Not to mcniion baser plcasnres^ it gave him 
rest and sccurity duritig the fbur sacred i 
war was forbidden, while the institution of die Meccan 
Pilgrinugc enabled bim to take part in a national féte^ 

Cotnmerce went band in band witb religion^ 
Great fairs were held, die most famous bdng 
thac of ^Utl^ which lasted for iwenty days* 
These fairs were m some sort the centre of old Arabian 
social, politieal, and Uterary lifc* It was the only occasion 
on which free and feailes& intcrcoitiise was posstblc between 
the members of dififerent clans.^ 

Pien ty of exeftement was pro vided by poedcal and oratorical 
displays—not by aihlerfc sports, as in ancient Greece and 
modem England, Here rival poets declaimed dieir verses 

i to che judgment of an acknowledged 
masteti. Nawbcre else had rising talents sucb an oppor- 
eunity af gaining wide reputation \ whac ^UkÅ^ said to-day 
alt Anbla would repst to-morrow. At wc are told, 

the youthful Muhammad listcncd, as chough spcllbound, to 

* Sce WctlhauMS^ Rc^ic Åtab* Htsdentvmi {aod ?- 


TIh FjOtoI 


and submitted ihei 
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the peritiasive cloqLcnce af Quss b. Si'ida, Bi&hap of Najrjn ; 
and hc may have contniated the discoursc of the Chrbcian 
prtacher with the briHiaat odes chanted by heatheo bard& 

i _ 

The Bedouin view of Jifc was thoroughly hedonisdc, l^ve, 
winc, gambUng^ hunting, the pleasures of son g and romancej 
the brief, pginted^ and elegant expression of wit and wisdom— 
the^ things be knew to be good» Beyojid them he saw only 
the grave« 

*'Roast meat and ¥nae! the swin^og dde 
OtL a camel sime aod tried^ 

Which her master speeds 
O'er low dale and Level p3aiii: 

Wemen marble^vfhite and fair 
Trailing gold-fringed raftnent rare; 

^ Qpuleucc. Juzucioiu case, 

Witb the tute's soft tuclodies— 

SucLt delights hath our bdtS ^an i 
Time is Change, Tune's fooi is Man. 

WeaJth or want, great store or smaU, 

All 13 onc since Deatti's ane alL**” 

It would Ljc a mistake to supposc that these mtn always, 
or even generally, passed thtir lives tn the almlcss pursul c 
of pleasurc. Some goaJ they had—eartliiy, np doubt^—auch as 
the accumuladon of wcalth or iJie winning of glory or ihc ful¬ 
fil ment of blood-rcvenge« ** G^d firåtd^ savs one, “rA^f J 

ihatiJ dit tuhile a grirv^tit bftgingy as it wm a matniatn^ 
visighs flji mj ArMjf/**a A deeper qhofd is touched by 
Imru'u H-Qays : “ ^ / strovr fir a åart /mi'AW, tsaaiy 

mtam sn^uld saffict mt and I sttttuld sttå na mart. But / 

strhs fir lasting rttman, and *tis mtn tiie mt that tamt^ 
timts attain latting rtnau/n. Ntvsr^ whilt lifi tndurts^ dwi 
a man rtach t/u summst tf iih asnhhhtt «r ucst fiam 

» ^amdia, 50 &* * 

1 Dtwdn of Imni'u 'I Qiyn, cd. by De Slant, P- » of th« AraWix toL 

1. 17 sqq. - No. 53, IL S7-39 (p. 154 ) “j Ahlwardrt Dr-jans q/ ikf Sut 
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The« are noble «jidnien& nobl^ expressed^ Yet one bean 
the sigh of weannesi, as if the spexer were struggHng agaiost 
the con viedon that hh eau« is alrcady lost, and would wclcomc 
the final strolce of destmy. le was a time of wild uproar and 
confusion. Tribal and femily feuds fil led the land) as Zuhayr 
sayS) with evil i^mes. No wondcr that earnest and 
mitidsasked themseivra—What worth has our life, what mean- 
ing ? Whither does it Icad f Such quesdons paganism coiild 
not answer, but Atabla in the century before Mubinnnad was 
not whoUy abojidoned to paganism. [ Jewish colonists bad long 
been settled Ln the Hijaa;. Probabty the carliest settlements 
date from the conquest of Palestinc by Titus or Hadrbm^ In 

theSr new home the refugees, through contact 
with a people nearly alcin to themselv«) became 
ftiUy Arabteised) as the few extanc specimens of 
their poctry bear wittiess. They remained Jeurs, bowever, 
not onty in tbeir culdvation of tråde and various industneS) but 
also in the most vital particular—their tcligton. This^ and 
the laet that they lived in isolated cqmmunitics among the 
surroundtng population) marked them out as the salt of the 
desert. In the Hijiz their ^iritual prcdomiiiance was not 
seriously challengcd, It was otherwisc in Yetnen^ W t may 
leave out of account the legend accordfng to whkh Judaism 
was introdueed into that country from the hy the 

Tubba* As^d KimiK What is certain is that towards the 
beginning of ihc sixth cent u ry it was firmly pknied there 
side by side with Chrbtianiiy) and tbat in the person of 
the Himyarite monareb Dhu Nuwas, wbo adopted the Jewish 
&iib) ic won a short-lived but sanguinajy triumph over its 
rival. i^But in Yemeii) except among tbc highlanders of 
Najrin, Chrisdanity does not appear to have fiourished as it 
did'in the extreme north and north-mt, where the Roman and 


WI1I3 ihc lut Ime^ howeveri c/ the wordi of h. jl-Klia^[iD oq aiouim- 
pliihitiii; his Tcngcincc t ** ihii death evntn, iA^rt viU nvf bi 

nxtd Htjr wu; i Aorv imf '' 
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Ptrsian firondere wcre guard^ by thn Aiab levics of Gh^is^n 
ftJid ^Ira. Wc have sccn thai the latter city containcd a large 

Christian populadan who were callcd disrinctively 
*lbidy fj., Servants (of God)* Tkrougb them 
the Aramaic cuLture of Babylonia was transmitted 
to ail parts of the pen insola* Tbey had katned the ari of 
writing Jong before it was generally pracdsed m Arabia, as is 
shown by the story of wid MutabmmLs, and tbey pro- 

diiced the oldest writt^ poetry In the Arabic language^—a 
poctry very difiérent tn character from that which forms 
tbe main subjcct of this chapter^ Uofortonately ihe bulh: 
of it bas perfshed^ since the rhapsodise^ to whom we owe 
the preservation of so mueh Pre^alamic verse, werc devoted to 
the traditiona) models and would not botden their cicmorics 
with anything new-fashioned. The most fåmous of the ^IbÅdf 
poets is ‘Adi b. Zayd, whose advenUirous carter as a politician 
bas been stcetchcd above. He is not rtekontd by Muhamma- 
dan critics among the Fvhhl or poets of the iirst rank, becausc 

hc was a townsoian (^sraw/). In this conncc* 
don the foUowtng ancedote is instructive- The 
poet aJ-‘Ajjaj (t aboiit 709 a*i>.) said of his oontempoiarjes 

al-tCumayt: ^Thcy iiscd to ask die concern- 
ing rare expressJons in the language of poctry, and 1 informed 
them, but afterwarJs 1 found the ame expressions wrongly 

i k kik . ^ 




apptied 


iji iheir 


the rcason bcing that chev were 


townsmen who descHbed what they had not scen and mis« 
applied it, whercas I who am a Bedouin describe whai I 
have seen aitd apply tt properly,” * •Adj 15 chieHy remembered 
for his wtne-songs. OrientaJ Christianity has always been 
a^ociatcd with the drinking and selling of winc. Christian 
ideas wete carried uito the beari of Arabia by ‘Ibddf wine 
merchants, who arc said to have taught thdr religJon to the 
celebrated A*shi. ‘AdJ dmnk and was merry like the rest, but 
the underlying tbought, *for to-morrow wc dic,^ repeatedly 

^ il, iS, L 33 £qq. 
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makics itself hcard. He vealks b«idc a ccmctcrj, and thc 
voicc$ of thc dcad call to him — ^ 

Thoa who sccst us unto thyself sbalt saj^ 

'Soor tipop itit coni» thc sea^n of dccs.f* 

Can thA &o]ki moimtaiius cTcncore ^ttsEain 
Timens vicissitudes and all they bring in train? 

Many a travelJcr lightcd ocar us and abodc, 

QuaJ^ng wiac whcrein thc purest vrater fiowed— 

Stnuners on'each Hagon's moutti to clear the wincp 
Noble steeds that paw the earth Lu trappings fine I 
For a whUe thcy hved Lu lap of Ltunii^'j 
Fearing no misfoirtiiiie, daltying Eadij^ 

TheUr behold, Time swept them alh libe chaffj away; 

Tbus it is men fail to whirling Time a prqr- 
Thas it is Time heeps tbo bravest and the best 
Niglit and day stiii plunged In Pleasure's fatal qnest.’^ 

Il is said that the recitation of these verses indneed Nu^min 
al-Akbar, one of thc mythical pagan kings of iJIra, to accept 
Chnstianity and bccomc an anchontc. Altbough chc story 
invoives an absurd anachronism^ it is åtn tr^ais in so far as Et 
lecards thc impression vhich the graver sort of Chrisdan 
poetry was likcly to enake on heathen minds. 

The coarts of Hfra and Ghassdn were well known to tbe 
wandering minstrcls of thc time faefote Muhammacit who 
flocked thithcr in eager search of patronage and rem nneration. 
Wc may be sure tbat tnen like Ndbigha^ Labfd, and A*sh£ did 
not remaln unaJfeeted hy chc culturc around them, even if it 
seldom enteréd very dcepiy into their lives. That consLdcrable 
traces of rdigioiis feeling arc to bc found in Prc-islaqajc poetry 
admits of no dcnial| bat thc passages m quesdon were foroierly 
explained as duc to incerpoladon. This view no longer pre- 

vails. Thanks mainly to ihe arguments of Von 
Kremer, Sir Charles Lyail, and Wcllhauscn, it 
bas come to be rccognised (j) that in many cases 
the abovcHnendoned tcligiotts feeltng b not 
Islamtc in tone; (a) ihat the passages in which it oceun 

^ II, 34, ]. a;a Htq. 
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arc not of Tslaniic origm ; and (3) that it is the natura! aod 
ncccssary result of the v^idely spread, though on chc wbolc 
sijperfida 4 influence of Judaism* and especuiUy af Christianky** 
It shows icseir not only 10 frequent allusioosi to the monk 
in his sdlitary edU, whose Lamp serves to light belated travdiers 
on their way, and in tnorc stgnlJicant references, such as that 
of Zuliayr alrcady quoted, to the Heavenly Book Ln wMch evil 
aedons arc cnscroUcJ for the Day of Reckoning, but also in 
the tendency to moralise, to look withfn, to mcditaic on death, 
and to vaiut the Ufe of the individual ratber than the con tinued 
existence of the femily^ (^These things are not ciiaracteristic 
of old Arahian poetry, but the faet that they do appear at 
times is qutCe in accord with the other facts which have been 


staced^and justifies the coucliisioii that duiing thesixth century 
religion and culture were impercepdbly eactending their sphere 
of influenoe in Arabia, leavening the pagan m asses , and 


gridiially preparing the way for Islanu'^ 


■ S« Vqh KremCTp UtbiY dit GtdichU dl« Labyd in 

Klam (Vicneap ifiSiJp toU gS, p. 555 sqq. Sir CharJes Ljall ^ 
AtKvai AmbiaM Foeify,pp^ 93 ond 119^ WcUhauscnr ^ruA-£KAi;jf 
Hcidiittums (3n4 cd^p p 3^4 sqi}- 




CHAPTE^IV 


THE PROPHET AND THE KORAN 


Wmt the apf>carancc of Muhammad the almost [mpcnetrablc 
veil throwa over the prcccding agt is suddenly iiffed and wc 
find outselves on tbc salld ground af hbtoncal tradition. In 
order ttiac che reasons for this changt may be undei^tood, it is 
necessary to ^vc somc atcount of the principal sourc« from 
which our knowledgc of the Prophct^s Ufe and teacbing b 
dciivcd^ 

Tbcrc is fiist, of course, the Koran,* consisdng “ cxclusively 
of the revcla tions or comiDatids which Muhaminad professed, 

from dmt to ame, to rcccive through Gabriel as 


a mcssagc dircct from God; and which, under an 
allegcd Divine' direction^ he delivered to those 
about hi Dl, CAt the time of prctcndcd inspiration, or shortly 
aftcr, each passage was recitcd by Muhammad bcfore the 


Companioits or foliowers who bappcncd to be present, and was 
generally eominicted to ffriting' by somc one among^t thcm 
upon paim-leavcs, leachcr, scones, or such ocher rude matenal 
as conveniently came to hånd* These Di vine messages con- 
tinucd tbroughout the thrce-and-twenty ycars of his prophedcal 
Itfo, so tbat the last portion did not appear tiU the year of his 
death« The canon was tben dosed { but the contencs were 


^ T pr«fer ta relsJn tbc costnmary spclitng Kn^tead of Qur'inr as it u 
fsofTHlly tnuislitcrated by Kbolan* Aiabic words paiuraliBcd in Eugtiaiij 
Ukc Eoran^ Calipb, VrocTp reqnire ao apoJogy 
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ncvtr, during thc ProphcC^s lifetimt, 

or cvcn collected togcthtr.^' * Xhey wcre preservedj how* 

ever^ in fragmentary copics and^ especSallyj by oral 
recitation un til tlie ^aaguinaiy wars whieh fol- 
Lowed Mubanmiad^^ death had gready diEninishcd 
the number of those who could repeat tbem by heart. 
Accordingly^ after the battie of Yamioia (633 A«D.) ^mar 
b. al-Khaf^b camc to Abd Bakr, who was then Caliph| and 
said: ^ I fear diat slaughccr may W 2 x hot atdong the 


Recitm on other batde-CeId% and that mucli of the Koran 
may be to^t; so in my opinion it should be collected withoiit 
deJay.^ Abd Balcr agreed, and entrusted the ta^k to Zayd 
bp Thibitf one of the Prophet"* aitianuenscs^ who coUeetod 
the fragments widi great difficidty “ from bits of pait:hinentj 
thtn wbite stoncs^ leaJless palm-branches|, and the bosoms of 
men/* The manusenpt thus compilcd was deposited witb 
Abd Bakr during tbc remainder of his lifc, then with ^Umar^ 
on whoK dcath It passed to his daughier Afterwards^ 

in the Caliphate of 'Uthmån^ ^udhayl^ b.. al-Yamån, observ- 
ing tkat the Koran sts read m Syria was seriousiy at ?ariance 
with the tcxc current En warned the Caliph to interfere, 

lest the Sacred Book of the Mo$!em$ should become a subjcci 
of dispute, like the Jewish and Christian senpeures. In the 
year 651 a.d« ^Uthmån ordered Zayd b. Thdbit to prepare a 
Kevistd Verdon with the assistance of three Qurayshites, 
sayiog to the latter, ** If yt diflTer firona Zayd regarding any 
word of the Koran, write it in the dUltct of Quraysh ; for it 


was revealed in their dialect." “ This bas ever since remauicd 
the final and standard recension of the Koran. “Transcripts 
were mid ri plied and forwarded to the chief ciries in the empire, 
and all previotisly existing coptes werc, by ihe CaJiph’s com- 


■ Moir's Lift cf MaHimtii ] ntroductkiii^ a ixq. I may as well ny at 
oncc Ihat 1 entirely disjgrcc with the view iu^e^ted in this passage that 

did nat believe hlmseif to be LoipLred. 

■ The hJnto details are tatca trom Ihe Fikruf, ed. by Flucgel, p, ^ 
L i4«4N- 
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maiid, committ^d to the > In th« text as it has comc 

dovn to us the vanoui rcading^ are fow and uivtit) portant^ and 

ita genuincncss is above siispicion. ' Wc shall see, 
moreover, Uiat che Koran is an cxcccdingly 
MitbDritr- doeument, rcflccting c very phasc of 


Muhammad^s personality and standing in closc relation to the 
ontward events of liis Ufe, so that berc wc have TtiaCerials of 


unique and incontcstablc authority for tracing the origin and 
earJy devdopment of Islam—such materJals as do not cxisi in 
the case of Buddhisna or Christianity or any other andenf 
religion« Unfortunately the ajrangeinent of the Koran can 
only be described as chaodc« No chronological scqucncc is 
observed in the order of the Siiras (chaptcrs)| wbich is deter¬ 
mined simply by their Icngth^ the longcsc being placcd firat “ 
Again, the chaptefs themselves are sometiincs made up of 
disconnccEcd fragments havJng nothing in common except the 
rhyme; whenoe it is often impoesible to discover the origin^ 
context of the words actually spoiccn by the Proplicc, the 


occflsion on which they were rcvcalcd, or the period to wlisch 


they belong. In these dreumstanecs the Koran must bc 
tuppkmented by reference to our second main source of in¬ 
formation} naniclyj Tradicion* 

Already in the last years of Mubaxnmad’s lile {writes Dr« 
Sprengcr) it was a pimis custom that when two Mosletns met, 

one should ask for news and the ocher 

sbould relate a saying or ancedote of the ProphcL 
After his death this custom contiiiucd, and the 
name was stiU appLicd to saying^ and steges which 

were no Longer ncw.s In the course of time an claborate 
system of Tradition was built up^ as the Koran—originally the 
sole enterion by which MosLems were guided alike in the 


TmtUS«! 


^ Uiair^ o^. dL, Introfiuclioii^ p. 

* VVith tbe caccpdcn cif Ihe Opening Sura which n a sbort 

pnji'er. 

■ Sprengcr, Uther fjf^ r Tr^diitonneG^v tå d^m 
vor X, p. 
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grcatest simllcst matters of public and pKvate intcrcst— 
was found insufficient for the complicatcd needs of a rapidljr 
extcndtng empire^ Appeal was made to ihe and 

practice [sunfta) of Muj?amiiiadj whicb now acqulred "the 
force of Uw and some of the auihority of inspiration-” The 
Prophet had no Boiwell, but almost as soon as hc began to 
preach bc was a marked man whosc sbktr Meta could pot ful 
to be treasured hy his Companions, and whose actions were 
attcmivcly watebed. Thus^ during the fint century of IsÉam 
there was a muItUude of living witnesses from whom traditions 
wcfc coHcctcd, committed to memory^ and oraUy handed down. 
Every traditian cotisists of two parts i the text and the 

authority (sunaM ot relater says^ “I was told 

by wlio was informed by who had it from rbat the 
Prophet (God bies him 1 ) and Abu Batr and ^Umar used to 
open prayer with the words *Fruisc to God^ the Lord of all 
ereatures/ Wrictcfi records and compilations were com- 
parativdy rare in the early period* Ibn Isbiq (t 7^8 a.d.) 
composed the oldest extant Biography of the Prophet| which 

wc do not posses% hawever^ tn its original shape 
hut only in the recension of Ibn Htsham 
(t B33 A,0-). Two important and excellent 
wofts of the same kind are the KhÅ&u ^UMetgMzi Book of 
the Ware') by Waqidi (t 82^ a+d,) and the KitMu 
al~Kahir (* The Grcat Book of the Classcs,* ihc difierent 
classcs of Muhammad^s Companions and thofie who came after 
them) by Ibn Sa^d {+ 844 aæ.)- Of mbedJaneo us traditions 
intended to serve the FaLthful as a model and rule of life in 
every particuhrj and arranged Ln chapters aceofding to the 

subjcct-mattcr, ihc most ancicnt and authoritative 
coUeetions are ihose of Bukhirf (+ 870 A,t>.) and 
Muslim (t 874 A.i>.)j both of which beat the 
same title, M-Safilh^ *The Genuine.* It only reciriins to 
speak of Commentarics on the Koran. Some passages were 
explaincd by Muhammad himsclf, but the real foundtr of 


Hohimo 


a of 
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Korantc Estegcsisi was ^Abdiillih b. ‘AbbSs^ ti« Prophct*! 

cDu^n« Ahhou^h tbe wridngs of the carly incerprcEera have 

endrely perished, the: gisc of their rescarches h 

cmbodiod in ihc great commentary of (t 9^^ 
a*D^), a man of encyclop^die Icaitiing who 

absorbed tho whole mass of tradldon existing Ln his timCi 
Sobse^uent coiximonrarics arc largely based on cJiis colcssal 
worfcj whlch has recently been pubitshed at Cairo in thirty 
volumcs. That of Zamathsliari (t 1143 a.dJ, whicb is 
endded the Kaihihé/^ ^nå tbat af Baydinri (+ 1286 A.o^) ane 
the best known and most highly esteesned in the Muhammadan 
East* A wort of wider scope is the Uqén of Suyuti {t 1505 
A.D.), whtch takes a general survey of the Koranic Sciences, 
and may be regarded as an introduciion to the eddeai study 
of the Koran« 

While every impartial student will admit the justicc of 
Ibn Qutayba^s claim diat no religion has sucli historicalatcesta’ 

dons as Islam —/ayta miaa ^I-amami 

asnåi^ Ju-amédihim *—hc mitst at the same 
dme cordiaEIy assen c to the observation made by 
another Mu^ammadan ; ^In nothing do we see pioirs men 
more given to lålsehood ihan in Tradicion** {km ifflro 

// aÅd/jtf&a minhum / Of this 

levere judgment che reader wiU find ampie condrmation in ilie 
Secand Part af Goldziher’s Mahammrdajtiufu Ståidl/nJ^ During 
the first century af Islam the forglng of Traditions became a 
rccognised polidcal and rdigious weapon^ of whicb all parties 
availed themselves« Even men of the stiictesc piety pracrised 
this species of Fraud and malntaiticd that the end 

justified the meaiiih Thcir point of view is well cxprcsicd in 
the folbwing words which arc supposed to have been spoken 
by tht Prophet : ^ You must campaie the saying^ attd buted 

^ QdDted hy Spteager^ p. 1. 

■ Qi>ot«d by NOldeå« Jn ibe Introdaction (o his Gisckichit tia QxjrånSj 
p aj. ■ See espedally pp* 
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to me wlth the Koran ; what agrecs therewith is from me, 

whctier I acniaUy said it or no ;’* and agsin, “Whatever 

good saying has bccn saidj I mysclf have said it* * As the 

result of such principles every new doctrine took the form of 

an Apostolic Ifadlth / every seer and every systeoi defended 

itself by an appeal to the atitbority oF Mu^ammad. Wc may 

see how enormous was the number of false Traditbns in circu* 

lation ftom the feet that when Bukhirl (t 870 a.d.) drev up 

his collcction entided ‘The Genuine' (af-faAfA), he linoited 

it to some 7,000, which he picted out of 600,000, 

The enedibility of Tradidon, so far as it concems the life of 

the Prophet, cannot be discussed in tbis place.* The oldest 

and best biography, that of Ibn Ishiq, undoubtedly contains a 

greai deal of febulous matter, but his narrative tppears to be 

boncst and fairly authendc on the wholev 

# 

i we accept the tradiiional chronology, Muhammad, son of 
‘AbduMh and Amina, of the tribe of Qurayih, was born at 

Mccca on the J2th of RabP al-Awwal, in the 
Year of tbc Etephant (570-571 a,d ,).1 His 
descent from Qu^yy is &liDwn by the following 

cabic 


Qmyy- 

'Abd kfaoÅI. 



'Abd Shains. 

I 

Umayya^ 


Hdahim, 

•j 


Abdu uttalib. 



Abbd&. Abddlåb, AM 'pålib 

Muhaumad. 


■ åfuitiaiiifli. Part f[, p. 48 

■ The reader may comiiJt Mutr'f tRtrgdQcticti h> hiA U/t 0/ 

pp. 
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Shortly aficr his birth hc was huided over to a Bedouin 
nurse—ydima, a woman of the Banii Sa*d—so chat until he 

W3& five ol<J be breathed thc pure dr and 

Icamed to spealc the uiiadulteratcd Jan guage of 

arvellous event which is sdd to have 

may perhaps be founded on 


HucUldlmd 


the desert. 


One J 

happened to him at this time 
faet:— 


He and his foster-brother[ao yalima relates) were among the 
catiJc behind our cocampment when my son camc running to us 

Muikurunui cricdg * Mj brctbeT^ thc QaTaj-sbite I two men clad 

uSub« iu white took Mm and taSd him on his side and cleft 
tMinadL bellyj and they were stimug their bands iu itJ 


Mm 


found him stonding 


When my husband and [ went out to 
with Ms face tumed pile^ and on nor askiug, * Wbataiis thee, child f" 
be answeredp * Two men wearing whitc garmenU Cimc to me and 
bid mc 00 my side and cleft luy belly and groped for somediingp 
[ know not what' We brought him back to otir tent^ and my 
husband said to me,' 0 yalima, 1 fear this bd has been smitten 
{u^ba) ; so take b|m home to Ms family befere it becomes cvidenL' 
When vpc rcstofcd him to hU mother sho said>' What has hrought 
theCi nurse ? Thou vcit so fond of Mm and anxious that he should 
$tay wLth thee.' I said« ' God has made bim grow npp and 1 have 
dont my part I feared that some mischance would beJali birøp so 
r brought bim back to thee as thou wishesL^ * Thy case is not thus,' 
said she; * tetl mc the truth/ and abe gave me uo peace until I told 
her« Tbon she said, * Art thou afraid that hc is possessed by thc 
Deviif I Blid# ^Yes.' ^Nay^ by GtkI/ she repliedp ' tbc Devil 
cannot rcach him; my son h^ a high destiny/'^^ 


Ocher versions of thc story are more mcplicit. The angcls^ 
it is said^ drew forth Muhaminad’s heart^ deansed it, and 
removed the blade dot—the taint of original stzn^ If 
these inventions liave any basis at all beyond thc desire to 
giorify the future Prophet, wc must supposc chat they refer 


■ Ibu p, tOSp k ^ B4jq. 

* Th£& Icgcmt smecs lo have aeisen out uf a lateral interprelalkm af 

Knmn, sdv* i, " Did w luf tky f give thec comfort 

or etiliglitenmeiiL 
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Hb EOHiinj 
vllh tbe 
moiljE 


10 soiDc kind of epilepric fit. At a later pcncd he was 
siibjcct to such a.ttack^ whicb, according to thc unanimous 
voicE of Tradidoo, oftcji coinddcd with thc revckdons sent 
down from hcavcn^ 

^Abdullåli tiad died hefofe the birch of his son^ and whcn, m 
hk sixth ycar^ Mut^ammad lost bia mother atso^ che charge of 
thc orphan was undertakcn first by bis grandfether, thc aged 
*Abdu'l-My^talib^ and then by hb unde, Abii "J^AIibj a poor 
but honourable man, who nobly fulfilled the duiics of a 
guardian to the Last houT of hb life. Mn^ammad^s small 
patrimony was soan spcmc, and he was rednccd to herdlng 
sheep—a despised employment which usnally feli to the lot 
of women or slaves* In his twdfth year he accompanied 
Abå 'yHlh on a tmding expedition to Syria, m thc course of 

which he b said to have cncountered a Chnstian 
monk called Bahlr^ who dtf^overcd thc Seal of 
Pfophecy betwecn thc boy^s shoulders, and hailcd 
him as the prombéd apostle. Such anticipations dcscrve no 
crcdic whacevcr« Xhc trutli b that untU Muhammad assutned 
thc prophctic rAle hc was merely an obscure Qurayshite; and 
scaredy anything rdated of him anterior to tl»t event can be 
dcemed historical except hb marriage to Khadfja, an ciderly 
ividow of considerablc fbrtucic, which took placc when bc was 
about twenty-five years of age* 

During the next fifteen ycars of hb life Muhammad was 
cxccrnally a prosperous citi^n, only dbringuished from those 
around liim by an habit tial expression of thoughtful melan- 
choly« What was passmg in hb mind may be conjectured 
with some probability from his first utccrances when he came 
forward as a prcachcr, It b cemin, and hc hitnself has 
acknowledgcd, that he formcrly shared tht idolatry of hb 
countrytnen* "J>/V iwt Ht find M« a$tray and /gad thé^ 
aright?'^ (Kor* xcih^ 7)* When and how did the process at 
con version begm ? Thesc questions cannot be answeredl, bui 
it b natural to supposc chat the all-iinportant result, on which 
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Muhammad's biographers concentratc tlicir attention, wm pre- 
ceded by a long pcriod of ferment and imimturity, _ The 
idea of monolheism was represented in Arabia by the jews, 
who were particalarly numerous in the Hijåæ, and by several 
gnosdc sects of an asccttc character—the ^bians^ and 
the Rakiisians, F urthermorc, “Islamic tradition knowa of 

a number of rel 1^0113 thmkers before Muhammad who arc 
described a& and of whom the besC tnown ane 

Waraqa b* Naw^al of Quraysh ; 2layd b. *Amr 
b. N u^y 1, abo of Quraysh ; and U mayya b. Abi 
*1-5alt oF Thaqifp They formed no scci^asSprcngcrimagined 5 , 
and more recent research has demenstrated the bascle$3nc3;3 of 
the same scholar^s theory tbat therc wtm in Prc-idamic 


Tbt ^uiilL 


a 


widely-spread religious movetnent which Muhamniad organisedp 
directed, and cmploycd for hb own ends. His Arabian pre- 
cursors, if they may be so calltd^ were merely a feiv bolaied 
individuals. We are told by Ibn Is^iq ihat Waraqa and 
Zayd, together wiih two oihcr Qurayshiies, rtjccied idobnry 
and Left tbeir homes In ordet to scek che mie religton of 
Abraham, but whereas Waraqa is said eohave become a Christian, 
Zayd remained a pious dissenter unattached either to Christianity 
Of to Judaism \ hc absraincd from idol-worship, 
thåt which had died of itself^ from blood, and fioi 
of antmals offered in sacriffee to idols; he condemned the 
barbarous enstom of burying fcmalc infants aEive, and said. 


the flesil 


* Tha nam«, which may signity' liaptistgp^ appU«iJ by tb« h«athcn 
Anl» In STTihVmmaft EUld ha fatlowCTA, pdTObabJy in con&cqu^nce ct the 
cercmonlal ablutloDS which aie mi:uinbent '□pon c very Af oslcm befar« the 
fivc doily pra.yccii læa WellhiiuscDp R^tc Htid^ p, 

■ Sir Charka Lyall^ Tki W^rds ^ Ilantf^ and for 

1903, p, 772, ^rhe original meming of J^ni/ b oo longer traocihlc, Iwt ft 
nuy bc cacinected with Ihc Hebrew ' protane.' lo tho Koran it 

generally refm to the relk|^H:iQ cf Abrahaoip aiul »ometimes appean to be 
ivearly vynoftytooui wiib Jriurin^ Purther Infor nu liofi oonceming the 
F^aniftt wbl bc foiutd Ixk Sir Charles Lyall'i articLe dced above \ Spccftgcfp 
Das Ltbin und dåc Lthrt dfs Aii?]fammed, Toli pp, 45 -'t:M I Wchbauaen, 
R£sU Mrdfr, EeuL^ p« 2^0 »qq, ; CacLini, ArtMati dcR‘ fdam, TOb ^ 
pp. iSi-iqtJ, 
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“ 1 worship ihc Lord of Abraham.^^* As rcgtr^fa Umayja b. 

Abk according to the nodcc of him in ihc A^fiÅrsl^ her 

had inspected and read the Holy Scriptures; hc wore sack- 
doth B3 a mark of devotion, held wine to bc unlawftjl, was 
inclined to disbelievc m idob^ and carnestly sought the true 
religion« It b said that he hoped to be sent as a prophet to 
che Arabs, and therefore when Muhammad appeared hc 
envied and bitterly opposed him«^ Umayya^s verses, some 
of whicb have been translated in a former cbapter,3 are 
chicAy on religtous topics^ and show many points of resem- 
blance with the doctrincs set forth In the eariy Silras of the 
Koran, With one exception, all the Hanlfs whosc narnes are 
recorded belonged to ihe Hijlz and the west oF the Arablan 
pcninsulaH No dooht Muhammad, with whom most of ihcm 
were contemporaryj camc under their Influence, and he may 
have received his firat stimulus from this quarter,4 While 
chcy, however^ were concerned oidy about their own salvarion, 
Muhamma^ starting from ebe same position, advanoed far 
beyond ic« I His greatness lies not so tnueh in the sublime ideas 
by whicb hc was animated as In the tremendous force and 
enthusjasm of bis appeal to the universal couscicnceof omnkind. 

In his fortieth year^ ic is said, Muhammad began to dream 
dreams and sce visions, and desirc soli tude above all things clsc. 

He witbdrcw to a tave on Mount ncar 

* Mecca,and engaged In religious auslc^itics(mA||J^- 
ffu/^)^ One night in the month of RaI^^^S 
the Angd^ appeared to bim and said, “Read ! ” He 

^ Ibn HishiiDk p. 143, L 6 sqq+ 

* Aih 4 m^ tik, 187 ^ 1.17 fc^q. » p. fig 

* TnuUtion as&ocutf« him eapedaUy wttb Wai^qa, wbo was a couåin 
of hes 6rst wifir, IDudija, wå it said to have haJlcd him at s prophet 
whi^c Miahamitiiid himsclf wat ettti hcsitaling (I bu Hin kam, p, 1^3^ 

L 14 

i This is the octebeated ' Night of Power' [DentUmed 

ii3 Lhe Koran, acvil, 1, 

* The Holy Ghoftt {J7^uV-Quaf|,fef whom in tlw Medlna Siiras Gabriel 
(JibrU) it tubiliEuted. 
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tms^crcd^ “ 1 am no reader ” (flid ano Xhcn the 

Angd ithcå hiro with a scroRg grasp, «aying, ^ Rtad I” and^ 
as Muhammad still refuscd to obey, grippet* tim once more 

and spob-c aa follows :— 


THE SURA OF COAGULATED BLOOD fXCVl), 

(i) Read in the namc o( thy Lord" whtj created^ 
(a) Who created Man af blood cmgulatcd, 

(3) Read 1 Thy Lord ia the most beueficent, 

(4) Who tanght by the Pen,* 

(5) Taoght that which they knew not anto men. 


On hearing these words Muharomad retumed, trembling, 
to Kluidija and cried, “Wrap me up! wrap me up!” and 
remafned eovcred until the terror passed *way from him.4 
Another tradition relating to the same event nukes it clear 


» But KH?thei versten flbo HIshain, p. 1:53, L rrpnatrnti U dhaminad 

as replyiag tø the An^I, “ Wtat am I ta read f'* <«d aqta'u or tnd dkd 
dgra'u]. Professor Bevan haa poiDled; out to me Ihat the tradidbn iit this 
fdem bon a emions reseroblancet which esm hardly bo accktenbJp Éo ihe 
word* oF iMiah xl+ 6: “The toJcc saidt Ury* And he said, VVhat 
shaJl 1 cry ? (loestiani whether the Prophet cooEd read ^nd 

wriic w diseuMed by NOWEke [Gaihtchtt deA g&råtOr 9 ^ 7 
IcaTc^ it uDdedded. AccordJng to NGldclce di^ p- 10)^ the 
epilbet ummi, whlch ii appUcd to Muhammad in the Koian, ajid ia 
oomiDonly rendered by * patcrale^* 4 m not aigoify that he was 
ignorant of readmg and writuig, but only that he waa unacqnainlcd with 
the aridiSfit Scriptures ; ‘ Gentilt* However this may bo,it appeart ibat 

he wiihed to posa for fllitenite, with Ihe object of oonfinning tbe bdief Jo 
hif inspiration t ^ 77 ^"* iM u^ainmadl “ ilxdlff nat nit tor rtad amj fcwt 
bitfm tku * (the Koran) “ rtffr h? arriU ii wiih (ky ri^ht hånd; fU fim 
h&tt daubitd [Koranp 47 )' 

* The incarunir of Ihe« words (iflJTo* bismi rtfhfrfhn) a disputwt Othert 
translaljc, « Prtoch in tbc naoie ol thy Lord ** [Ndldcke|» or “ Prodaiiti Ihe 
lume of Ihy Lord (HhschrtldV 1 aeo no stiffiaetil ^utids for abandoo- 
ing tbc tradidona) interpretation supporied by verMS 4 and 5. Muhaminad 
dresitiod ihat hc was commanded to read the Word of God inscribed tn 
the Keave&ly Book which is the sonree of all Revdation* 

* Othcfs renderp who taught (the usc of) the PtnJ' 

* Thi* acCTODt of Uuhaffimad's eartiest ririoo iBu)chdn\ od- by Krefilp 
vol. iii, p. 380, I. 3 sqq.) ia dcrived front ^Aiship hu favcrarite v/Uc, wboca 

he married aJter the dcalh of Ehaifija 
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thac tht Kvehtion occuircd in a dream** **1 awofce,*" wå 
ihc Prophct, ^^and mcthought it was wHttea m mj beart.’^ 
If we take into account the notions prevalcnc among the 
Aiab^of that time on the subject of inspiraTlofi,» it wtU not 


appear surprising that M nham mad at first beliovcd htmsclf to 
be possessed^ likc a poel: or soothsajrer, by ono of the tpirits 
callcd coiicctively JiJTrt* Sach was hi» angniih of mind thai 
hc even medicated snicide, but Khadfja comforted and 
reassured hiin^ and finally he gained the unaltcTabJc convic- 
tion that hc was not a prcy to demoniacal mduences, but a 
prophcc di vinely inspired^ For souic time hc recetved no 


furiher rcvelation^ Then suddcnly, as he afterwards relaccd, 
he saw ihc Anget seated on a throne between earth and 
heaven* Awc-stricten, he ran into his house and bade them 
wrap his limbs in a warm garment Whilc he lay 

thus the folio wing verses ivere revealed :— 


THE SURA OF THE ENWRAPPED (LXXlV). 

(i] O thou who enwrapped dost lie 1 
{a) Arise and prophesy/ 

And thy Lord magoify, 

(4} And tby raimeiit porify« 

(5) And the abomieatiDJH £yl^ 


Muhammad no longer doubeed that he had a di vinety 
ordalned mission to preach in putlic, His feelings of relief 
and chanlcfulncss are ejcprcsscd in sevcjral Sdras of this periad 
*S— 

THE sOra of THE MORNtHG (XCUI). 

(1) By the Morniog bnght 

(2) And Ihc EofUy falhng Night, 

( 5 ) Tby Lord hatb not forsakea thee, ndther art thon hatcfui 
in His sighL 


- Jhn Hiihici, p. 153* L 9 sqq. ■ s^c p. 73 sutrn. 

i This interval U knewn » the Fatra. * *■ warn,* 

■ ‘The abomlnatioo ' (aZ-m/f] probably rtfe« to id^Ldiy/ 
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(4) VcHly^ tin; Beginning b hard utiio but the End shalJ bc 

lighL* 

(5) ThDu shalt bc saKsfied, tbe Lord shaJl thcc rcqultc. 

t6) Did not He shelter thcc wbos Hc foujid tbee in orphan’s 
plight f 

(7) Did not He find thoc astray and Icad tfi« aright 1 

(S) Did not He find tbe* poor and niaLe thec rich by His 

might 1 

(9) Wber^orc, thc orphan bctray not, 

(to) And ttifr bcggar tum aw&y not, 

(11) And telt o\ tbe boonty o£ thy LortLy » 


According to his ’biographeniii an interval of three ycars 
clapsed bctween tlic sending of Muha ntm ad and his appcarancc 
as a public prcacber of tbc fiaJth thai was in him. Naturally^ 
he wonld first tum to tis own family and friends, but it is 
difficult to accept thc statement that he made no prosdy tes 


openly during so long a period. . The contrary is asserted tu an 
ancient cradition relaicd by al-Zuhri (t 74 ^ a.d-), where 
wc read ihai thc Prophet summoned che peoplc to cmbrace 
Islam 3 both in private and public | and diat those who 
responded to his appeal wcrc, for the most part, yoiing men 
bdonging 10 thc poorcr ebss^ He foimd^ howcvcf, some 

inBuendal adherents. Besides Khadija, who was 


thc first to believc, there werc his cousin ^-AU, 
his adopted sen, Zayd b. yiritha^ and, most itn- 
porøni oFall, Abu Bakr b. Abi Quhdfe, a Icading merchant of 
thc ^uTuysh, imivcrsally rcspcctcd and hcloved for hts inttgrity^ 
wisdom, inå kindly disposition.^ At thc outs« Muhamniiid 
scems to have avoided everything cdcukted to olFcnd tlie 
heathens, confining himself to »onil and religions gcncralities. 


■ Litcrally, “Tbe State abjil) hc beUer for Usce tban Lhc PiraJ^" 
refming ciLher to Uubammad'ft rccniiipeiise in tfae uexl worid or to lhc 
uliiniate tiiumph erf bil caiise in Ibis wofW* 

■ isteftti if a verbai nctin foernted (mni vbicb mc^t '‘"to 

fturrcndef' and* 10 a religwos sciise, ' lo ninendcr fine'i to Ibc will 
o{ GodL' Tbe partidpte, Jdtalim iMoslem), dccoles one who Ibtia lor- 
rcodcra biin^r ^ 

■ Sprengetp Le^n da vol« i, p, 33^ 
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sc that m^Y bclicveilf and thc Mrccaji ^isiocrats themselves 
rc^nded him wth good-humoured loleration as a hannless 
orade-mongen ” Look ! ^ they said as hc pa$scd by^ “ there 
gecs the man oF the BatiA ^Abd al-Mnt^lib who rrTk gF 
hcavcfii’* But no sooner did he begin to emphasisc the Uniiy 

oF God, to fulmmate agatnst idolatiy^and to preach 
Resurreedon of the dcad, thao his foUowcrs 
mclted away in face of the bitter ajitagonbm 
whidi ihesc doetfin es cxcitcd amoogst the Quraysh, who saw 
m [hc Ka'^ba and Its venerable cult the mainspring of cheir 
cooiiBcrcial prosperity, and were irHcatcd by the Piophct^s 
dedaration chat their ancestois were burning in heU-fire, 
The authority of Abii ’^dltb sccured the persond safety of 
Muhamitiad ^ of the little band who reoiained fåithful some 
were pfx>tcctcd by the stroiig family feeling charactcristic ofold 
Arabian society, but many were ppor and friendless s and these, 
especialLy the slaves, whom the IcveUing Ideas of Islam had 
attracied in large numbers, weresubjected tocrucl pcrscc litJon.* 
Nevcrthcless Muhammad continued to pneaeb. wilJ not 
forsake this cause (thus hc is to have aaswered Abu 
Td(b| who Lnformed him of the threatcnlng attitude of the 
Quraysh and begged him not to lay on him a greater burden 


than he could bear) “until God shaU tnake it prevail or until 
I shah periah therem — not tbough they shouLd set the sim on 
my right band and the moon on my left 1" * But piogrra 

■ li inust bc rEmembcFed tbat Uns brandi ef Mnhammadan tradiliqu 
dcriveB [rom the pjebnts tJ Hk hrst csitory atter Ibe who were 

prrefoowPy diSiatiafied wtih Ihc rdgniog dyrcwty ^the UQiayyads)^ aad 
Feveng«! Ihemselves by palnting the bchavianr of tbc Mec^uan anmlon of 
the tlniay>'ada towards Iduhainciad in Ihe bladcest eofours [>e^ible. The 


fads Icll anoUier stery^ U is signlficant that hardly any case real 
pci^ecatian b meutioned m tbc Koran^ MuhamEnad was aUowed tn 
remain at Ueeca and to eairy dnring majiy ycargi, a reTigiEFDf 
propaganda whicb his fellDW-dtuena^ with few cicenlioas, regarded as 
detefttabte and daugcrctus. Wc may well wonder al ihe moderation erf 
the Qiiraysh, vhJehi hawcTCTf was rmt ao mueh deliberaEc po^Icy as the 
mult of their indifference to reli^on ond at ^ohaminad’É failqre to niaite 
apprcdable beadway in Mecca. * Ebn Bishain^ p, L g. »qq. 





FAILVRE OF THE MISSION AT MECCA iSS 


was slow and painfcil ; tbc Mcccins ^oad obstinacdy aJoofj 
dcnding botb his piDphccTC authority and thc Oivinc chastise- 
mcnt with which he sought to terrify thcni. Moren ve they 
iised every kind of preasure short of atrual violencc tn order to 
seduce his foliowers^ so diac many reoanted^ and in tbe fifth 
yeixr of his mission he saw himstlf driven to che nccesKty o] 

cocntnandiitg a general etmgradon to the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia, where the Mosicins would 
be reccived with open arms * and woyld be with- 
cemptation^* About a hundred men and women 

wcni into exilc, leaving their Prophet with a small party of 
staunch and dcvotcd comrades to persevere in a struggle tbat 
was daily becoming more difficnlt. Tn a moment of weakness 

Muhammad resolved to attempt a compromise 
with his countrymen^ One day, it is said, thc 
chtcf men of Mecca, assemblcd in a group beside 
the Ka*ba, discussed as was thcir wonc the afiaiisof ihe dty^ 
when Muhammad appeared and, seating himself by them in 
a fricndly maimcr, began to recite in thcir hearing chc S3rd 
Stim of the Koran. When he came to tbe verses 


Cp^iignUML b) 
AbjTMlAU. 


drawn froj 



“ Dq ve 5ce Al^Ldt and Al-'JJtzi, and tbe third and last? 

Satan prompted bim to add 

" These afe the most otaJted Cranes {or 
And veriiy their ratercession is to be hoped for/ 

The Quraysh were surprised and delighted with th 
acknowledgmcnt of their deitifss j and as Mubamemd wound 
up tbe Siira with thc dcRsing 



dowti before God 




^ Al this .Vuhaminad believed Ihc doetnnes pf Idam æd 

Christianily lo bc euentiatty ihe samc- 
■ pdwv K llSOp S Mjq- Cf, Caetaolt Annah MF vok lp 

p- 2^ ftqq. 
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ih« whole asscmb!^ prostratcd themselves with onc accord 
on ihe groimd and worshippecLK Butscarcely had hÆuhammad 
retumed to his house when hc repen ted or the sin mto 
whfch he had føllen« He cajicellcd che idolatrous Kr^es 
and revealed in iheir placc thosc which now stand in the 
Koran— 


^'Shall jours be Ihc rnale and his the femaJe?^ 

This were then an onjiist division t 

Thcy are nanght but names which ye and ytmr Tathers 
liavc named." 


U cihsnrn nd ”é 


Wc can casily compnehend why Ibn Hishåm omits atl 
menuon of tbis episode from his Biographyj and why the faet 

itsclf IS dcnied by many Moslecn thcologians^l 

ibAidotiin Prophefs friends were scandaltsed, his 

enemics kughed him to scorn« Ii was probably 
no sodden lapsc^ as tradidon represents, but a calcukted 
endeavour to come to terms with the Quraysh ; and so før 
from being imoicdiatcly annuUed, the reconcilktion seems 
to have lasted long enough for the news of it to reach ihc 
emigrants in Aby^ink and inducc some ot them to return to 
Mecca« While putttng the hest face on the maticr, 
Mub^mmad felt keenly both his own disgrace and the public 
diseredit« It speaks well for his sincerity that, as soon as 

he peretived any compromise with idoktry to be impcssible^ __ 

to bc^ in feet, a surrender of the gicat principLe by which he 
wa§ mspired — -he fnunkly confessed his etfor and delusion. 


■ Mdifp U/é cf Mak^miij voL ii, p. i^i, 

' Wc have 3«u (p. 91 su/ra) that Uie heathm Amhs dJiUktd rcnulc 
offiprinft yel Uwy called their three principal dcilics Uie daqghEen of 
Allah. 

t lt \3 rclai«! by Ibq Tsb^ (Tabarr, i, 1192,. Tn hii ieamed wark^ 

d ttfiali dijy Isiam^ ot which the first volumc appe^iteil in 1905, Pnne^ C^ctani 
uDpagnt the authentidty of the tnidiHon and crititiBcs the narrafive in 
delAÉI (p- S79 but hia aTcumenls do not fnueb ihc main queglion. 
As Hvk aayii, “llii hardiy pos^lc (o ooocdvc how Ihe tijt if not 
fouadcd iu liulh, ODuld ever have been Lnvcnlcd«" 
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Hirncefbrth he “wagts mortal strife with imag« Ui cvery 

ihape”—there is no god but AUah. 

The fiuthcr couise of events which culminatcd in 
Muttammad'« Flight to Medlna may be sketchcd in a few 
words. PcrsecMtion now waxed bottcr ihan ever, as the 
Prophet, rising from his temporaiy vadllatfon like a giant 
refresbed, threw his whole force into the denunciation ot 
idolatry. The converelon of ‘Umar b. al*KhattAh, the fiiture 
Caliph, a man of * biood and iron,’ g^ve the signal for open 
revolt. **The Mosterns no longer concealed their worahip 
withm their own dweltings^ but with conscbiis strength and 
dehant attitude assembled in eo fnp anies about the iCa ba, 
formed their rites of piayer and compassed the Holy House, 
Their courage rose. Drcad and uneasiness selzed the 

Quraysh." The latter retaliatcd by cutting off all relations 
with the HishimiCeS) who were plcdgtd to defend their kin^ 
man, whether they recogniaed hira as a prophet or no. This 
ban or boycott sccluded them in JUi oudying qoarter of the city, 
whcrc for more than two years they endured the uimost 
piivatiøns, hut it only cemented their loyalty to 
and uldmately dissensions among the Quraysh themselves caused 
it to be removed. Sbottly afterwards the Prophet suifered 

a double beieaventent—-the deaih of his wiTe, 
of Khadija, was foltowed by that of the noble Abii 

'f'dlib, who, thougb he nevet accepted Islam, 
Stood firm to the last in defence of his brother's son, Left 
alone to protect himself, Muhammad rcalised thai he umst take 
some decisive Step. The situation was cririca]. Events had 
shown that fae had nothing to bope and cverythtng to fear from 
the Meccan arisioctacy. He had warned ihem agaln and 
again of the wrath to come, yct they gave no heed. He was 
now Convinced that they would not and could not bellwe, 
since God in His inscrutable wisdom lud predestined them 10 
eternal damnation. Consefjuendy he resolved on a bold and, 
according to Arab ways of thinking, abominable eipcdient. 







IS* tnæ Pitop/f£T Ai\rn the koran 


nsundy, to abandon his fcllovr-itrib^mcn and seek aid Itotr 
strangcrs.* Ha ving vainly appealed lo the inhabi tants of 
he lurncd to Medlua, wherc, among a populadon 
Jargely composed of Jews, the rc volutionarj ideas of Islam 

pcadily talcc root ahd floiuish than m che 


gtit 


Lore 


Holy City of Arabian heathendom. 


time he was nat 


dbappointed. A strong party in Mcdina hailed him a$ the 
mw Prophet, cagcrly^braced hk creed, and swore to defcnd 
him at all hazards. j In tbe spring of the year 6 si a.d, the 
Modems of Mecca quledy left their homes and joumeyed 
northward. A ftw months later (Sepicmber, 6 ia) Muhamnud 
himsd^ eludihg the vigilance of the Quraysh, entered Medina 

In trinmph amidst the crowds and acclamations due to a 
conqueror. 

Tilis is the celebrated Migration or ttegira (properly Hijra) 
which nurfcs the end of the Barbaric Age ial-Jdhirma) and 
■nw beginnit^ of the MuiMinimadan Era,> It also 

““ marks a new epodi in the Ptf^hct’a history} but 
Ifiiitjt), attempting to indicate the nature of the 

change it will be oanvenient^ in ord« that we may foim 
a j uster conception of hk character^ to give tome aecoun t of 
hk early icaching and preaching as set forth In that portion af 
the Koran wbich revealcd at Mecca, 


Mijem 
ywHriE 


‘ Meocan vlew of Mntjjmrnad'i aetkm may bc £zthertd from the 
wiord? nttcral by Abu Jahl oq the ficld of Badr—O God, bring wk upem 
him more Ihan any of uB haLh aercred Ihe tica of kinahlp juid 
dcall diihonootably 1 ^ rfabari, i, jjaa, I, g icq.), Alludlng lo Uie 
Uoalezcu who abaodorttd Iheir naUve city aod Red with the Prochci to 
Ucdma, a Meccan poet CKdaicoa (Ibn KUbim, p. 51^, H, ^ 

j 

7^ {the Qarayih ilaln ai Badr) in htmour. 7^^ did tmt 
kimitunfor itran^tn titing in a/ar tand and o/rtmaU imtagci 

Uidik^yoM^wkc kan mad£/H(ndtfff OkassJnlthji: p»plcof Mcdinji) iakiné 
fBstcad o/uf^-O^tthat a ^mejul dad f ^ 

Tlij an impiifij and a rnam/at crinu and a ai(hng efaH qf blaod - 
jour iniquify thordn is disc^ned ly mon af fudgrvnt at^ umUr^ 
standing. 
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Jht KbexriL 


Koran (Qar^ån) is derivcd from chc Arabic root 
to read/ ind mtaits ^mding aloud^ or ^chanting/ Thjs 

term may bc applEcd either to a singic ReveUtion 
or lo scvcnl rccitcd together or, in its tjsual accep- 
ladon^ to the whole body of Revdanoi^ whicJi arc thought 
by Mosicms to bc, xttuilly and liienJly^ the Word of God ; so 
thic in quodng from die Koran they say V/JAw, 

* God Slid/ Each Revebdon forms i separate 
(ehapter) ' composed of verses of varymg lengtK wbicb have 
no metre bue are generally r by med. Thus^ as regards its, 
externa] features, the scylc of tbe K oran h model led u pon ibc 
or rhymed prose, of the pagan soothsaycrs, but witb such 
fVeedom that it may f^rly be desenbed as original. Since it 
was not in Mub^nimad^s power to creatc a form that should 
be ahsolutely new, his choice lay between Ssj^ and poetry, the 
only forms of elevated fityle ihen tenown tn the Arahs. He 
bimself declarcd that hc was no poet,3 and diis is true in the 
sense that he may have lackcd the tcchnicfd accomplishmcnt oJ 

vcrsc-making« It must, hovever^ be borne in 
WuKtijMwtd that his disavowal does not refer pnmarily 

to the poctic art, bue rather to tbe person and 
character of the poets themsdvES. He, the divincly insplred 
Prophet, could have nothing to do witb men who owcd their 
ir^piration to demons and glorted in tbe ideals of paganism 
whtcb he was striving to overthrow* ** And tht pfffti d« 
rAtfj/ fiihw urh g9 nstray! Iha ihau nat uf that ihty 
tt/andtr diitrau^fit in tvtry vaht and thai thej my fhat tehkh 
tiuy da wrf(Kor. axvi, ia 4 .-i 26 )* Muhammad was not 
of these ( aitbougk he was not so unlite them as he pretendci 
His kinsbip with the pagan Sh^ir is clcarly shown, fbr cKamplc, 
m the iijth and i j: 4 tb Suras, which arc charms agaJnst magio 
and diahiårii^ as well as in the solenm imprecanon callingdown 
d^truction upon the bead of his unde, *Abdu ^-^UzzJ, nick- 
named Abd Lahab (Fithcr of Flame). 

■ b pmptarJy a mw of sleoei or bticks in a waJL 
*Secp. 74 supra^ * Korwjp laix, 41- 
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THE SURA OP ABU LAHAB (CXl). 

(t) Fcd^h thc Imiids of Abu Labab sixid perkh be l 
(i) His wcalth not avail him oor all he haib jollen in 
fecu 

(3} Rumed iq blflzing fire be sball be! 

(4) And liU wife, the faggat-bearefp also ^ 

(5} Upon her Deck a cord of fibres of thc palm-tfeo. 


If, then, wc must alloiv Chat Mu^ummad^s con tempora ri es had 
some justsfication for beslowing npon him the dtle of poet 
agatnst which he protested so vchemently^ stil] Icss can his piea 
be accepted by the mcxJem cride, whose verdict wilJ be thai 
tbe Koran is not poetical as a whale i tlmt it coneajns many 
pages of rhetoric and mueh imdcniable prose; but chat, 
altboiagh Mu^tdmad needed ^ heaven-sent moments for this 
still,” In thc carly Mcecan 5 &ras frequently, and fitfuily dse- 
whete^ bis genius pnociaims irseif by grand lyrical outbursts 
which coLild never have been the work of a mere rhetorician. 


Tb« tiemm 


Mohajnmad's single aim in the Moccan Sdraa^^says K5]debé|**lsto 
convert thc people^ by mc^ns erf persuasLotv from their Mse gods to 

the One God, To wbatever point tbe discoorse is 
directedj thia aJways renmias the ground-thought j bat 
instead ol seekmg to convince thc rcason of hk 
hearers by logical proofs, be cmplpys the arts of rbetoric to 
wort opon Ibeir miads through the imagination. Thtia hc glorifies 
God, describes His working Ln Nature and History, and ridicules 
on the otber haod thc unpotence q£ tbo idols. Espccial^ 
important are the dcscriptious otf tbe everlasting bliss of the pbus 
and thc tonnents of the wieked : these^ particularJy tbe latter^ trtust 
bc regarded as One ot thc mjghticst factors iu thc propagafion of 
Islam, through tbe Imprcssfoo vthJeb Ihey make ou tbe Lmaginatioa 
of simple men who have not beea hardened, from their youtb up^ by 
simibr theologicaJ ideas, Tbe Prophet often attacks his heatheo 
adversaries pcrsonsUly and ttircatens them witb ctemal punishment ^ 
but while hc is living omoeg heatbens aJone, be setdom ussaOs tbe 
Jews who stand mueh ucarer to bim, and the CJtirtstiaii:^ scartdy 


ever 


■ Nijldekc^ Cachicki^ 4 a Qaråmi, p, 54 








THE MECCAN S{?EAS 



The prcpostcrous ^rrnngement of thc fCcnan^ to which I have 
atreadjr advcrtcd^ is mainly r«p<»nsible for thc opmion almost 
unaninaously hdd by European rcader^ that it is obscure^ tire- 
some, tinintcrcsting; a farrago of long-winded narrativcA and 
prosaic czbartatioiis, qiiitc unworthy to bc named in ihe same 
breath with the Prophctical Books of the Old Testatticnt. 
One may, indeed^ peruse thc greater prt of the volumc, 
beginnijig with the fir^t chapter, aiid find but a few passages of 
genumc enthus^asm w relieve thc prevailing dulncss. It b m 
thc skort Silras placed at the end of thc Roran that vre must 
look for ev idcnce of Muhamtnad^s prophetio g^ft* Xhese arc thc 
earliest of all i in these thc Bårne of inspirarion burns purely 
and its natura! force is not abated^ Tkc folio wing versions, 
like ihc^sc which have prccedcd^^imitaie the oKgiital feno as 
dosely, I think, as is possiblc in English« Tbey cannot, of 
coursc, do more than faintly suggest thc striking effiecc o*" the 
Sonorous Arabic when read aloud» The Roran was designed 
for oral recitadon^ and it must bc in ordcr co be 

appraised. 



THE SUKA OP THE SEVÉRING (LXXXII). 

(i} When thc Sky shall be uveréd, 

(aj And when thc Stars shall bo shiveréd, 

I3) And when tbo Seas to mingle shaU bo siideréd^ 

(4) And when the Graves shaU bc uncovtred— 

(s) A soul shaJl kuow that which it bath deferred or deliver^." 
(6) O Man, what beguilMl thoeagalnsl thy gradous Master lo nsbcl, 
t7) Who created thcc and fashioaed thec right and tby frame did 
faarly bnild ? 

(&) He composed tb« ia. wbatever form He willcd* 

(9) Nay+ but yo disbeUeve in the Ordcal [■ 

(10) Veriiy over yoit are Recorders bopourablCji 
(ti) Your deods inscribipg withuut fail;^ 


' what it hM done or Jeft undemt 
” Tfac Laat JndgtncnL 

* MchScou bcEieve thai cmy man ia atlcDded by two IZccordlns Angels 
wbo wribe down bis jfood and evil adions^ 

12 
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(la) Whai ye do tboy toow wclL 

(13) Sujely tbe plou^ m deUght atiill dwelL, 

(14) Atid surdy. ihe vicked ahali be m HcUp 
([5) Bnrmog tbere on tbe Dsiy of OidcaJ; 

(16) And evermore HcU-^m th^y fed I 

(17] Wliat shal\ makc tbcc ta imderiSUind what is the Day of 

(15) Ag^iiiip wtL;it makc thee to undcrsUnd wbat ii^the Day 

of Ordeal ?— 



[ig) A Day wheo fme saal: not obtoiu aoyLhlng for anotbof 

soulp but thc commaud on that Day shalL bc with God 
aJone . ") 

THE SURA OF THE SIGNS (LXXXV). 

(i) By tbe Hcaven in whicb Sagns are bÆt« 

{2) By thc Day Ihat is pfomiséd, 

(3) By thjc WitQcss and the Wrtnesséd :— 

(4} Cursed be the PcUowd of the Flt, Ulcy that spread 

(5) The fire wtb fod fod, 

(6) Wbco they sate hy lu hirad 

(7) And saw how their contrivatico against Ihe Behevers spod 1 ■ 
And they punished thom not eave that tbcy bdierved on God, 

the Almigbty, tbe GJonbed, 

(9) To whom is ibe Fingdovn of Heaveq rmd Earth, and He 
seeth eveiy tbing beside. 

(xo) Verily^ for Lhose who afQict bebeving men and WDmen and 
repent not, tbe torment of Gehcnna and thé torment of 

boiming Is preparod. 

(i i) VeriJy, for tbose who believe and work rfghieousfiess art 
Gardens beneatb wblch rivers ftow: thia Is thc grent 
Reward. 

413} Stem is thc vengcance of tby Lord. 

(13) He croateth tbe Uvieg and reviveth Ihe dead; 

(14} He doth pardon and JdadJy entreat 1 
(15) The rxiajesdc Throne is His seat: 

(t6} Thai be wiilcth He doetb indced. 

(17) Hatb not word coine to thee of the multitiide 
([^) Qf Pharaoh^ and of Thiunud 7’ 


* This ft gcnendly suppcHod to refer twthc perarøtioa pf ihc Chriitmii 

of Najran by Dhu Nuwu (aee p. afl GeJgnr tak« it as an alltQioq 

to tbe Ihr« men whe were cast into Ihe hcjy furnacc tOaniel^ ctx, iiJ). 

• Sce abovfi, p+ j. 



THE MECCAN SORAS 



(l^) Nayj the inlidds cca^ DOt from falseboodl, 
(:»o) Bot God CQCompEisseth tbcm about 

(ai) Sareiyj it is a Silblimo Koran Uiat ye read, 
(aa) On a Table inviolate,^ 


THE SURA OF THE SMITING {Ci% 

{l) Tbe SmiUng I What Is tbe SmJting? 

( 3 } And how sbalt thou bc mado to onder^Und what li tho 
Smidng ? 

(3) The Day when Mco fibaJI be as fiies scatterkl, 

(4) And tbe Moimtains shall be as shreds of wddI tattcr^i 

(5) Ooe whose Scales arc beavyj a plcadng lÉfo he shidl sficnd^ 

(6) But cme whose Scalc& are U^t, to tbe Abyss he shali dc^cod. 

(7) What that Ls, how shiit thon be made to comprebend ^ 

(8) Soordiing Fire without end I ' 

THE SIJRA OF THE HNBELIEVERS (CIX)l 

(i) Say i * O Uubelievers, 

(a) 1 worshlp not tbat whicb ye worsbip, 

(3} And ye worabip not that wbicb I worsbip. 

(4) Neithcr wLL I worship that whicb ye worship, 

(5) Nor wiii ye wcn^ip that whicb I worsblp. 

(6} Ye have yonr religion and I have my religion,* 


To mmmarJsc the 


doctnnes prcacbed by Mutpininad 


during thc Meccan period 

j, There is no god bnt God. 

2. Mo^tnmad is the Apostle of God, and the 
Koran ts che Word of God rcveated to His Aponle« 
^ T^he dead sbalL be raJsed to Jife at tbe Last Judgment, 
wben cvery onc shall bc judgtd by his actions In the presene lifc« 
4 * The p[ou$ shall enter Paradise and thc wicked sluU go 
down to HdL'^ 

TaLmg chese doctrines separately, let us consider a Htdo 
more in detail how each of them is scated and by what argu¬ 


ments it ts enforced. The time had not yct come for drawtng 


'■ Acoording ha Mubanmudan bclief^ tbe ar^dtetype of Ebe Koran and ai 
alt other RcTclations U wriiten oe the Gouded Tahic (of-La^ al^Aiay^u^ 
tn bcavcEL 
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thc sworå t Muhadunad rep«its ag^n and again that hc i^only 
a Warner (naÆr) mvcstcd with na authority tocompcl wbere 
he cannac persuade. 

1. The Mcccans aclcnowlcdgcd thc suprcmc portion of 
Allah, but in ordlnary circumstanccs ncgicctcd him in fevour 

of thch idolsi «o that, as Muhamcnad complalns^ 

dangfT Atfalls yw m ih* ua^ tht 
^ktm jÆ tnvokt arf Jhrg^tten fxffpt Him a/artf ; 
yft vLfhfn Hf hr^ughf yxi safi jf lumfd jmr katis an 

Htm^fir Man ti ungraitfulT^ Thcy wcnc strongly attachcd 
to thc cult of thc iCa^ba, not only by self-mterest, but also by 
tbe more rcspccciblc motives of piety towards thclr anccstors 
and pride in tbeir tradttioni* Muhammad htmsclf regarded 
Atlab as Lord of thc Ka^ba, and calkd tipon thc Quraysh 
to worship him as such (Kor* evt^ 3)^ Wiien ihcy refused to 
do so on thc ground that they were afraid lest thc Arahsshould 
rise agajnst them and drive them fbrth from tbe Und, hc 
assiired them that AUah was the author oF aH their prosperiry 
(Kor» jtxYiii, 57)* His main argument^ however^ is Jnawn 
firom the wcafcncss of thc idols, which cannot creatc even a 
fly, eontrasted wtth thc wondrous manifestarions of Di vine 
power and prcnridcncc in the creation of the heavens and thc 
earth and ail living things.^ 

It was probably towards the close of the Meccan period that 

suminariscd his Unitarian ideas in the foElowing 

emphade formula :— 

THE s6RA of PLfRlFICATION (CXri).i 

(i) Say* ‘God ts One; 

(a) God who tiveth on; 

(3) Witbouf father and wirhout son ; 

{4) And Lke to HLm there is none V 

* Koran« icvil, 6g. 

■ StCj for eiample« thc pas?;tg)cs translatcd by L^ne in hii 
fTQm iht Kur^tt (LoDdon, 1843), PP- tw-tt3. 

I iJthU-t mean& ‘ pnrLfying onc'A scif ci£ belief in any gj>d except AUah.' 



CARDINAL DOCTRINES 


2. Wc have sccn that whcn Muhatnmed fim appcarcd as 
a prophct hc was choyght by alL cxcept a vciy fcv to 

bc mnjnitrt^ possssed by a jtnnif or gCfilc^ 
if I may iiSC a word wbich witl send tbc readcr 

back to bis Afaéran Nights^ Xhc hcathcn Arabs 
rcgarded stich persons—soothsaycrs, divmer% and poets—wttb 
a certain rcspect j and if RÆu^anunad^s * madjicss* had takcti a 
normal course, bis tbim to jnspsration woidd have passed 
unchalicngcd. Whac moved tbe Quraysh to oppose him was 
not dkbcitcr in bis inspimtioji—it mat« red littic to ihcni 
wbether be was under tbe speU of Allab or one of the yinn —^ 
but tbe ibet that be preached doctrlocs which woimded tbeir 
sentioients^ threacened ibctr institutians^ and subverted tbe 
most eberisbed ciaditrons of dd Arabian li fe- Btit in order 
successfelly to resJst the propaganda for which he allcged a 
Di vine warrant, chcy were obHged to meet him on bis own 
groimd and to maintain tbac hc was no propbet at alJ, tio 
Apostle of Allab, as he asserted, but “an insolent liar,” “a 
sebooléd madman^” “an infatuated poet” and so fortb; and 
thar his Koran, wbicb hc gave out lo bc the Word of Allab, 
was caerejy "old folks' tales” {aidtiru 'l-irunuaiin)^ or the 
invention of a poet or a sorcerer. ** Is not they cried^ “ a 
man Uke oursclves, who wish« to domtneer over us ? Let 
hJm show ns a miracle, ihat we may bclfevc/* Mubammad 
could only reitcraic hb former assertions and warn the infidels 
tbat a cerriWe punishment was In store for them cltber in this 
World or tbe nexL Time after time he oompares btmsclf to 
the anoiciit propbet^—Noah, Abraham^ Adoscs^ and tbeir 
successors—wbo arc represenied as cmploying enuedy the 
same arguments and rtceiving tbe same answers as Mu ham- 
mad ^ and bids hts people bearken to bim lest tbcy utterly 
pcitsh like tbe ungodly beforc ebem. The trutb of tbe Koran 
is proved, hc Kiys^ by the Pentateueh and the Gospel, all bcing 
Rcvclarions of the One God, and diercforc idcntical ia 
substance, He is no mcrccnary sootbsaycr, hc sceks no 
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person :il ad van rage : bis missioa h solely to pircach^ The 
demand for a miraclc hc coidd not satisfy except by pointtng 
to hb visions of the Angcl and c^^ecially to the Koran itsclf| 
everj/ verse of wbich was a dbtinet sign or miratifo (dyuf ).' if 
ile has fbr^d whr are his adv'crsaries miableto produce any- 
thing similar t “Say:*// mtn sad gfitUt aniud to tring tht 
iiå* of thli Koran^ thry coufJ »at britif tht hkt abhough thty 
skeutd bad tacH other (fp ^ " (Kor. xvii, 50 V. 

3. Such notions of a futu« lifé a$ were current in Pre- 
isknJe Arabia never rose beyond vague and harbarous super- 

sdtioD, t.g^ the ikney that the dead man's cotnb 
was haunied by his spirit in the shape of a 
screechtng owl.f No wondcr, then, that the 
ideas of Rcsunrcctlon and Retrlbudon, which are enforced by 
threats and aigumcnts on almost every page of the Koran^ 
□ppeared 10 the Mrecan idobteis absurdly ridiculous atid 
incrcdible. “iJsw Ihn Kebsha promte ta that vtikaUSvt?” 
said One qf iheir poets. ■“ How (on iktrt be itfe for tht tadå 
ond tht kåma ? Deit thou mit to ward mt from dtathj and 'wilt 
thon rti/ivt mt ivhtn my bi/us art roittn ? ” 3 God provided His 
Apostle with a ready answer to these gibes: ** Sati * Ht thali 
rtvlvt tktm viho predaud ihtm at frtt^ for Ht ktmwtth tvtry 


ftdd 

itctribqUn 


^ The Pn]f]hce)i confesslofi ot hia En^bElity to perfarm mirad« did tiot 
deter hi# foUower# frara inventlcg them after hia death.^ Tliu# it wa# aaJd 
that hc caused the tufidEla to b« ^the nuKKn doven åsLinder^' (Egiran 
livp 1), thOMgh, aa » rihtiti from the caUELtcal, thcic worda ixfer to ooe <1/ 
the aigu# of the of Jud^toent 

* I taie thia oppdrtunlty cd eallliis tfac reader^a idtenlion to a tnosl 
totereatjng articto by my friend and coUeagde, Flrofeasor A. A. Bevmi 
etldlkd Jjfrf cf ^rfv resp^ng a Puhirt ExiiUrui 

(?/ Thzoio^i^al Sfudt«, October, 190^* p, m 5qq,|^ whera ih^ 
whole rabject i# fuUy diacussecL 

I Shadddd h, al-Aawad a3-Laythl, tpaotM in the Risdlatu 'i-Chufrdn of 
Abo at-Ala'arr£ (s« my article in the for 19«, pp. ^ 

8 i 9 ); 1/, Ibo MfeBhainH p* m Just line. Ibu (Ablji Eahgfta a nickmiEw 
derisivdy apptied to Mioi^unmad. and kdma r^iw to the deatti^hÉrd 

vvhids wa# poputarly aopposed to nltor ib »hriek from the #koll {kdHm) of 
Ihc dcjdt aod Exjth word$ may be rendertfd by ^ eouJ' qc *■ ivniith/ ^ 
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trtaiwn ” (Kor^ xxxvi^ 79)* This toph 15 cloquently LlJu^timtedf 
but Muhajnnizul's hearcrs wcrt probably l«s imprrssed by thc 
Creative power of God as cxhibited m Natura and m Man 
rhati by thc awfu! e;xamplcS| to which reference has been 
made, of His destruedve power as tnanifested in Hisiory« To 
Muhammad himself, at thc oucsec of his mission, it seemed an 
appalling cercainty that hc mtist onc day stand before God and 
render an account j the ovcrmastcring sense of his own re- 
sponsibility goaded him to preach in the hopc of saving hts 
country men ^ and supplied him, weak and dmorous as hc was, 
with strength ro endure calumny and persecution. AsNbldckc 
has remarked, the grandest Suras of thc whole Koran are thosc 
in which Muhammad dcscribcs how all Nature tremblcs and 
qiiakes at the approach of the Last judgment. “It b as 
thotigh one actually saw the earth hcaving, the mountains 


crumbling to dust, and thc stars burled hither and thither in 
wLld oonftision^^" * Suras Ijéxxu and ci, which have betn 
tian^atcd above, arc specimens of thc true prophetic stylc.^ 

4. There Is nothing spiritual in M lihammsid's pjetures of 
Heaven and HdL His Paradise is simply a glorihed pleasure- 


■Ti* 

HnbuttRudail 


gården, where the pious rept^ m cool shades, 
quading spicy wioe and diverting themselves with 
thc Houns {//ir), lovely dark-eyed damsels Hke 


pearb hiddcn In their shdls .3 Thb was admirably calcuEated 
to allure his hearers by reminding them of onc of rheir thicf 


enjoyments—thc gay drinking parties which occasionally 
broke the monotofiy of Arablan life, and which are often 
described in Pre-islamic poctry j mdeed, it b highly probablc 
Chat Muhammad drew a good dcal of hb Parsidbe from this 


source. The gross and sensual character of thc Muhamtnadan 
AfcerWorld b coinmonJy thought to bccmy a panicular weat- 


■ Ndtdclce^ Gsidiickfi 4 a p. 78- 

^ Cf. alw Kd™, avia, 45-47 : ^ 6y sqq,: Ijdi, 1 3 ^ 37 - 

1 Tti* fammis frcctMnJccr^ Abu ^*^Ala has devcrly saJrrtseU 

Mu^amiruviaii DQtiaiLA om jHubjert in bis RiidJahi 'l-Ghv/r^n jS. 

^ (of Oclober, 1500^ p. 637 iqq)« 
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nes& of the Prophct or b chargcd to tbe Arab& in general, trut 
as Profosor Bevan has pointcd out^ *^the ml aplanaiian 
scems to bc tiiat at firat the idea of a futurc retribudon was 
absolutely new both to Muhaminad hioisclf and to the pubtic 
wbicb he addressed. Paradise and Hdl had no tradittonal 
associations, ^nd the Arabic Unguage Aimished no religions 
termlnology for the cxpres&ion of sneb ideas; if they were to 
bc made campreheitsiblc at all, it could only bc done by nicans 
of precise dcscnpdons, of [edagery borrowed from carthly 

Muhamirtad was no mere vbiorury« Ritual ohservanecs, 
vigils, and other austencles entered largdy mto his religion, 

endovvitig it w\th the formal and asoctic cbai^ter 
which il retains to the present day« Pray v was 
introduced soon after the first Rcvelatfons : in one of the oldesc 
(Sika Ixxxvil, *4-15) read, ^ Emfurau is ht who ptrifiti 
klms^lf (or aimi) and ripfaU rA/ Ham^ 7/ Ass L^d and 

^raysT Akhough the fivc daily prayers obligatory upon every 
true beiiever are nowhere menticincd in the Koran, theopening 
chapter *l-Flti^a)^ which an^wers to our Lord’s 

Prayer, isconstandy rreited on these occasions, and is seldom 
omitted from any act of public or private devotion. Sincc the 
probably bdongs to the latest Meccan period, h may 
find a placc hcrc* 




THE OPENING SIJRA ( 1 ). 

(i) !n the iwite of God^ die Merciful^ who forgivcih Ayt t 
(2} Pralse to God^ the Lord of alL that bo, 

The Idcrciful, who forgåeth ayo^ 

(4) 'fhe King cf Judgnient Day I 

(5) Thee we worshlp and for Thine aid wc pray. 

(6) Lead os in the right way, 

(7) The way of those to whom thou bast been gracrøixs, agaiust 

whom thou hast not waxt^d wroth^ and who go not 
astray I '' 


* ^Tanfot Tf TSuoiQ^ijU Shtdia fru: Octobcr, 1904^ p. ja. 
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jouriHy Mid 
A;Kzfdkn 
ol Mufri nnnt*ii i 


About chc same dmc, shortly befoine thfr Migration, Mu- 
baitiiiiad drcajned that he was transported from the Ka^ba to the 

Tcmpleat Jerusalem, and thence up to the seventh 
heavcfi, The former part of the vision f$ indicated 
in the Koran (xvli, 1): **C/iiry hm iwAs 
serv^i ^ /ournfy Ay nr^hl Jrflnr tht ^ 
ffl ;Atf F&'tfust Mi^tqtu^ fkt prtcirKf we hitvf 

ts sh&w htm af ffur si^Tts!*^ Tradition has wondrously em- 
bellishcd the by which namc tiie Ascensioji of the 

Prophet is generally known throughout the East; while Ln 
Fcisia and Turfcey it has long been a favourice theme for the 
mystic and the poet, Aoeording to the popular belicf, which 
IS also held by the majority of Moslem divines, Muhampiad 
was tnuisported in the body ro hi joumey’s end* but hc 
himself never con ntenaneed this literal interpretation, thoagh 
it seems to have been current in Mecca, and wc arc told thai 
it caused some of his inereduknis follower^ to abandon their 

&ith. 

Peesessed and insptred by the hlghest idea of which man 
is capablc, fcarlessly preaebing the iruih revealed to him, 
leading almost alone what long seemed to be a forLom hope 
agaitist the imptegnable scfonghold of superstirionj yei facing 
thesc crcRiendoiis odds wich a calm resolution which yicldcd 
nothitig to ridicuLc or danger, but defied bis enemies to do their 
worst—Muhanmiad in the early part of his career pr^ents a 
spectade of grandeur which cannoi fiul to win qur sympathy 

and ad miration* At Medfita, wbiUier we must 
iiQ^ return, he appears in a lesstlavoutablc Lig^t! 
the days of pure teligious enthusiasm have passed 
away for ever, and che Prophet is oversJiadowed by the 
Statesman. The Migration was undoubtedlj essential to the 
establishment of Tslam. It was necesary that Miihammad 
^ould cut himself off from his own people in ordcr that he 
might found a community in W'^hich not biood but religion 
formed the sole bond ^at was recognised. This cask hc 
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tccomfa!ished with consummace sagacit^ and skHI^ though some 
of the medlods which he employed can on!y bc exm^ed by his 
c<)nvictton diat whatever be did was done in the narne of ALlah. 
As the supreme head of the Moslem theociacy both in spiritual 
and temporal matters—for Islam aliows no distinction between 
Church and State- — he exerdsed absolut« authority^ and hc did 
not hrsitatc to jtiscify by Divine inandate acts of which the 
heathen Arabs, oruel and treadserous as they were, might have 
been ashamed to be gultty^ We need not int^uire how mueh 
was due to bdief in his inspiration and how mueh todeliberate 
policy. If it revolts us to see God Almighty introduccd in the 
nole of special plcadcr, we ought to remember that Muhammad, 
bemg what hc was, could scarcely have considered the question 
Ironi that point of view. 


jEfdbpOKll to 

»rlni^imjw 

Ito^imawd « 
ud 

Pnipliet- 


Xhe conditions prcvoiling at Medfna were smgularly adapted 
to hb design- Ever since the lamous battie of Bu'åth (about 

615 A*o,)j in” which die BanO Aws^ wfth the help 
of their Jcwish allies, the Baml Quray^ji and the 
Banfi Nadir, inAicted a erushing defeac upon the 
Banil Kha^rajj the dty had betn dividcd mto two 
hosrile camps; and if peate had hitherto been 
preserv'ed, it was only because both factions were too exhausted 
to renew the struggler Wearied and distracted by carthly 
calamidcs, mcn’a minds willingly admit the consolations of 
rdigton. Wc find exampics of this tendency at Mcdina even 
beforc the Migration* Abii ‘Amirj whose ascetic lifc gained for 
him the ride of *The Monk’ (a/-RÆh)^ ia numbered among 
the Hatti/tJ He fought in the ranks of the Quraysh at Uhud, 
and bnally went to SynX where he died an oudaw. Another 
PrewJsJamic modotheist of Medina, Abii Qays b. Abi Ana% U 
aid to hav« tumed Moslem in his old agc.^ 

^Tbe inhablmnis of Medina no material interest iu idqb 
worsbip and no sanetuary to gtiArd Through unhitcmipted 
contact with the Jews of the city and neighbourbood, as als o 
with the Chnstian tribes v:txled m the cxnecae coith of Ambia on 


* Ibn p. 411* 1* 6 sqq. ^ ^ ^ 
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the confines of Ibe Byiantiiic Empire, they had learncd, as it ^ere 
iostiactivcly^ to despise their mherited bcUrf in idols wi to respecl 
Ihc far nobler and purer faith La a siagLo God ;■ :and lasUy, tbey bad 
becomo accuslomcd to Ihe idea of a Divine revclatjon by means ot a 
special scripfcure of supernahifal engin* like the Pentateueh and tbe 
Gospel From a religions standpoint pagaaism in Medina offerod 
no resistance to Islam ! as afaitb^ it was dead beforc \i was attached ; 
none defended none tnourned its disappearancc- The pagan 
oppositiop to Mti1?aiiiiiiad's work as a reformer was eotirely political 
and proceeded from tbow who wisbed to pretKrve tbc aiiarchy of 
tbc old heathen UfCj and who disliked tbe dictatorål nde of 

Thcre were \n Medina four principal parties^ consistmg of 
diosc who cither warndy supported or acrivdy opppsed the 

Pfophet, or who adopted n rdativdy neutral 
aititiidc, vl3t., che Emigrants (Muhéjh^)^ tho 

Hdpers Hypocrirø 

and the Jews 

The Emigrants were those Moslctns who left their homes 

at Mecca and accoinpanied the Prophet In his Migration (Hijra) 

—vvhcrtce their namci Måikéjlr^n —^to Medfiu in 
Tbt EndErami, Inasmuch as they had iost every- 

tliing except the hope of victory and vengeance, he could 
count upon their fanacical devotion to himsclf. 

The Hdpen were ihose tnhabitajits of Medfna who had 
accepted Islam and pledged themselves to prorect Mubammad 

in case of artacL Together with the Emigrants 
n«i£eiT=tt. consrituted a formidable and cvcr-increasing 

body of true bdie^ers, the first champions of the Church 
militant. 

«Mauy dtizeos of Medina^ bowever. were not so welldisposcd 
towardb neitber ackoowltfdged him as a Prophet 

ner woold submit to him as their ttukr i but slnoc 
TI« HjTHMtna. durst not cotne forward agalust hun dpcoly on 

account of tbo multitudo of bis entboSrasUc adberents, tbey met him 
witb a passive re^istance wbicb more than occa tliwarted bb plans 

L. Caelanip d Jinait /slaNr, voL I, p. 


1 
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their influeac« was so that h«p On his part^ did qot vcntuTV to 
talre decisive measuros agaitist tbem« som^times even found it 
nocessar^’ to gtve way/* ■ 


Thesc arc the Hypocrites whom Muhammad describes !n 
the follovnng vcrscs of dic Romn :—^ 

THE S 15 rA of THE HEIFER {ir> 

fy) And therc are tberse among men wbo say ^' Wc believe in God 
tuid in the Last Day '; bot they do not behevo. 

(S) Thcy wooid dcccivo God and those nho do believe ; but tbey 
decetve only themselves and they do not perceive. 

[9) In their hearts is a sickxLoss^ and God has made them still more 
sic^r and for them is grievoos woe becaosc they lledK* 

T*heir leadcr, '^Abdulllh Obayy^ an able man but of weak 
character, was no oiacch for MMbammad, whom hc and his 
pantsans only iriitatcd, withouc ever becooimg really 
(kngerous. 

The jews^ on chc other band, gave the Propher sertous 
troublc« At firsc hc cherished bigh hopes that they would 

accept the new Revdatton which hc brought to 
them, aild which he enatntained to bc the original 
Word of God as it was formerly revaled to Abraham and 
Moses i hut when the ]tLw^ perccivljig the absurdicy of this 
idea, plied him witti aU sorts of quesdons and made merry 
over his ignorance, Muhammad, keenly alivc to chc damaging« 
effcct of chc crideism to which he had txposed himscif, turned 
upon his tormentors, and roiindly accuscd dicm of having 
foldiicd and corrupted their Holy Books, Hcncefbrth hc 
pursucd Chem with a deadly hatied against which their 
polideal disunion rendered them hdplcss. A few soughe 
rcfiigc m Islam ; the rest werc eicher sJaughtered or driven 
into exilc* 

It is impossibte eo detail herc the successive steps by which 

* N^Jdtke, Gfickichiic tUs p, la, 

' Translaled by E, H. Pahner« 


TIm j 
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af 

tha klo*l^ 


ccrtain 
This 


Mujjammad in the coursc of a fcw ycars overcame all 
opposition and cstabllshed the suprcmacy of IsUui from 
onE end of Arabia to tbe other. 1 shall notice the out- 
standing events veiy briefly in order to inalce room for 
mutters svhich are more ncarly connected with ibe subject 
of this History, 

Muhammad’s first carc was to recoftcile the desperate 
fkettons within the dty and to introduce law and order 

aoiong the heterogeneous elements which have 
been described. “Hc drew up in writing a 
dutter between the fimigiants and the Helpcra, 
in which charter he embodied a covenant vdtb the Jews, 
eonfirming them In the exerdse of their religion, and in the 
pwsession of their properties, imposing upor them 
obligations^ and granting to them ccrtain rights, * 
remarkable doeument is ex tant in Ihn Hishim's Bhgraphj a/ 
Muhammttd^ pp. 3+*-344’ I® conients have been analywd 
in masterly feshion by Wellhausen,* who observes with j usdce 
that it was no solemn covenant, aecepted and dely ratified by 
representatives of the parties concerned, but merely a d«™ 
of Muha.ntnad based upon condttions already cxisting which 
had devcloped since his amval in Medina. At the same time 
no ane can study it without bcing impressed by the political 
genius gf its author. Ostcnsibly a cauåous and tnctfd refoi^ 
it W 3 å in rcality a revolution, Mubammad durst not strike 
openly at tbc independence of the tribes, but he destroyed ic, 
in eff■ec^ by ^ifting tbc centre of power from the tribe to the 
commonity ■, and although the community induded Jew? and 
pagaiM as well as Moslemsj he Mly tecognised, what his 
opponents fiiiled to foresee, that the Mosterns werc the active, 
and must sQoo be the predominant, partners m the ncvrly 

foundcd State. 


^ rbfl Hishini,p, 341^15. ^ 

HcEl IVp p.67 sqq. 


WJjif 
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AH was now ripe for tbe tntviiitblc stnigglc with thc 
Qurayshj and God rcvealed to His Apostle* scvcrai versa of 
rhc £onio in which thc FaJthfiul ane commandcd to ns^age a 
Holy War against chcn^: ^ FirmhihK is givrn tfitisi 
fight éfcauit ihtj havd hiffi wr^ngtd^—und vtrity G&d t& hilp 
thm hm tkt havt htm drhm firth frsm thar 

h^mts undtttrvtdiyf mlj fir that thty said^ 'Our Ltrd if 

G$d * (xxii, 4^4^)' ** thrm wh frtvtr yt find thtTft^ 

ond dnvt them out fiom ur A/nr/ thty drivt jqu out*^ (ii, 187). 

Fight r/j/jn that thm ht uditkn and that the rtligkn 
may ht GwTi” (ii^ T89). In January, 624 a.d-, the Moskms, 
somc thr« hundred streng, won a glorlons victory ac Badr 

over a gratly suptrrior force which had marched 


JL& tint froiD J^ccca to rclicve a rich caravan that 
Muh^tnad threatened to cut off/ The Quiaysh 
fought bravely, hut were borne down by the irraistibk onset 
of men who had leamed disciplinc m the mosque and looked 
upon dcath as a sure passport to Paradi«, Of the Mosicms 
only fourieen fell; the Qi^ysh lost forty-ninc kilicd and 
about the same number of prisonei^ But the importance of 
Muhammad^s success cannot be mcasured by thc materbl 
damage which he inAicted. Considenxig the momentous issues 
inVolved, we must allow that Badr^ li te Marathon, ts one of 
ihe greacest and most memqrable hatti« in all hiseory^ HerCj, 
at last, was thc miracle which the Prophet^s enecnies demanded 
of him : “ Tt havt had a tign in tht trua partUs v/ho mtt * 


ont party fighting in tht u/ay Gsd^ thr othtr mideUtviftg ^ 
thtje saw twirt tht tamt mimltr as thrmsthts tt tht 
light^ fir Gad oldi tuith His fiAp thast ts/hom Ht pkastt. 
FtrUf in thåt ss a kssm far thost who havt ptritptkn^^ 
(Kor- iii, ri)» And again^ “ Tt s/evi thtm not^ hut God sina 
thm'^ (Kor. viii, 17), The victory oF Badr tumej aJl ey« 
upon Muhammad* However littic the Arahs cared for his 
religion, they could not but respect the man who had humbled 
tht Jords of Mecca, fje was now a power in the land_ 
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“Muhammad, Kirg of tht yijåz,"* In Mcdlna ha eau« 
fiourisii«! mighrilf. The zcalots were coufirmed m theij 
feith, tbe wavercre convlnced, the daaffeeted overawcd. He 
ausiained a serlous, chough temporary^ check in the fallowi ng 

ycar at Uhud, wbere a Mosleni amiy was routed 
V Quimysh under Ab6 Sufyin, but the 
Victors were satisfied with baving taketi vengeance 
for Badr and made no aitem pt to foUow up tbeir ad vantage i 
whllc Mutjaoimad, never restlng on his biureU» never Insing 
sigbt of the procrtded with remoiscless caJculation to 

crush his adversaries onc after the other^unril in January, 
630 A.o., the Meccans themselves, seeing the fudlity of 

further resistance, opened their gates to the 
Pfophet and acknowledged the omnipotence of 

submissioo of the Holy City left 

Muhammad without a rival tn Arabia. His work was almosi 


dont Deputations from the Bedouin tribts poured into 
Medlna, oSering aJlegiance to the conquefor of the Quraysb, 
and rductantly subscfibing to a religion in which they mw 
■IQthiiig so agreeable as the prospect of plundering i is enemics. 

.Muhammad died, after a brief Ulness, on the 8tb of June, 
632 A.D. He was succeeded as head of the Moslem com- 

munity by his old firiend and ever-'loyal supporter, r 
Abu Bakr, who thus hecame the first KhcH/a^ or 
Caliph/ It only remalns to take up our snrvey of 
the Koran, which we have canied dowo to the dosc of the 
Mcccan period, and to indicate the character and contenis of 
the Revdadon during the tu hse^uent dccade. 


The Medlna Sdras faithfitUy reflect the tnarvdlotB diange 
in Mubainraad’s forlunes, whicb began with his iighi from 
Mecca. He was now fecogni«d as the Praphet and Apostle 
of God, but this recognition made bim an earthly potetitate 
and turned his religious acrivity into secular channcis. One 

• tbn Hisbim, p. 7 ^ 1 , L> la. 
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who United in tbc parts of princcj legislator, politician, 

diplomatbtf and general may bc excu^d if iie somcdmcs neg- 

leeted die Di vine injunedon to arise and preaeb, 
or at any rate interpreted it in a sense very dif- 
ferent frofn that wbich hc formerJy attached to it- 
Thc Rcvclations of this rime deaJ, to a large excent^ with 
matters of Icgalj sodal, an d political iniertst; ^ey proinuigate 
Fcligious ordinan<;cs—l^ng^ almshgiving, and pilgrimagc— 
expaiuid the lawfs of marriage and divorce^ and comment upon 
the news of the day ; often they serve as buUedns or mani- 
festoes in which M uham mad justiHes wbat he has done, u rges 
the Moslems to fight and rebukes the Jaggards, moraUscs on a 
victoiy or defeat, proclaJms a truet, an d says, in shon, whatever 
the occasion seetns to requireu Insteadof the Meccati idoLters, 
his opponents in Mcdina—the Jews and Hypocrites—have 
becomt the gfcat rocks of offence; the jews cspccially ar c 
denounccd in long passages as a stifi^necked genciadon who 
never hearkened to their own prophets of old. However 
valuablc historically, the Medtna Siiras do not attrået the 
literary reader* In their fiat and tedious style they resemble 
thosc of the later Meecan periode Now and again the ashes 
bilist into fiamc, chough sueh moincnts of splendour are 
inercasingly rare, as in the famous * Thrortc-verse {jiyatu 
V-A'urt/) 

^'Oodr there is no god but Hc, tho living, the selfrsubsisteat. 
Slumbcr takes Him not oor sleep- His is what is in the hmeos 

and what is in the earth. Who is it imerced« 
with Him save by His permission ? He kuowa urhat 
is before them and behind tbemp and they cam- 
prebend not aught of His knowledge but af what Hc pleases. liis 
Ihroiic calcnds over the heavena and the earth^ and it tires Him net 
to guard them botb, for He is high and grand," ■ 

The Islam which Muhammad brought with him to Medina 
was almofit entirdy derived by oral tradition from Chrbttanity 

* Itoran, tcansMed b; l£r Palmer, 
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and Juckbm, and just for this msan it made litcic impression 
on the heathen Arabs, whose religions ideas were generatlj 
of (he most primitive kind^ Nocwithstanding its foreign 
character and the absence of anything which appealed to 
Arabian national sentiment, it spread rapidiy in MedFna, 
whcrcj as we have scen, the soti was aJreadj prepared for it j 
btit one may well doube whether it could have extended its 
sway over the pen insula imJcss the course of events had deter- 
mined Mu^mmad to associatc the strange doctrincs of Islam 
with the ancient heathen sanetuary at Mecca, the Ra^bo^ 
whicb W2& hdd in universal veneration by the Arabs and 
formed the centre of a worshtp that raiBcd no difficulties in 

tbeir minds. Before h c had li ved many months 
*1^ Medina the Propbet realised that his hope of 
converdng the Jews was doomed to duappoint- 
ment. Accordingly he instructed his fbhowers chat they 
sbould no longer tum their faces in prayer towards the 
Templc at Jerusalem, as they had been aecustomed to do 
since the Flight, but towards the fCa^ba; while^ a year or two , 
bier, hc incorporaced in Islam the superstidous ceremonien of 
the pilgrimagc, which were represenved as ha ving been origi* 
nally prescribed to Abraham^ the legendary founder of the 
ICa^ba, whose religion he professed to restore, 

These oonccssiDUS) howeverj were br from sufficient to 
reconcile the frce-b’ving and free-thlnting peopJe of the 
desert to a religion which restrained their pleasures, foreed 
chem to pay taxes and perfbrm prayers, and stamped with the 
namc of barbarism aU the vircues they held most d^. The 
leaching of Islam ran direetly counter to the tdcab and 
tradlcions of heathendom, and, as Goldaiher has rentarked, 
its originality lies not in its doctrincs^ which are Jcwish and 
Chnstian^ but in the feet ihat it was Muhammad who first 
maihtained these doccrines with pcisisteni energy against the 
Arabian view of lifc-» ' While we must refer the reader to Dr. 

' itahiiHiift. Sludlen, Put i, p, 

13 
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GoWzihcr's illuiainating pages for a ftill discussbn of th« con- 
flict betwecn the new Religion {Din) and the old Virtuc 

{Murini>u/a]y it will not be amiss to sumtnarise the 
chief points at which ihey dashed with caeh 


tdAiJifc. 


otherJ In the first placc^ the fundamental idea of 
Islam was foreign and uiiintdligiblc to the Bedoums. 
was not the destruedon oF thetr idols that they opposed so 
mueh as the spirit of devotion which it was Sdiighc to unpknt 
in thtm: the determinadon of iheir wbolc Uves by the 
thought of God and of His pre-ordalning and reinhutivc 
omnipotence, che prayers and fasts, the rcnouncement of 
coveted pleasurcSj and the sacrifice of money and property 
which was demanded of chem in God's name-” In spitc of 
the saying, Lé dha illd ii V-Jrtirruuwtfff (“Thcrc is no 
religion wtchout vinue"), the Bedouin who accepted Islam 
had to unlearn the greater part cf his unwrittcn moral code, 
JVs a pjons Moslem hc must retnm good for evil, forgive his 
enemy^ and find halm for his wounded feelings in che assurance 
ofbeing admttted to Paradise (Kor* lii^ ia8), Again, the 
social organisation of the heathen Arabs was based on the 
tribcj whcTcas that of Islam rested on the equality and 
I fraternity of ali bdicvcrs. The rds^ons bond cancelled all 
disiincdons of rank and pedigrec 5 it did away, tbcoredcally^ 
with clannish feuds, coniests for honour, pride of race—things 
tliat by at che very rooc of Arabian chivalry* “ ened 
Mu^ammad, “ tht fwi/«r øf Jn thi st^ht ef Gud b kf whø 
møit d&th fear (Kor, xlixj ig)^. Agalnsc such doctrine 

the conservativc and material mstincis of the desert peq;>Ic 
rose in revolt \ and alihotigb they becamc Mosleim en masse^ 
the maprity of diem neicher believed in Islam nor knew what 

Often their mon ves wcrc frank ly utilitarian : they 


it mcant* 



as 


expected that Islam would bring them luck ; and so 
they werc sound in hodj^ and ihcLr mares had fine foals, and 

• Sm GAld^nm's InUoductOOF cluptcr Cptittcd Uuruanra untt DtH 
Utrid., pp. i-39y. 
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thctr wiv-es bore wdl-fonned and their wealth and herds 
multipJied, they said, “ Wc have been bles^d ever dncc we 
adopted this and were content; but if thtngs 

went ni chcy bLamed Isl^un and tumed thefr bacts on li,* 
That thesc men were capable of rdlgious éæiJ is amply 
proved by the triumpha wbicb they won a short time after- 
wards over tbe discipUned armics of two miglity empires 5 but 
what chiefly inspired thecr^ apart from Jove of boocy, uras 
the convictioDj born of success^ thac Allah was Sghting on 
their side;. 

We have sLctchedp however barciy and imperfeetlyj the 
progresfi oi Islam from Mubammad's £rst appeaiajice as a 
preacher to tbe day of his dcath. In tbese twenty years the 
seeds were sown of aLmost every developmenc which oceurs 
in. the politicai and inteUeetual hisCory of ihc Arabs during the 
ages to come. More than any man that haa ever Uved^ 
Mu^mmad shaped tbe destimes of hia pcople; and though 
they Jeft him fer behtnd as they moved along tbe path of Civi- 
li^doni they still loofced back to hlm for guidance and autho- 
rity at each step. This is not the pbce to attempt an estimatc 
of bis character^ which has been so dlversdy judged. Rer- 
sonally, t fed codvLticed that he was neither a shamelcss 
impostor nor a neurotlc degenerate nor a socialisclc reformer^ 
but in the beginningj at all events, a sLucere religtotis enthu- 
siast, as truty inspirflj as any prophet of the Old Testamenc. 

" Wé fiud in him/* writes De Goejcp '' thai sober understanding 
which distmguished his fcUow-tribeimea; digeutyp tactp and equi- 

Jihriuin ^ qualidea which are seldom fottnd in people 
of morbid constitutTcio: self-contiol lu no smalt 
degree. CircomsUnces changed him from a Prophet 
to a LegUlalor and a RuIcTh but for hlinself he sought notiung beyoad 
the acknowledgEQeut that he was AlUh's Apostle, sin« this admow- 


^ Bayd^vn na EoriDj nii, lU 
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Ledgment indudea ihc whole af IsIicl He vas exdtabk, lilte 
every true Arab^ and iu tho spiritual strcggle whicdi pr-eceded hli 
call this qtiaJity was stimutattid to an cxteat that alarmcd cvm him- 
setf j but tbat does not make hint a visioDary. He dcfcnch himselfp 
by thfi most sotemn asseveradoDp against tbc charge that what 
he had secu was an LHosiou of the senies. Why should not wc 
betieve him ? ”» 


* DU Berufung Éiokammti^St by M* Jr 4e G«je in NCidekt-Faisckrifi 

(<^i«9eDp Tril, t, p. 5- 
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CHAPTER V 


TKt PRTHODOX CALIPSATE AND TRE UMAYVAD DYK ASTY 


THl Catipluie—/.A j the ptriod of thc Caiiphs or Successora of 
Muhimmad—extcnds over six centurEes smd a quarter (632- 
[25B A.D.)} and f^ls into chree ctcaLrly-nLuked divbEons of 
ver^ uticqual Icngth and diverse character. 

The first division begins wich the election of Abd Bakr, the 
first Caliph, in 631^ and comes to an end with che assassina- 

tion of *A 11 , the Prophct*s sonr-in-bw and foiirth 
successor, in 661, These four Caliphs am knewn 
^ as the Orthodox (f/-because they trod 
faithfuUy in the footsteps of the Propbet and rulcd after his 
examplc in the holy city of Meduni^ with ihe assistance of his 
leading Companions, who constituted nn infonnai Senaie^ 

The second division includes the Caliphs of the fåmily of 
fJmayya, ham the accession of Mn^wiya in 661 to the great 

hatde of the Zdb in 750, when Mnrwin II, the 
håSt of his Line, \m defcaied hy the ^Abb^ids, 
who claimed the CaLiphatc as neact of Icin to the 
Prophet. According to Moslem nqDons ihe Umayyads were 
kiDgs by right, Caliphs only by courtesy. They had, as wc 
shaU 5ce, no spiritual title, and little enough religion of any 
sort. This dynasty, which had been raised and was upheld by 
the Syrian Arabs, tranftferrcii the seat of government from 
Medina to DamasenSv 
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The chird division is by the Longcsc and most jmportant. 
Starting in 750 wi tb thc accession of Abu *U'*^Abbås 

it presents an unbroken series of thirty-sevcn 
Caliphs of thc same Housc, and culminates^ after 
che bpse of half a roiUennium^ in thc sack of 
Baghdidj ihcir magniBcent Capital, by thc Mongol 
(January, uSS)- The ^Abbdsids werc no Icss despotic than 
tbe Umayyada, but in a more enlightcncd fashion 5 for, wbile 
thc latter bad been purdy Arab in feding, itie ^Abbisids 
Dwed their thronc to ebe Persian nationalists, and were 
imbued wftb Persian ideaa, wbicb ititroduccd a new and 
fruLtful element in to Modem dvilisarion^ 

Prom our special point of view the Ortbodox and Umayyad 
Caliphates, whicb form thc subject of thc present ehapter, are 
somcvvhai barren. The simple life of thc pagan Arabs found 
ftiU expression m their poetry. The many-slded life of thc 
Mosicens under ^Abbåsid mle may be studied in a copions 
litcrature which cxhlblts all the cbaracCcristics of the age i but 

of oontemporary doeuments illustra.ting chc inteU 
iectual hbtory of the carly Islaiaic period cotn- 
prativdy littlc has been preserved, and ihat little, 
being for the most part anti-lslam ic in tcndency, gives only 
meag re in formatton conceming what excices interest beyond 
anything dsc—ihc religious movement, the rise of theology, 
and the origin of those great parties and sects whicb etnerge, 
at various stages of devclopmcnt, in iater Htcrattirc, 

Since the Moslem Church and State are essen dally one^ 
it is impc^ble to treat of politics apart from religion, nor can 

rdigioiiS phenomena bc understood without con- 
dnual reference to policical events. The foliow- 
tng brief sketch of thc Orthodox Caliphate will 
shoiv how cotnplctely this unity was rnlised, and what br- 
reaching consequences it bad. 

That Muhammad left no son was perhaps of less moment 
thao his ncglccc or refusal to nominate a successor^ The 
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Arabs wcrc unfiunnUr with thc hered itaiy descent of tingly 
power, while chc idta had not jet dawned of a Di vine right 
tcEident in the Prophct's family. It was thoroughly in accord 
witb Arabian pracdcc thac the Moslcm communicy should 
elect its own leader, just as in heatbcji days the tribe chosc its 
owjl chicf. Xhe Ukelicst men—ajl three bclongcd to Qumysh 
— were Abu Batr^ whose daughter ^A^isha had been Muham- 
mad's favQuricc wife, *Umar aE-Khai^b^ and Ab& 
son and Ffcima^s husband^ who was chus connected 
with the Prophet by blooJ as weU as by marriage. Abd Batr 

was tht eldesc, he was supported by*Ufmr, ond 
ekeud On him the choicc ulcimatdy fcll, though not 

an ominous chullkion of pojty strife. A 
man of simple tastes and unassummg demcanour, Kc had eamed 
the name al-Stddl^^ the Xniei by his unqucstiqning faich 
LU tb c Prophet; naturally gende and mercifulj he stood fi rm 
when the cause of Islam was at stake^ and erushed wiih iron 
band the revolt whEcb on the news of Mahammad^s deaili 
spread Hke wildhre through Arabia^ False prophets arose^ and 
tbc Bedouins ral lied round them^ eager to tbrow ofF chc burden 

of tithes and prayers. In the centre of the penin- 

Bani Hanffa were led lo batcle by 
Musaylima, who imitated the early style of the 
Koran with Ludicrous cfect^ tf we may judge from the sayings 
aseribed to hitOi r-^.,“The elcpbant, what is ihe eicphant, and 
who shall tdl you what ts the elephant i He has a poor tail, 
and a loitg trunk- and is a trtAing part of the creadons of thy 
God," Moslem tradition calls him theLiar {al-Kudhdhdiij^ 9^4 
represents himas an obsccnc miracle-monger^ which can hardly 
be the wholc truth^ le is possibJe that hc got some of his 
doctrines fix>m Chrrsdanity, as Professor MargoJiouth has sug^ 
gesecdfi but wc know too little about them to arrive at any 
conclusion« After a desperate stniggle MusayLima was defeated 

■ On tht Ofigin and Imf^ aj *VaiKtJ Muslrnv 
fqt 1903, p. 49LI 
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and slaiR by ^thc Sword of Allah^^ Khilid Walid, Tbe 
Moslcm anD$ wcre evcrywhcre victorioiis. Arabi^ bowed 
in pullen submissioa« 

ALthough Muir and ocher biogniphers of Mub^mrmd have 
ajgued that biam was oHgutally designcd for the Arabs alonc^ 

and made no claim to universal acccptance^ cheir 
asstrtion h contradicted bj the unequivocal testi- 
mony of the Kornn itself. In ont of the oldcst 
Revdations (bcviii, teadt “ It u/artifth Sttli hui that 

thi titthelievirs dafh thti tff thi grmtnd ivkh thtlr (of anger) 

tuhm thiy fiear thi Wamtng (i-^the Koran); and ikiy My, 
* Hi h aiiurid^ mad* z hut it (the Koran} ii nt other than a 
WARSmo UKTO ALL caeATV&Es” (dhihr^ li *l^^élaminy^ The 
dmc had now come when this ^Icndid dreaxn was to be, in 

large measure, fulBllcd. The great wars of 
conquest ^vcfc itispircd by the Prophet^s mis- 
sionary ^ceal and justified by his example. Pious 
du ty coindded wich reasons of state. “ It was certainly good 
poiicy to turn the rcccntly subducd tribes of che wilderness 
towaids an excernal aim in wbich they might at oncc satisfy 
their Just for booty on a grand scalc, maintain their warHke 
fedingi and strengthen themselves in their attachment to the 
new fiiiih.**" The story of their acbicvemcnts cannot be set 
dovn hcre. SufBce it to say chat within twelve ycars alter 
the Prophct’fi dcath the Fersian Empire bad been reduced ta a 
cributary province, and Sy ria, together wich Egype, torn away 
from Byzantinc nile> , It mnst not be supposed that ihc fol- 

lowcrs of Zoroaster and Christ in thesc counlrics 
Umiimwnn^ w^cfc forcibly convcited to Islam. Thausands 

cmbraccd it of free wil!, impelled by varions 
motives which we have no spacc to enumerate j thosc who 
dung to the religion in which they had been brought up 

* See T, W* Amold's rfce Priackio^ p/ tfSam, p. aj where s^vcral 

passagen of like import uo coHected. 

■ NJyidcke, SkiUhis f¥vm Etutera HiOtfry, tninjla[cd by B. Black, 

P 73 * 
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5cciir«d protcction ^id toleradon by pajmciat of a capitadon- 
cax (/czjrfl)J 

Thtt ddt of foreign cort()««tj whtch had scarce begun to 
flow before the dcath AbiS Bakr, swept witb amaarng 

rapidity over Sy ria and Pcrtta m tfae Caliphatc of 
*Umar b. al-Khatdb (634-644)^ and condnued to 
advancCf chough with dioiintshcd fury, mider the 
Prophet^j third successor, ^Utbmln* We may dwcU for a liitie 
on the noble figurc of *Uniar, wbo was rcgardcd by good 
Moslcois in after dmes as an cdbodimcnt of all the virtuea 
which a Calipb ought to possos, Probably his character bas 
been idealised, but in any case the ancedotes related of him 
give an admirable pie ture of tbe man and his age* Here are 
a few, taken almost at random from tbe pages of Tabart 


Onesaid: "I saw 'tjmar oombig to the FestivaJ. He waiked 
with bare /eet, usiag both hånds (lor he was ambidesLtrous) lo draw 
round hira a red embroider«! cloth. He lowered above the people^ 
as tbough he «ere on horseback*'* A client of (Ibe Calipb) 
‘TJUtiman b* 'Affån relates that bo mounted bchind his patron and 
Ihey rode togcthtr to the eoclosnre for the beasts which were 

delivered Ux paymcol of the poor-tax. It was an 
tl 3 filicip£« cxoeeduigly hot day and the stmeofn was biowing 
'™™' heredy* llicy ^w a man dad only in a loin-cloth 
and a sbort doak (ridåi, in which he had wrapped his head, 
diiving the camels into tbe cncloisurft 'Utbméxi said to his 
coiijpaiiioo, ^Who £3 thisp think yo^^" When they came up 
lo hinip beboldi it was ^Uniar al-Khat^abK " By God, sa^d 
'Uthinån, «this is strong, ike ^nufy.' *Umar used to go 
jroned the marhets and redte the ffpran and judge betwcca 
disputanta wherever he found Ibem^^^Wbeo Ka^bd l-Atbår^ a 
weU.kdown Rabbin cif Mcdma, asked how he coidd obtain access 
to tbe ComcDsiadcrof tbe Faithfulp* herccctvcd tbuaiLswcj-: ^‘Thcre 


« &cc ProfesMT Ehdwne'i Utitary HiiU»y voL lp p. k» stiq. 

* Taharip I, rm, L 15 *qq. 

* IMfti, U ^*1 b 5 »qq- The wordi in Itilica afc qndted from ^£iofaJ3^ 

xpriilg where they are applied to Itosea. 

* ’^UitULr wd5 tbe to auumc this tillc by which 

ibe Caliph* atter bien ivere generally adeUesAetL 
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no doof nor cartsuD ta be passed ; be peiforms the rites of ptuycr, 
Iben he takes his Seat, and any odc that wUbes ta^y speak to himn" ^ 
'Umar s^d iii ont of bis pablic o rations; *'By Hlm who sent 
KbKUfld« MtiJjaitimad wiih the trulhp were a single cameJ to die 

ol neglcct oo the bank of the Eupbrates^ I should Icar 
Jest God sliotild call thefsmUy of al-Kha^tÅb" (meanlug 
himsetf) "to account thwcfor/'"—" If 1 livCp'^hc ls reported to have 
said OD another occasionp "picase Godp I will assuredly $pciid a 
wholo ycar in tiavdliog among iny sobjectSp for I know thmy have 
wants %'hicH are cut short tre thcy rcach my cars ; the govmmrs 
do not bring the n>ants of the pcopJe beforc mcp whiJe the 
people themselves do not aitain to me.'’ So 1 wiil journcy 
to Syria and remalii there two monthSp ihen to Mesopotamia and 
remain there two monthsp then to Egypt and remain there two 
months^ ihen to Babraya and reoialn there two months, then to 
Kiifa and remain there two moDths^ theo to Ba^ra and rcmain there 
two months; and by Godtit will be a year well speqtr"^^ne 
night be camc to the house of ‘Abdu "l-Habmin b. ‘Awf and knocked 
atthedoor, which was opened by 'Abdu URabmin's wifc;, "Bo 
nol enter;* said sbc* "untii I go back and sit in my pkice so ho 
wnited. Then she hade him coine to, and oa his asking, ** Havo 
yoD anything in the house P" she feEched bim some food* Mcan- 
wbiic ^\bdu was standing by^ engaged in prayer* " Be 

quick, man r' cried 'Bmar, *Abda 'L-Rahmda immediatdy pro* 
nonneed tbe Boal salaamp and inmJog to the Callph iaid : "*0 Com- 
mander of the Faithfub what has hrougbt you here ai tbia bonr I'* 
^Umar replied : " A parly of travelters who aJigbtcd in the neSgh- 

bourhood of the market x t was afmid that the Uiiovcs 
Medba might ftUI xip«M them. Lei ti5 go and keep 
walch*" So he set o ti with ^Abdu 'l-Kabman, 

when thcy reached the market>pjace tbey scated themselves on 
some high ground and to converse. Fresently they descriedp 

far away* the light of a 3amp, ** Have not I forbiddrn lacnps after 
bedtime?''^ e^cLiimcd the Caliph. Thcy went to tho spot and 
found a company drinking wine. " BegonCi" $aid ‘Umar to ^Abdu 
'l-Rahmån ? " 1 know hinu" Ncit morning he »nt for tbc oalprit 
and said, addres^Ing him by name« ** Last night yon were drinking 
wine wilh your friends." " O Comniinder of tho Faithful, how did 


' Tibarf. lp 1l7^^ 7 ‘ Ibid^ I, 4 •qq- * Ibid^ I. 4 »qq, 

^ It la explained Ihat ^Uioar probibiUd larnpi became rats nsed to take 
Ihe lifihted wick and set fire td the hoose-rtN^fs, whicli al that time were 
ic^de of paim^irancihcB 
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yon asccrtaiD that ?" " 1 siw U with my own cys." " Hss iwrt God 
forbiddcB yoo to play the ipy ?" 'Uniar made no ansufer and 
pardoned liis otftfnce.'^Wben ‘Umar ascended the pidpit for the 
pttrpose of narning the people that they most not do aomething, hc 

gathcred tus family and said to them: ** I hav« for* 
bidden the people to do so-and-so. No«, the people 
look at you 3is btrds look at and I swear 

by God tbÆit U I tud aiiy wie of you doing tbis tlung, I wiU 
double the jwMmlty agunst him/^ •—Whencvcr he appoiat^ a 
govemor ho iised to draw up La wTibug a oertificate of iuvesliliire, 

which he caused to bo witnessed by some of the 
^^riicakibø jÉmignmts or Hdpers, It contflined the folio wing 

z T*li3t bc musl not ride dd bofscbickp oOf 

cat white hread, nor wear fine clothes, nof set up a door between 
bimself and those who had anght to ask of hun*s—It was Umar s 
custoro to go forth wlth his governors, on their appointment, to bid 
them farewell. "* 1 havT not appointed yon, he wauld say , over 
the people of Mubammad fGod bless him and grant him peace!) 
Ihat yoo may drag them by their hair and scourge their skins, but 
in order thal you maj lead them in prayer and jodge betwetn them 
wilh right and diirfde (the public mooey) amongst Ihem with cquily. 

[ have not made you lords of their skin and hair. Do not flog the 
Arabs lest yon humiliato thHjin, and do not keep them loag on foreign 
service Icsl you tempt them to seditiiMij and do not neglect them 
lest you render them desperates Confinc yomselvea to the Koran, 
write few Traditions of Mnhatomad (God bless him and gpant hira 
peace and I am yoor ally " He osed lo penait relaliation against 
his governors. On reoeiving a complaint about any one of them he 
confttmted him with the accoser. and pnnished him if his gpilt were ' 
proveds* 

It was ‘Umar who first made a Register (UfiirdB) of the 

Arahs in Islam and entered them thercin accord* 

Tlia Rggjstcr dI i '■ j l t * 

-Ubw. fj^cir tnbes and assigned to theto uieir 

stipendSs The foUowing accounÉ of ils irøti tution U extnicted 
firom the charmLng biscory crititlcd 

In the fifteenth yw of thc Hijia (636 A-lx) 'Uiiuir, who wm Iben 
C^lipbj scseing Uua thu cooquc&ts procecdcd wLthout iatermplion 


^ J2.bwij it 3741, U sqq- 

» Sbi 4 ,, i. 2747 p 7 
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and tbat thc trcasareg of the Pcr$ian maaarcbs had been taken as 
spoiU and that load aitcr load was bcing acctmialated of gold and 
silver and precious jewels and splendid raunetit, resoLved to emich 
the Hoslems hy distributing all this weailh amcngst them ; but hc 
did not know how he sfaould manage IL Novr tbere wu a Persian 
satrap {mamtbån) at Mediiu vha, when hc aaw ‘Umar's bewildcr- 
ment, said lo him, “ O CooimaDder of the FaithtnJ, thc Persian langs 
have a thing they csill a Dtadn, in whicb ts kept the wbole of tbEtr 
reveaues and expendtlures without excepUon; and thereiii Ihosc 
who receive stipends are amnged in classes, so that do confusion 
□ccuTi" 'Uiawr's attention was aroused. He hade the satrap 
dcsccibc it, and on oomprehending iU nature, he drew op the 
registers and assigncd the stlpends, appointing a speeibed allow- 
ance for every Moslem ^ and he allottcd Ihced sums to the wives of 
the Apostle (on whom be God's blessing and peace I) and to bis 
cooeubines and nett-of-kin, nnlLI he eahausted thc mooey ia hånd. 
He did pot iay up a store in thc treasnry. Some One catne lo him 
and aaid; " O Commander ot the Kaithfnl, you sbould have left 
something to provide for conlingendos." 'Umar rebuked him, say- 
mg, “ The devil Las put thesc words into yonr mouth. May God 
preserve me from thelr mischief 1 for it wert a temptation to my 
successors, Come whal may, 1 will provide naughl except obedience 
to God and His Apostle, That Is onr provision^ wherehy we have 
gained tbat »bich wc have galned." Thea, to respect of thc 
stipends, bc deemed it right ihat precedeoce should be according 

to priority of conversion lo rsJaitt and of service rendered to the 
Apostle on his helds of hattie.' 

Affinity to Mu^^amniad was al$o eonsldeiéd. " By God," 
exclaimed *Umar. "wc hav« not won snperiority in this world, 

hope for recompense for our warks from 
ar*SSr^ God hereafter, sav« through Mnharamad (God Uess 

hint and grant him poace |J. He ts Our title to 
nobitity, his tribe a« the nobtest of th« Arabs* and after theot 
thosc arc the nobler (hat are nearer to him in blood. Tmly, 
the Arabs are ennobkd by God’s Apostle. Peradventure some 
of them have many aucestors in common with bini, and vre 
oorselves are only removed by a few forbearj from bis Une of 
descent, iu which we *™nipany him back to Adam, Notwilh- 

standing Ibis, if the foreigoeis bring good works and 

^ ^ ‘l'ey ar« ucarw to Muijammad 

on t^ day of Rcsurrectico thaa we. Thereforc let no 
man regard affinity, bat let him work for th al which is in God's 

■ Al-Fa^M, (Kl. by Dcrcnbotirg p. iifi, L i to p, ny, I. 3. 
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hinda to testow. He thU U rotiHl«l by bis wof Ls wiU not be sped 
by his liccage." ^ 

It msy be sstiå of ‘Umsr, not las approprktely than of 
CtDEnwdl, tJiat he 


** th« Iripgdcrais old 

Into ftnolher naoiild l^ 


poct^ 


« The sacae arl^ 

A powcfj it mniHt ai iL 

Ondef thc system which he organiscd Arabia^ ptirged of 
inlldels, becaaw a vast recruiting-ground for thc stodi^ 
armies of M«n : die Arsbs in the conquered tcmtoncs fonn^ 
an Ktdusive miliarv claS5» li«ng in grcat camps and supjBrtcd 
by revenueg derived ftom thc non-MubaniinadBn poputation. 
Ont of sudi cantps arose two cities destincd to make their 

mark in Hteraiy history—Ba^ia (Bassota) on the. 
delta of the Tigris and Euphrates, and Kn^l 
which was founded about the same time on thc 

western branch gf the latter strøm, not fiir 91«; 

-Umar was murdered by a Persiait slave named Ffrfii whde 

(*«*.&} JiIj dcath the military thcocracy and the paimy 

days of the Patriarchal Caliphatc draw to a close. ^ 

lines of his character appear in the anccdnies mnslaied a 
choiieb tnany details migbt bc added to comp ete e pictute 
Simple and frugal ; doing bis doty whhout fear or lavoor i 
coergede even to baishness, yet capable of tendernem 
thc weak 5 a severe judge of others and especially^o ^ ' 

hc was a born riUer and every inch a man. Looking 



■ Tabari, 1,3751 ,9 stil* 
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thfi tunnoits whlch followed hh death onc h inclincd to agrw 
with thc opinipQ pf A s^ntly doctor who ssiå, five centurles 
afcervTardS) that " thc gocå fbttune of Islain wa& shraudcd in 
thc grav-E-clothcs of ^Umar b. al-Khaf^b.*^ ^ 

When thp Mcccan anstocrats accepted Islam^ they only 
yicldcd to the mevitnbit. Thcy wcrc now to bavc ap oppor- 

tunity of reven ging themselvE^. ^Uthniii b. 


^Affin, whoBuccccdcd ^Umar as Caliph, belonged 
to 3 dtscingubhed Meccan (amiJyj the Umayyads or 
descendents of Umayyo^ whlch had aiways taken a leading part 
ip tJiG opposition to Mubammad^ though ^Uthmin himsdf was 
among the Prophet^s first disdpics, He was a pious, wcU- 
mcanipg oid men—an easy tcKnl ip thc hånds of his 3mbiEiotis 
klnsfotk^ They soon dimbed iptp a]l the most lucrative and 
important offices and lived on the iat of thc land, while too 
often their ungpdly bchavipur gave point to thc questlon whether 
these con ver ts of the eleventh hour were not still heathens at 

heart. Otber causes contributed to exci tc a general 
ocikcnLdisair«> discontcnt. Xbc rapid growth of liucuiy and 

irnmorality in tbc Holy Citlcs as wcU as in thc 


new setdements was an eyesore to devout Moslems. The 


trne Islatnic aristocracy, thc Companions of thc Prophet, headed 
by ‘All, 21ubayr, stfove to undcrsnlne the rival 

nobility wbich threatened them with dcstruction. The 
ÉLcttDus soldicry were ripe for revolt against Umayyad arrogance 

^otbEnin idur. »^pd gtccd, Rcbelliop broke out, and hnally thc 

aged CaJiph, after enduring a sSegc of several 
weeks, was murdered in his own house. This event marks an 
epoch in the history of thc Arabs. The ensuing dvU wars 
rent thc unity of Islam from top to bottom, and the wound 
bas never healed« 


‘Ali, thc Pfophet^a cousin and son-in-Law, who had hithcrto 

^ dial^ifcan ^ bj WOstcnfclcljH ^ p. 9^ I 3; De &lane's 
IraTulation, vol I, p. * 51 * 
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Temaitied in thc background, «ras now made Caliph. Al- 
thougb thc snspleion that he was fn Icaguc wiih thc 

murdcrcis tnay be put aside^ he showed cul- 
1 pable wcikness in Icaving ‘UlhmSii to his fate 

c*"'**^^ wJthoat an effort ta save him. But ‘Ali had 

almost every virtuc except those of thc rulcr: enerey, 
decision, and Ibrcsight. He was a gallant warrior, a wtse 

counscllor, a tme friend, and a generous fbe. 
He excellcd in poetry and in elotjuence; his 
Terses and sayings arc fatnous throughout thc 
Mtihammadan East, though fcw of ihem can be considered 
authentic, A line spirii worthy to be compared with 
Mon trose and Bayard, he had no talent for thc stem 
rcaliiies af statecraft, and was overmatched by u^tupulous 
rivals whn knew ihat “war is a game of deceit.*' Thiis 

ji^ was in otie sense a failure t hjs aiichority as 

Caliph was never admitted, while he lived, by the whole 
conunonity. On the othtr band, he has exerted, down to 

the present day, a posthu mons influcncc only 
second to that of Muhamniad bimseir. Within 
a century of b» death he came to be tegarded as thc 
Prophct’s successor jtttt divxwi as a blcæed martyr, sinless 
and infellible i and by some even as an incarnarion of God. 
The *Alt of ShKle It^end is not an historical figure glun- 
fied; ralher does he symbolise, in purely mytbical fashion, 
the religious aspiiations and polidcal airas of a Urgc section 
of thc Moslcm worli 


UbflpqUia^HiiL 


To return to our narratlve. No sooner was 'AU pfo- 
claimcd Caliph by the victorious rebels than Mu'iwiya b. 

Abi Sufyin, thc govemor of Syria, raised the 
<Ai<ai(«io>t ciy of vengeance Ibr 'Uthmin and lefused to 

take the oath of allegismce. As head of the 
Umayyad fkmily, Mn'imya oUght justly demand that the 
tnurdcrers of his kl nsman should be punished, but the con- 
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tese beeween him and *AH was virtually for chc Cdipbate, 
A great battie was fought at a vi Hage on the 

£uphraEc& *All bad well-nigh gamed the day 
vv]ien Mu^lwiya bethought him of a stratageoi. 
He ordcred his troops to fix Korans on tbe 
points of thtir Unces and to shout, ** Hcte is the Book ot 
God: let it decide bctvrcco ns I Tbe mberabk trick 
succceded. In ^Alfs armj there were many piois fanatfes 
to whom tbe proposed arbitratton by the Koran appealed 
witb irresistiblc force* Tbcy now sprang forward 

ciamorouslyi, tbrcateoing to betray thtir leader unLess hc 
wotild Stibmk bis cause to the Book. Vainly did *AlI 
rcmonstratc with the mutineersi and wam tbern of the 
trap into which tbey were drivrng bim, and this too at 
the moEnent wben viciory was within tbeir gr^p- Hc 

had no choice but to yicld and namt as bis 
umpire a man of doubtful loyalty^ AbA Mdsi 
al-Asb^arf, onc of tbe oldest survi ving Companions of the 
Prophet* Mu*iwiyi on his part named ‘Anu b. 
whosc eunning had prompted the decisive mancEuvre* 
When the umptres dme for tb to give judgmcni:, Abu 
Mihå rose and in accordance witb what had been arranged 
at the prdiminary conference pToaomiced that both *AIf 

wid Mu*iwiya should be deposed and that the 
peoplc shoiild clect a proper Caliph in thelr 
stcad. ^ Lo/' said he, laying down bis s word, “ even thiis 
do 1 dtpose ^Ati b* Ahi Tdlib*^ Thcn ‘Amr advanetd and 
spoke as follows: ^ O peoplc! ye have heard the judgment 
of my coUeague* He has cdled you to witnEss that hc 
deposes *AlL Now I call you to witness that I confirm 
Mu*dwiya, even as I make last this sword of mine,*' and 
suiting the action to the word, he returnodi it to its sheaih. 
Ic is cbaracteristic of Arabian notions of morality that this 
tmpudent fraud was hailed by Muliwiya's adbcrcnts as a 
diplomati c triumph wbidb gave him a colcurable pretext 


Thw. Æ.Wxt±. 
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for assumirig the titic of CaJipli. Both 5]dc& prcpirod to 
rcncw tbe stnigglc, but in thc mcanwfiile *AlI found his 
hnnds full ncaror hamc. A numcroos party among hts 
troop^ Lncluding the same seaioU who bad forced arbitra- 
tion upon bim, now cast him off because be had accepted 

it, feQ out from ibo ranlcs, and raised the 

of revolt* These *OutgoerS|^ or 
as diey were ciUed, mahitained 
tbeir tbcociaric principles with desperate courage, and 
though often dcfcatcd took the field again and again. 
‘All's plans for recovering Syria wcrc finally abandoned 

In 660, whcii he conduded peacc with 
AtJ aiauiiiutaa hlu^dwiya^ and shortly afrerwards ht was struck 

down in the MosqtLC at Kdfa, which bc had 
made his capital^ by Ibn Muljam, a Kharijke conspirator. 

Witb ‘Alfs feU our sketch of thc Orthodox Cdiphate 
may fitly end* It was riccessary to give some account of 
ihee ycars so vital in thc hbtory of Islam, even at the 
rist of wcaiying thc reader, who will perhap^ wbh that 
Icss Space werc devoted to political a&its» 


strove with all its 


The U mayyads caoie in to power, but, cxcept in Syria and 
Egypi, they ruled solely by thc sword. As descendants and 

representatives of the pgan aristocracyj which 

nJght to def^ Muhatnmad, 
they were usurpers in the eyes of thc Moslem 
community which they claimed to Icad as his successor^^ 
We shall see, a litile fiirtbct on, how this opposition ex- 
pressed itself in two great pardes: the ShiHtes or followers 
of *AII, and the radical sect of the Kh^rijites, who have 
been mentioned above | and how it was gradualLy rcin- 
forced by thc non-Arabian Moslcms un til k ovcrwbclmcd 


^ lilEnteU saJd ; “ I un die of Ibe kia£]i (Yia’qubfk cd. by 

Koatsina, vol. ii, p, L 14^ 
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thc UtruTj^d Govemnicnt and up thc ‘Abb^ids in tbeir 
platc. In c^timacing tbe citaractcr nf tht Umayra^ds onc 

must bcir in mind that thc cpitapb on thc f^co 

tioahoiiiei£> dynasty compo&ed by their enemie^ and can 
Ib« Uma^Fyidi. more bc con&ldercd historically truthfnl than 

thc lurid pkturo which Tatitus has <lrawn of thc Etnperor 
Tiberiut^ Bccause they itepe thc ncvol utionary R>rccs in 
check with ruchtess severicy, thc Umayy^ds pass fbr blood- 
thirsty tyrants ; whcrcas thc best of them at sny rate were 
strong and singularly capable rulere^ bad Modems and good 
men of tbe world, scldom crucl^ plain liver^ if not high 
ihinkcrs \ who upon thc wholc stand as moch above the 
'Abbdsids tn morality as bclour ihcm in ciiiciirc and intel- 
loct« Mu^vriya^s demency was pro^'crbial, though he too 
could bc stem on occasion, Wben members of thc housc 
^of *AH camc to visit him at Damascus, which was now 
tbe Capital of thc Muhammadan Empire, be gave them 
honaurablt lodging and enrertamment and was anxious to 

do what they asktd; but they (rdaccs tbe his* 
^kronyr" torian approvingly) osed to address htm in thc 

rudest terms and a£Front him in tbe vilcst 
manner; sometimes be would answer chem with a jest, and 
another time bc would feign not co hear, and hc alv^ys 
dismissed them whti splendid presents and amplc donations.^ 
“I do not employ my sword/' hc sald, when my wbip 
suffices mc, nor my wbip when my tongue suÆccs mc ^ and 
were therc but a single hair (of friendship) becwccn mc and 
mj subjeots, I would not let \t bc snappede” ^ Aiter thc 

business af the day bc sougbt relaxation in booka. 
**^J™*®* “ Hc consccrated a third part of every night to 

thc h^ory of tbe Arabs and their famoiis battis n 
the htstory of foreign pcoplcs, thdr kings, and thcir govem- 
' ment \ thc biographiea of monarebs, induding thcir wara 


■ Å}^Fakkr(t «L by^ Dtraibwtrg, p- 145 
* Ya'qiibi, yqI. U, 263^ t $ leq 
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and scratagcms and methods of rule; and oiJier 
conEiected witJi Ancttnt Histcuy***^ 

chicf henchman ihe son of SunLayya 

(Sumayya bein^ the naruc qf his motlicr}, or^ as hc is generallys 

caJIed^ Ziy&d ibn Abihi, i.#., * ZijAd his lachcr's 
son/ fof none kncw who was his sire^ though 
rumour poinccd co Abu Sufyiu ; in which case 
Ziyid wDuJd have been Mu^iwiya^s half-broiher. Mu*iiwiy^ 
instiad of disavowing the scandaloiis imputarion, acknowicdged 
bim as stjcb| and made him govemor of Ba^ra, where fae ruled 
the Eascern provmccs with a rod of iron, 

Mu^wiya was a crafty diplomatist—he has heen wdl com- 
pared to Richclieu—whose profound knowledgc oF human 
nature enabled bim to gain over men oF moderate opinions Ln 
all the parties opposed to Events were soon to prove the 

hdllowncss of tbis outward recodciJfation. Yazid, wbo suc^' 

ceeded bis father^ was the son of Maysiin, a 
Bedoufn woiium whom Alu^awiya marrred before be 
rose to bc CaJjph. C^he liixuiy of Damascus had 
no charm for ber wild splrit, and she gave uttcrance to her 
feeling of homesic kness in mclancholy versc:^ 


Yuid 

r 6 «NGa 3 kjx% 


"A tent with rtistling breezes cool 
Dchgbts me inorc than palacc bighp 
And more tbe doak of simple svool 
Than robes in wbicH I learned to stgtL 

The cnist [ ate beside my tenl 
Waa more than tbis fine bread lo mc; 
The wind's votee where the bill^patb uvent 
Was more *han tambourinc can be^ 


And more Ihait parr of friendly cat 
I love tbe waicb-dOigs bark to bear; 
And more tban any lubWd fat 
I love a Bedouln eavaJSer.*^* 


* Mos^iAdi, Mttråju. 'i-Dkmhab (od. by Barbkr de MeynafdJj vd. p- ?? 

* NOjdihke's £?øi£«h(j, p, 35,1. 3 aqq^,, oinittiiig 1 . 3 . 
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Mu'dwiya, antioyed by the conteaiptucius »llusion to him- 
self, took thc ilaiiic at her word. Sbe reiumed to her own 
family, and YvAå grew up as a Btdouin j with ihc iiwtincis 
and tastes which bclong to the Bedouins—love of 
hatred of piety, and lecktess disregard for thc laws of religion. 
The beginning of his reign was marked by an event of 
which even now few Mttslems can speak without a thrill 
of horror and dismay. iVhe fhets are briefly chese- In ihe 
autumn of the year 68 q Hiisayn, the son of ‘Alt, daiming 
to be thc rightful Caliph in virtne of his descent from thc 
Prophet, quitted Mecca with his wholc tamUy and a number 
of devoted friends, and set out for K-dla, where he expcctcd 
the population, which was al most entirely ShJHte, to lally 

to his cause. It was a foolhardy adventura. 
MumTn ^ Farazdaq, who knew thc fickte teoi- 

per of his fellow-townsnien, told Ijusayn that 
altbough their hearts werc with bim, their swords would be 
with thc Umayyads ; but his warning ¥rss given in vain. 
Meanwhtle <Ubaydullih b. Ziyid, thc governor of Kufi, 
haviog overawed the insurgents In the city and beheaded 
their Icader, Muslim b. ‘Aqil, who was a cotisin of Hiwyn, 
sent a force of cavalry with orders to bring the arch-rebel 


XbIx. 


toastand. Rcireat was still open to him. But hb followers 
cried out that the biood of Muslim must be avenged, and 
Ijlusayn could not hesitate. Tuming northward along the 
Euphiates, he encamped at Karbalå with hH little band, 
which, including thc women and ch ildren, amounted to 
some tWD hundred souls. In this bopcicss situation he 
oifored terms which might have been acoepted if Shamir b, 
Dhi ’l-Jawshan, a name for ever inlamous and accuised, had 
not persuaded ^UbayduUåh to insist on unoonditional sur¬ 
render. The demand was refused, and Husayn drew up 
his comrades—a band ful of men and boys—for battle 
against the host which surrounded them. All the harrow- 
ing details invtnted by gricf wi^l can scarccij 
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hcightcn thc tragcdy of the dosing sctnt It would appcar 
that thc Umayyad officers thcdsdves shrank from the 

odium of a general niassacre, and hoped lo 
taJee the Prophet^s grandson alivc. Shainir, 
however^ bad no such serupJes. Chafing at 
dday, hc urged kis soldiefis to the assault, The 
uticc|iiBl striigglc was soon over» Husayn feli, 
ptereed by aa arrowp, snd his brave foliowers 

were cut down beside him to the last omn. 

liÆuhaniioadaii traditioiij, wbich with rare exccptions is 
uniformly hostile to the Umayyad dymsty, ixgards ^nsayri 

as a martyr and Yazld as his murdcrer ; while 
modem historians, for the most part, agree witk 

Muifi who points out that ^iisayn, 
** ha ving yicided himsclf lo a treasonablc, though 
impotent design upon the throne^ was commtcting an 
oSence that cndangcrcd society and demanded swift suppres- 
This was naturally the view of the party in power, 
and the rcader must form his own condusion as to how 
fiir it justifics the action which they took* For Mosltms 
the question IS decided by the rektion of the Umayyads to 

Isbm^ Violators of tts laws and spurners of its 
idcal% tbey could never bc anything but tyrants^ 
and being tyrants, they had no right to slay 
believers who rose m arms against their usurped authority- 
The sf>-caJlcd verdict of historyj when wc cotne tn examinc 
it, is scen to be the verdict of reljg?‘an, the judgment pf 
thcociatic Islam on Ambian Imperialbm. On this ground 
the Umayyads are justJy condcmncd, but is well to re-^ 
rnember that in Moslem eyes the diitinction between 

ChuTch and State does not exist* Yazid was a 
bad Churchman t thefefbre hc was a wicked 
tyrant; the onc thing involves the other^ 
From ouf unprejudieed standpoint, he was an amiablc 
pfince who mberited his mothcf’s poetic talent, and uifin- 


sion* 


ff 
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iicij prcfcrred winc, musiCf znd spon to chc drudgErj 
of public The S^riin ArabSi, who recogni^d tbc 

Umayyads as Itgitititatc, Lhoughc highly of h\m r “Jucun.- 
dis^imus^” says si Christian writcr, tc cunctb nactonibus 
rcgni ejus subditis vir gradssime habitELs, qui nul lånt iinquam, 
ut omnibus moris cst, albi rogalis ^stigii causa glomin 
appedvxt^ scd communis cum omnibus clvilitcr vijcit.” t 
depLorcd chc fatc of thc womcn and childrcn of 
family^ crcaccd them with cvcry mark of rcspect, and sent 
ihcm to Mcdliia, wbcrc thcir account of thc tragcdy added 
fresh fud to thc hacrcd and indignation witb which its 
auchors wcre generally regarded. 

The Cmayyads had indecd ample causc to me thc day 
of Karbal^ It gave thc ShlHcc faction a lallying-cry— 
*^Vcngcance for ^usavn! ” — which was taken up on ali 
sides, and cspeciady by thc Perslan MatudH^ or Ciicncs, who 
longed for delivcrance from thc Arab yoke. Tbcir amalga- 
matian wilh thc Sbi*a—a fcw ycars later they Eocked in 
thousands to the standard of Muk h tir — was an event of 
thc utmost historicai importance^ ^hkb vnll be discussed 
when wc come to speak of tbc Shl^ccs m pardeubr^ 

The slaugheer of ^usayn does not complcte the tale of 
Yaald's enormitles. Medina, thc Prophct’s city, having 

expclled its Umayyad governor, was sacked by 
a Syrbn army, frhile Mccca itseif, where 
^AbduUih b. Zubayr had set up as rival Caliph^ 
was beslegcd^ and thc iCa^ba laid in ruins. These 
outragc^ shocking to Moslem sentiment, kindled a llame of 

rcbelHon« ^lusayn was ave nged by Mukhtir, 
whoseizcd Kiu and cxecuced some three hun- 
dred of the guilty citiicns, including the mis- 
cteant Shamir^ Hb troops defeated and siew ^Ubaydullih b. 
Ziy^d, but he himsdf was slalcr, not Long afretwards, by 

^ The Cofitimutfii? cd IsEdgre <d Hiopaiiap | 3^^ quqted by WtUhanseap 
Arahiseke Rfiek umi utn Stwn, 105. 
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Mus^b, thc brother of Ibn Zubsiyr, sjid scvcn thousand of 
lii» foIlo'J^cr& werc irassacrcd in cold Wood. On YazJd*s 
death (683) the Umavyswl Empire threatcned to fall to 
picco. Al a eontemporary poet sang— 


' “Now loatlied of all men il Uie Fmy blind 
Which blazÆlh as a åre blowo by Éhé wind. 

Thcy are split in sects: each province hatb its own 
Commandcr of Ibe F^thJoi, cach Its throne,"" 


CItU 


the btter 
allegiance 


Fierce diiscjisidni bnoke out among the Syiian Arabs, tbe 
back bone of the dynatiy^ nrbe grelt tribal groups of (Calb andi 

0*79, whosc coalition had bitberto miintiincd 
ihe UmayTads m power, fougbt on opposite sides 
AT Marj RJb »s [ 6 S 4 )> tbe former for Marwin and 
for Ibn Zubayr, MirwånV vfetory secured the 
of Sy ria, bui hcnccforih Qays and Kaib werc 
always at daggen drawOÉ* This was essentiaJly a feud between 
tbc Northern and the Southern Arabi—a feiid which nipidly 
ex te oded and developcd into a permanent racial enmity. 

They carricd it with ihem to tbe farthest ends 

of the World, so that, for cxample, after the 
s^tbfn Artli-, of Sp^ifn precaudons had to bc taten 

a^nit civil war by providing that Northerners an d South er ners 
shonld not settie in tbe same districts. The literary history of 
this antagojiism has been sfcetciicd by Dr. Gold^dher with his 
woiiccd enididon and acumcn.3 Satire was, of couise, the 


^ Hamdia, Ert. The win! tranfllatød 'thronc* b io AntHC minbar^ 
Ibe pcapit (ram whicti tht Callph condUfried Ihe pnhliq praycii and 

addreuéd Ibe ccicisngatiaa^ 

■ KjJb wu praperlj due oé tbe Northern Uib« (see Robertfioa Siaith'B 
&rin;saf> and and ciL» p* 8 leq.—a rererence which I owe to 

Proiemr bat there ii evidence that the Kalbites were regvdtil 

23, * VeiueaÉtt ^ or * SooLberci * Arabs at an carly period of lalam C/. 
Gold^ilicr, aTtfJfeuiiiiiwfltfiiiiwcJit S4iHfie«T h P* ^ J 
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principal weapan oF boch Hcrc b a fngidcnt bf a 

Northern pert whicb belongs to tbc Umayjrad period:— 


"'Negroes arc better, whea they oaiae Ibeir 
Than soiis,* tlie tnicirciunciaed covi'ard^E 

A folh wbotn tboa mayst at war'& oiitEaincp 
Hore abjcct *han A Ehoc to tread in båsenes^ i 
Their womea fm to every tecber's lust, 

Hieir clicntE spdt for cavaiiers and footmen.^ * 


Thus che Arab nadon was again torn asundcr by the old 
tribaJ pretensionfi which sought to aboLisb« Thnt 

they uicimatcLy proved fåtal to the Uoiayyads b no matter for 
surprise ; the sorely pressed dynascy was already tocteringj its 
enemics were at ics gates. By good fortn nc it prodneed at 
tbis crisJS an exceptionally able and vigorous rulcr, *Abdu 
* 1 -Malik Marw^j who not only sav ed his house from 
dest ruetion^ but rc-escablisbed ics supremacy and inaugimted 
a more brilliant epoch than any chat had gone before. 

*Abdn ' 1 -MaJik succeeded bis father la 685, but rcquired 
seven years of baid £gbting to make good bis claim to the 

CaJiphate. When his most formidable rival, Ibn 
Zubayr, had fallen in barde the castern 

provinces were still ovcjnin by rebels, wbo oCéred 
a desperate resistance to the governor of 4råq, tbe tron-* 
handed But enougb of hloodshod* Peaec also had 

her victories during the troubled reign of ‘Abdu ^I^Malik and 
the calmer sway of bis successors. Four of the ncxt five 
Cadlphs were his own sons—WaUd (70'5^7i5), Sukymin 
(715-717), YtzH II (720-724), and Hisbim (724-743) ; 
the fifth, ‘Uctiar II, was the son of bis brotber/Abdu VA^b, 
For the greater part of this time tbe Moslem lands enjoyed a 
well-camcd interval of repose and prosperity, wbicb mitigatedf 
chough it could not undo, the firightful devastadon wrought by 


•jLbda ’UMlIik 
ud Si« 


■ i^ ^ Icficndary ancobw ef the Soothem JlrabL 

■ Agfidni, afUp 5Lp cited hy Goldmhcr^ ibiiL^ p, 6a. 
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twenty years of al most condnuous civil war. Manv refiirins 
werc inti'Dduccd^ somc whoUy poktical in chiractcrj wbilc 
othOT inspired by the same modves have, none the less, a 

dircct bearing on liierary history. ‘Abdu l-Mkltk 
org^nised an ejfcellent postal service, by means of 
relays of horses, for the conveyance of despatches 
and tnvelicrs ^ he subsdtuted for the Syaandne and Persian 
coins, which had hitherto bctn in general use, new gold an d 
silver pieces, on which he caused seattnces from the Koran 
engmved j and be made Arabic, tnstead of Grcelt or 
Persian, the olScial language of finandal adminisndon. 
Steps were taken, moreover, to improve the cxtremcly 
defecrive Arahic script, and! in tbis way to pro vide a sound 
Knif for the study and interpretation of the Koran as wel! 
as for the collection of hadiihi or sayings of the Prophet, 
which fbrro an indispensable supplement thereto. The Arabic 

alphabet, as it was then written, consisted cndidy 
of consonanis, so that, to give an illustration from 
English, httd mlght denote haitå^ btnd^ tindj or 
bi»d i trr might stand for eorr, earaty farf, and so on. To 
an Arab this ambigmty mattered httle ; far worsc con fusion 
arose fiom the dreumstance that many of the ennsonants 
themselves were exaedy alilte : thus, it was possible to 

read the same combination of three letters as ^nf, jibt^ tnh^ 
Bfå, jfvi, and in various other ways. Considering the difficul- 
tics of the Arabic language, which are so great ihat a European 
aided by scientific grammars and unequivocal texts will ofien 
find himsdf puzzled even tvhen he has become tolerahly 
fåmiliar with it, one may iniagine that the Koran was virtually 
a sealed book to all bul a few among the crowds of foreigners 
who accepted Islam after the carly conquests. ‘Ahdu’l-Malik’s 
vicerc^ in »Iriq, the fiimous yajjiji who began Life as a schooh 
master, exerted himself to promote the use of vowd-marlts 
(borrowed from the Syriae] and ot the dkcrttical points placed 
above or below sim ilar consonan is. This ex traordinary man 
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h. Ymi 


dcscrvcs owrc than a pa^ng mcnttoD. A «ern disciplmarian, 
who could hc cQuiited upon to do hb dutjf without any regard 

to public opinion, h« was cbosen by *Abdu 'UMdlk 
714 UhX to bcsicge Mecca, which Ibn Zubayr was holding 

as ann-Caiiph. Hajjåj bombarded thecity, dcfcatcd 
chc Pfciendcr, and sent kh btad to Damastnii* Two yojs 
afterwards hc bccstmc govcjrnor of ‘Itiq, £n tering the 
Mosqiic at Ktife, hc tnounted the pulpit and introdueed 
hlmsdf to the asscmblcd town^cn in ihesc memorablc 
words: — 


l am hc who scattereUi the darkoess and climbeth o'er the 
When I lift the turban from my face, ye will know me,* 

o people of Kifa I 1 see heads that arc ripe for cutdng, 
and I am the man to do ii; and RiethinJca, I sce bbod hecweeji 
the turbans and beards.*^* The rest of his specch was in 
keeping with the commencetticnt. Hc used no fd!c threats, 
as the oialcontcnts soon foimd out. Rebellion, which had 
been Jfampant befbre his arrival, was rapid/ extingutsbed. 
“He restoTied order in ‘Irdq and subdued its peonle/'S For 
twent/ /ears his despoiic rule gave peace and securit/ to 
the Eastern world. Cruel hc may have been, ihough the 
tales of his hloodthirsdnrss are be/ond doubt grossly caaggciatcd, 

but it ahoidd be put to his ctedit ihat he estab- 
“»'1 Jnaintained the settled conditions which 
affijrd leisure fbt the culdvadon of learning. 
Onder bis protccrion the Koran and Traditions were diligeoiJ/ 
studted both in Kdfa and Basra, where many Companions of 
the Prophet had made iheir home: hence arose in Ba;ra the 
science of Grammar, with which, as we shatl sce in a subse- 
quent ^bc notene of that city k peculiarly associated. 

* A Ven« of ih? po?t Suh^ym b. Wjithil 

* Tb? Owrl df al-MubafT 34 , Cti. by W* p, jis L J 4 iocl 

V Ibn Qulaybij 'i-Ma*drif, p. 
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sh&rcd the litcrary of hh soverdgn ; hc admir^d 

ihc old poets Uld patTODised Lhe new ; ht was a master of 
tcisc eloqucnce and plumcd himself on his elegant Arabic 
styJe. The most bated man of his time, he lives m htstory as 
the savage oppressor and bntcher of God-fearing Moslems^ 
He served the Umayyads well and fiuthfullyj and when he 
died in 714 be left behind him nochlng but hb Korai^ his 
armsi and a few hundred pieces of Stiven 


WjUid 


It was a common saying at Damascus tbat under WaJJd 
people talked of fine bupdings, under Sulaymin of cookery 

and tbc fåir sex, whilc m the reign of ^Unur b^ 
'^Abd oI-^Axiz tbe Koran and religion fonned 
favourite lopics of con versa tion,* Of WaUdb 

passion for architec ture we have a splendid monument m the 
Great Mosque of Damascus (originallj the CaEhedral of 
Sc. John), whÉch is the principal sight of che city to this 
day. He spoke Arabic veiy incorrectly, and though hb 
father rcbukcd him, observing that order to tale the 
Arabs onc must be proUcient in their language,^ he could 
nevcrlearn to express himsclf with propriety.® The un braken 
pcace which navf prevailed within che Empire cnablcd Waljd 
to resume che work of conquesc. In the East his armies 
invaded Transoxania, captured Bokhirl and Samarcand, and 

pushed forward Co the Chinese fronden Another 
cmquatiIn ihc fotcc crosscd thc Indiis and penetrated as far as 

Mulc^n, a renowned centre of pilgrimage in the 
Southern Punpub, which feU into che hånds of che Mosterns 
alter a prolongcd siege^ But thc most brilliant advance, and 
the Kchest m its results, was thai in the extretne West^ which 
decided the ^te of Spain« Although thc Moslems had obtained 
a fboting in Northern Africa some thirty years befbre th« 
time, their position was aiways prccarious, un dl in 709 Muså 


* Ai-Fakhn^ p. 173 j Jbun "l^AUiur^ dL bj ¥,5. 

* Pr [74 Vuru/ft ^ 
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b. complctcly Aubjugatrd the Bo’bers, and extcnded not 

□nlj tlie dominion but also the fkith of T^ lam to thc Atlantic 

OceaJi. Two ycars latcr his fr^cdman T-inq 
croswd the straits and took posscs&iozi of the 
{>it-7i5A.D,x hcight^ called by the andents Calpe^ 

but hcnceforth known as Jabal X^^jq (Gibraltar). Roderic, 
the last of thc West Gothic dyrasty, gathered an army in 
dcfcnce of his kingdomj but thcrc wcre traitors m thc camp, 
and, chough hehimscif fbught vaJiandy, thcir defcction turntd 
the fonuncs of thc day* The king fled, and it ms nevet 
aseertained what bccamc of him. meedng with fccble 

rcsistancc, marched rapidly on Tolcdo, whilc Misi, whosc 
jealousy was excited by the tnnmphal progtess of his Heu- 
tenant, now joined in the campaign, and, storming city after 
city, riachcd the Pyrenees* The conquest of SpaSn, which is 
told by Moslcm hisCoriaiis with many romantic circumscanccS| 
marks thc nearest approach that tbe Arabs ever made to 
World-Empirc. Thcir advance on Frcnch soil was finally 
burled back by Charles the HammePs great victoir at Tours 

(731 A.D.). 

Befbre taklng Lea ve of the Umayyads we must not forget to 
mention ‘Umar b, *Abd al-'Azfz, a nj« who standa out in 

singuLar contrasi with his predecesor^ and whose 
brief reiga is regarded by Quny Modems as the 
sole bright spot in a century of godless and btood- 
stained tytanny, There had been nothing lite it since the 
days of his illustrious namesake and kinsman,* ‘Uniar b. 
al-Kharøb^ and we shall And tioihing like it in the fiiturc 
bistory of the Caliphate. Plato desired that every ting should 
be a philosopher; according to Muhammadan theory every 
Calitah ouglit to be a saint. 'UmiLr satisAed these aspirations. 


Umwb-'aM 


When hc came to thc throne the foUowing diaJogue ts said to 
have oceurred beeween him and one of his føvourites, SÅlim 
al-Suddi — 

■ Hii mother, Umm 'Aiimn waa a gnnddajjghter at 'tJnur t. 




*UMAR A ^ABD ALA 


30? 



or; 


*Umar: 
Sdlim i 


** Are yoa glad Op account af roy accessian,. or sorry ? 

I am glad lor ihc peoplc's sak<^ but sorry for yptirs ” 

" 1 Iear that 1 bavt brought perdition upoa my soul" 

If yon ure aftaidj very gooet I cmly fear tbat yoo may 


cease to be airaid." 

^Umar % Give mfi a word of coluiscI.” 

Salim : '* Our fatber Adam was driven forlh from Paradise because 
of one 


Poets^and orators fbund no f^vour at his court^ which was 
thronged by divin« and men of ascetic fle warned bis 

governor^ that they muse cither dcal justly or go* He wouid 
not allow poli tical cojisideradonA to intcrfcrc with his ideaJ of 
righccousnesSi butj as W^ollbausen points out^ ht had practical 
cnds in view I his piety n^de hem atixious for the common 
wcai no less cban for his own saLvation* Whether hc 
adminisEcrtd the State succcssfuUjr is a matter of disput c* 
It has been generally supposed that his finantial reforms 
were Utopian in character and disastrous to the Exchequer^S 
However this may be, he showed wisdom in seeking to bridge 


ihc menadng chasm bctwccn Islam and the Imperial house. 
ThuSj hc did away with the custom which had long 
prevailcd of cursing *Ab from the pulpit at Friday prayers. 
The policy of conciHadon was tried loo bte, ond for tno short 
a spaccj to be cfibcrivc ^ but it wiiS not cntirely fmltlcss. 
Wben, on the overthrow of the U mayyad dynasiy, tht tombs 

of the hated ^tytants'were defiled and their bodies dis- 

*■! T+ti*!! crrav^ i&lone ms resoecteiL and Mas^ddi 


* Ibnu 'bAtblfp ed. by Tombag, v, ^ Aghdni^ n, p. 119^ L 33. 
'Umar il, cxctptiDii, as Professor Bevan reminds mCj in favour of 
Uic poet Jarlr. Sec Brockclciumn't der Arab. Lifimtitr, vol* i, p. 57^ 
> The cxh^n^tive rcsoTclics of Wcllhaiisen, DdJ A rabis£ke Rtiek und 
lein Stun (pp. 169-1931 hav-c Kl this complicktcd snbjerf La a oew lifibU 
Heooalcnds ttmt ^Ucnar's refono was not husod on piirely iclsil 
but wa* H ejttarw inri hy tlic nccessitics of the case, aml thai, so far from 
Lntroducing disorder ItiLo the fiwiccs, tu* mcasoTM were dcMgned to 
rcioedy the coiifuEipa which ahtady cxisled- 
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(t956 A-n.) tells vs that in hii rime it was visited by 
cnowds of pilfrima, 

The retnaining Umayyads do not cal] for particular notice> 
Histiim rank* as a sÉitesinan with Mu'iwryt and *^Abdu 

’l-Malik : the great 'Abbasid Caliph, Manjiir, is 
"wSSiL* to have admircd and Imitated his mcthods 

of gotemment.^ Walfd II was an tiicomgiblc 
libertinc, wbose songs celebrating the forbidden delights of 
wine have much merit. Tlic eminent poet and freethinker 
Abu 1 -‘Ali al-Ma‘arH, quotes these veises hy him » ;_ * 

r- 

I 

■ ‘<The Imåm Watid am n In all ny glory 

Venativ tmiling robes t listen to soft lays. 

lOTJudiy I SWMP oa towards her chanber, ' 

I’ j care not who invetghs, 

There'fl no trae joy but leuding ear to music, 

Or wioc ttut Leav« cpc suok in stufrør dtnsa, 

Hourifi iP Paj^dis« I do oot look Jor: 

Does any man of sense f"* ^ 


Let us JlOw turn from th« monarchs to their subjccts. 

In the firsc place we shail speak of tbc polirical and religious 
parties, whosc opposition to the Umayyad Hoiise gradualiy 

undermined its mfluence and in Uie end brougbt 
about its fail. Some accobnt will bc given of the 
artlu ( 1 ,^ parties fought and of the 

cnuses of their discontent with the eitisring 
rigim/. Secondly, a few words miisi be said of the theologfcal 
and more purdy religious sects—the Mu'tadlites, Mtujites,and 
§4fl5 i and, lastly, of the exiant Htcramre, which is almost 
exdusively poerical, and ita leading representatives. 


E åturåfa Vp 4.7^ 

■ THc Arabic lert and lUcral [raiiilation nf Uiesc verser 
my artideon Ahn 'U'Aia's RiidJalti ’l-Chufrdm (or low pp h» 

and J4a)- ' ^ 
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The opposition to the Umayyads was ae first mainly 1 
i^uestion of poLitfes^ Mu^wtya^s accession ajinoujiccd the 

triumph of Syria over and Damascus, 

mstead of Kiif^ became the capitaJ of the 
Empire« As Welihaiisen observes, 



the most 

powerful risings against the Qmayyads proceeded from 
^hiq, not from any special party, but from ihe whole mass 
of the Arafas settled therc, who were ttnited m reseniing the 
loss of tfaeir independeoce {Stf^ithnrlkh^At) and m hating 
xhose Into whose hånds it had passed*^ * At the same dme 
these feelings cook a religions colour and identificd them- 
sdvfs with the caiisc of Islam- The new governmene felJ 
lamen tnbly short of the iheocradc standard by which it was 

Thereforc it was evil, and (according to the 
Moslem^s conceptipn of dtity) every right-thlnting man 
miist work for ics destrtic ttoti« 

Among the myriads sthving for this consum mation, and so 
far making common cause with caeh other, wc can distinguish 

foLir prtncipai classes^ 

to The rcHgiPus Moslems, or Pietisis, in 
general, who formed a wing of che Orthodojc 

Paf ty 

{a) The KFidrijites^ who may be described as the Puricans 
and cxtieme Eadicals of thcocmcy« 

{3) The Shl^itcs, or partisans of ^AH smd his Housc« 

(4.) The Non-Arabian Moslems, who were ^licd 
(Clients)* 

Ic la clear tbat the Pietists—indoding divines learned in the 
bw, reciter? of the Koran, Companions of ihe Prophec and 


* Wellhåiraen, Rtteh utuf s^in Stfart^ p. jSp 

* , Uk nuih hoéj qt Udlein?—follo'q'en of the Su nHd, u 

LbejF wete aiterwards caJled—who were oeithef Shfilce nor E£hiri;itH, 
tNit beld (t) Out tfae C^liph muat be cJccted by fhe Mc»lciq oioiinianily, 
and ia) thai bc must be a meenber d Oorayih^ \hc Propbet'i tribe« All 
tbese parcJei arme out of tbe itTujijf^le belweczt ‘Alf aod and 

Iheir ^ginal difference turaed ealdy oo the ^ntstkui of the CaJiphalc. 
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TticFIfttftk 


Ehetr dcsccDdajiEs^—coiild not but aboEniuatc tbe $ccukr xuth^ 

rity which thcy wcrc now compcUcd to obey. Tht con vi c- 

tion that Might, in the shapc of thc tyr^nt aiid 
hi$ minionsi, tratnpkd on Right as rcprcseutcd by 
the Koran and thc Sunna (ciistom of MubitDEiiad) drove many 
in to activc rebellion : five thousand are aid to have peHshed 
111 thc sack of Medjna alone, Others agnin, like }}wn of 
Ba^ra^ fiUcd with profound despair^ fhut thctr cyes on thc 
World, and gave themselves up to asccticism, & icndency 
which had important consequences, as we shall scc. 


Tb« Khirljlto. 


i 7 /i 

arbitradon- 
any 




Whefi ^All, on the fidd of SiSin, con^ented that thc cbima 
af Mu^wiyaand himseif to the Caiipbate shouLd bc dccided 

by arbitratton, a large secdon of hh army accuscd 
him of having becrayed his mi&t^ Hc, the duly 
clected Caliph—so they argued—sbould have maintained thc 
dignity of hb high officc mviolatc at all costa. On the home- 
ward march the malcontcnts, some twdve ihousand innumber, 
broke away and encamped by themselves at Haniri, a vilkge 
ncar KiiBl Their cry was, " God atone can decide ** (jy 

: in thcse terms thcy protested against the 
*A11 endeavoured to win them back, but without 
access, They elected a Caliph from among them¬ 
selves, and gathered at Nahrawin, four thousand 

appwMcc of “AB with a i 
supenor force many of thc rebels dispersed, but 
thc remainder—abouc half—preferred to die for their l^th* 
Nahrawin was to the Kh^jkes what Karbali afterwards 
becamc to the ShlStcs, who from this day were regarded by 
thc former as their chicf enemies. Frequent KMrijite rmngs 

Khirint. «rly Unujyad period, but 

thc movement rcachctl its £cnith in the rørs of 
con fusion whtch followcd Yazld’s death. The AaraqitOL so 
callcd after their leader, NiH' b. al-Azraq, ovemn 'Idij and 
Southern Peraia, while anoiher sect, thc Najdttes, led by 
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Najda bl ‘Amiri rcduocd thc grcaiicr part of Arabia to sub- 
missiofi. The ijisurgents hdd thdr ground for a long iicne 
aguiist ^Abdti and did not ccase from trotibling undi 

thc rebeUiqn hcaded by Shabib was at last stamped out by 
^ajjaj m 697* 

It has bctn suggested that tb e namc KhÅrtjt (pluraL, Khuipårlj^ 
refers to a passage in the Koran (iv, toi) where mention ts made 

of** tbose who go forth [yakhmj') from thcir homes 
as cmigrauts {muhåjir^ to God atid Hb Mes- 


UnatQir aT 
^EMrl 


senger 


* 50 tbat ^Khilrijite" mcams ^one who 
lca¥C9 bis bome amon g the iinbelievers for God's sate^* and 
oorresportds to the tenn Muhåjir^ whkli was applied to ebe 
Mcccan converts who accompanicfd the Prophet in his migratJon 

to Medlna.i'' Another name by whkh they arc often desig- 
nated h libewise Koranic in origin, viz-, SAiirdf (piural of 
Shåf **}: literaUy * Sellcrs that is to say^ tbose who scU 
iheir li ves and goods m return for Pajradise^* The Khirijites 
werc mosdy drawn frotn the Bednuin soldfery who settled in 
fiafra and Kufå after the Pcr&ian wars. Civtl life wroughe 

litile changc in their unruly temper« Far from 
acltJiowlcdgiug the pceulJar sanedty of a 
QurayshJtc, they desired a cbicf of their own 
biood whom they might obey, in fiedouin fasbion, as long 
as hc did not abusc or cJtceed the powers conferred upon 
him^ The tnainspring 01 the movement, however, was 
piedsric, and can be craced, as Wcllhausen has sbown, co 
the KorAn-readeis who made it a maner of consciencc 
that '^Alt should avow his eontrition for the fotal error 
which ibeir own lemporary and deeply regretted ihfaruation 
had foreed him to commit. Fbcy cast olf ^Al( for the same 


■ BrElnnow^ DU CkandseJuign unter Jifn fir/«]! OHtayyadcn ^Lciilcilt 

p. afi. U b by 114 edopi eertaiiv howev«!^^ thai tiia EChiri^Mca 
dJted ihemBelva by |hb naiDc. in any caac, tho lenn implia xm- 
^an (Alufruj) trom Ihe Masledd commiiiihy, and may bc ixndcrsil by 
* Beceder* or ^ Noucanfoniuat/ 

* ISoran, ix, Tia» * i^rtUrnow, 4;^ <^p p« & 


IS 
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reason which led them to stHkc sit ^Uthman ; in both cases 
they wcr^ maintaimng the cause of God agamst an onjust 
Caliph«^ It is Important to remcmbcr thtse ^cts to view of 
ihc Cardinal Kh^ijiie doctrines (i) that cvcry frrc Amb 
ellgible as Caliph,* and ( 2 ) tbat an eiril-doing Calipb must be 
dcposed and, if neccssary, put to dcatbf MwsUwrid b. ‘UIHik, 
the Khdrijitc * Comniander of thc FaitbfuV wrote to Sioidk 
b, ^bayd, thc govemor of Ctcssphon, as follows: “We call 
you to the Book of God Almighty and Gloriotis^ and to the 
Stmna (nustom) oF tbc ProphcE—on whom bc pcact l^nd to 
the administration of Abu Bakr and ‘Ucoar—may God be 
well pleased witb them !—^and to rtnouiice *Uthraån and 
*AlI because they corrupted tbe true Fcligion and abandoned 
thc authonty of thc Book*^3 From this it appears that tho 
Khirijite program me was sienply the old Islam of cquality and 
fratemity, which bad nertr been fuUy reaJised and was now 
irtetricvably niLtied^ Thooreticaily, all devout Moslems shared 
in tbe desire for its restoration and condemned thc ucisting 
Government no less cordiaJly than did thc Khidjites^ What 
distinguishcd tbe latter party was the remorselcss severity with 
whicb they carried their pnnciples into aedoo. To them it 
was absolutely vital tbat tbc ImÅm, or head of tbc com- 


* Wellhaniciit DU Optto^ifUnsparUun Im al len Istam 

[Abkatiiilaa§en d<r KtfaigL Ga4lisi:ka/t eUr WisscxidiaftcH tti G^flinÉem, 
Pkil^-HUL I 0 *>i 3 i P- 8 ^he wiHIer ar^ts a^insi Biiipoow 

tluU thc oldest ECh^jilUs were noi Ime werc* in 

faet« even fuilher reenaved the rest cl Ihc mllttary colotiisU qI Eiifa 
and from their Bedotdn tradiHopau He pouita oat Ihal thc eitrcnac 
piety Ulf the Kcadci«—their OQnitfrrnl prayen, y\^s, and ncpetilioci^ of the 
Koran—exactly agrccs with whal rclatcd of thc Eh^jUes, and li 
^esoihed in liimtir language. Moreover, arntnig ihe olileat Khårijjtcs 
wc End menhw itadcoF a cempany clad In long idoitkfl pt of 

hurtivTI, which wcfc at that tinK a sfwcul mark of ascciidam. Finally, 
Ihe carUcsl aulhority |Abu Slilchoaf in T^hari, i, 3331^ L, fr regarde 

Ihe Khirijites aa an uffaboot from Ihe Rcader% and individuaJ 

Roders who afterwards hecaroe rabid Kharijitet 

» Laler, wheo maoy pon-Arab MhmIcids fotqed Ihc Khårijite rajika thc 
ficld of diolce wa« catended éo as U» Indtide fdmigncni and even »lavet. 

• Tahlri, il, 40 , 13 sq^. 
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munity, should nile in tlic nainc and according to thc 
of God ; tJiose wbo followed any other soaled their doom in 
ihe next world : eternal ssJvatitjn hung opon the cboicc of 
a, successor to the Prophet. Moslems who refosed lo execrate 
‘Uthmin and *AiJ were the worst of infidek ; it was ihc duty 
of every true bcltever to late part in the Holy W^ar against 
such, and to kill thcin, together with their wives and chUdrm. 
These atrocities recoiled upon tie insnrgents, who soon found 
tiemseJvB in danger of extemiinadoni M i Ider counsels began 
to prevaiL Tbus the Ibi^itcs {faUowcTS of ‘AbduUib b. Ibid) 
held it lawM to Hve amongst tic Moslcms and mix with 
tiem on terms of muiual tolerance. But compromise was 
in tnith incoinpatible with tic ruistm d*étrt of the KhirijiteSj 

naijwly» to establish the Idngdom of God upon the earth. 
This meant virtual anarchy: “thetr unbending logic shattered 
every constitution which it set up.” As ‘AU remarked,«they 
say, ‘No government' (/J faidro), but tiere miist be a go vern- 
ment, good or bad.”* Nevertheicss, it was a noble ideal for 
which they fought in pure devotion, iating, unlike the other 

polirical parties, no woridly Lnterests to serve. 

The same fierce spirit of fanaticism moulded their religious 
views, which were gloomy and austere, as befitted the chosen 

fcw in an ungodly world. ShahraståaJ, speaking 
TbdrniiciaL ^ ongiaal twelve thousand who rebelled 

(igainst ‘AU, describes them aa ‘ people of faating and 
praycf ’ {afiiu The Koran ruJed their 

Hvea and possessed their imaginatioua, so tJiat the histoiy 
of the early Church, the persecutions, martyrdoms, and 
triumphs of the Faith becanie a veritable drama which was 
being enacted by themselves, The fear of hell kindled in 
them an inquisitorial aeal for righteousnes. They serupu- 
lously examined tieif own belief as well as thai of their 
ncighbouTs, and woe to him that was found waiiting I A 

■ Shihrastanl, cO. iy Carrtoii, Part t. p. B*r I- 

■ ltn'd„ p. BA, 1. 3 fton) fi»L 
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single fikc step involved exconimimication from the palc ot 
and though the slip might be condonrd on proof of 
sLnccrc repentance, any Modem who had onec committed a 
moml sin was held, by che stneter Khirijites ae 

lease, to be incvitahly damned wiih che mfidels in everlast- 

ing iirCp 


Mueh mighe be written, if space Ulowed, conccmTng the 
wars of the Khirij-ites, their mosi ^mous chieB, the points on 
whicb they quarrelled, and the sccts i nto whicb they spli ti 
Here we cam only attempt to illustrate the general character of 
the movcEiicnt, VVe have touched on its politicaJ and religions 
aspccts, and shall now coticlude with some reference to i is 
literary side. The Khirijites did not produce a MiJton or 
a Bunyai^ but as Arabs of Bedonin stock they had a natura! 

gift of song, from whith they could not be 
wcaned j although, eceofding to the striet letter 
of the Koran^ poetry is a dcvilish invention 
improper for the pious Moslcm to mcddle with. But these 
are poems of a different order from the pagan odes^ and 
breathe a stem religious cntliusiasin that wouid have 
gUddened the Prophet’s heart* Ta^e, for example, the follow- 
itig verses, which were raade by a KMrijite in prbon: 




“ 'Tis time, O yc Scilers, for one who hath sold himselT 
To Godp that be sheuid arise and saddlc amaln. 

Fools! in the land of miscreanls wLll ye abidcp 

To be bunted down^ evtry man of you, and to be slain ? 

O wouid that I were among yoUp armed in maii, 

On the bact of my stoat-hbbod galloping war-horsc again \ 
And wouid that I wcrc nmong yoa, fighting yonr fæs^ 

, That mc, first of all, they might give deatli's beajeer to dmla I 
It gricvcs tnc soro that ye are startled and chased 
Lite beasts, while I cannot draw on the wretches prpfaue 
My sword, nor see them scattered by noble knights 
Who HEVET yidd an inch of the ground they gafo^ 


Tabari, ii, 36^ ti. y, ^ n~i^ 
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But where the strugglu liottcst« with Iteeo blades bew 
Thcir strcnuous way sind deeiil 'twere to refrain. 

Ay^ it gricves me iore tbai ye ir« oppressed ond wicmgcdj 
While I mvit drag Ln aoguish a capllve'5 cbaiiL" ' 


Qatari b. al-Fujl^si, the intrepid KhiHjitc Icstder who routed 
army ifter army sent a^insc him by almost as 

w«U as hc fougbL The verses rendered below 
are i neJ u ded in the ifirrndfc ^ and cited hy Ibn 
Khaliikån^ who declares that they would oiake 
a brave man of the grcatcsc coward in the world^ “I 
know of notbing on ebe subjocc to be comp^red wiih chem ; 
they could onJy have proceeded fironi a spirit thac scorned 
dbgrace md from a tridy Arabian sen timen c of valoux/^^ 

" I aay to my soul diamayed— 

* Courage I Thon canst not achieve, 

With praying, sin hour cf tife 
Bcyoo^ the appoioted tertn« 

Then cooragc on dcalh's dark fiuld. 

Courage I Impossible 'tis 
To live for cvcr and aye, 

Life is no hero's robe 
Of hooiotir: the dastsird vUe 
Also dofts il at last/ ~ 


The murdcr of ‘Uthmin broke the Moslem commtinityj 

whicb hsid hltherto been undividedf into cwo or parties 

— on e Ibr ^AU and the oth er for wiya. W ben 

the latter bccame Caliph he was no longer a party 
Icader, but head of the State, and his iht*a ceased to exist. 


TbShIlLtL 


Hcncefortb *th« par was ihc party of *Ali^ 

which regarded the House of the Prophet as the Icgidmate 
heirs to the succession/ Not content, however, with uphold- 


■ 44. 

' Ibn t£hal[fekan, ed. by Wllstenfeldf Ko. SSSi P- 55i L 4 H 3De Slane't 
tranilatian, toI it, p, 523. 
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ing ^Alf, as die worthiest of tfie Propliei*s Competnions and thc 
duiy ciccted Callph| against his rival, Mu^iwiya^ the bolder 

spirits took up an idea, wbidi emergcd about 
tilis time, that the Caliphace belonged to *Alf 
and his dcsccndants by Divinc right. Such is 
diG distinodve doctrinc of the Shi^ites to the present day. Ic 
ti generally thougbt to have onginated in Persia, where the 
S^nian kings used to assume the title of ‘god* (PahJavt 
imgh] and were looked upon as successive incarnacions of tbe 
Divine majesty^ " 


"Although the Shi'it«,*' says Doiy^ "offen found tficmscLves 
under the diicctton of Arab Icadcrs^ vho utLtised tbem in order 

to gaiu some personal end^ they were neverthcless a 
Persian seel at bo tt om: and it ts precisety herc thal 
the difference most ctearly ishowed ilsclf bctv^'cen the 
Arab race^ which lov« liberty, and the Persian mco, accuitoiued 
to slavish suhmission. For the Persaans, the principle of electiog 
the Prophet's successor was something onheard of axKl incom- 
prehensihlo. The only priadple which ihey recognised was f hat o( 
inheritance, and ^cc Mobammaå left no sons, they thougbt that 
his sOD-in-law 'All sitould have socceed^ bLin, and that the 
sovercignly was heneditary in his family^. Conscqucntlyp all the 
CsiliphA except 'Ali—Abii BaLrr ^Umar^ and 'Uthman, as well 
as the Unuyyads—werc in their eyes asurpers to whem no 
obedienco was due.^ The hatred which tbey felt for the Govern¬ 
ment and for Arab nUe conhrmed them tn this opinion ; at the 
same lime th^ casi covetotis looks on the wealth of their masters, 
Habituated, moreover, to see in thdj kings the descendauts of the 
interior divmittes, they transfeired this idoUtrous veneration to 'Alt 
and hU posterity. Absc^ute obedLetice to Ihe Imam of 'Ali's Hoose 
was in their eyes the most important duty j if that were fuLhlled al] 
Ibc rest mighl bc interpreted alU:god{;^ly and violated wlthoul 
scmplc* For tlicm the Imam was ever^-thing ; he was God made 
man. A servUe submissioxi accompanied by uumoralily was the 
lixasis of their system"® 


■ LkuVi ^55®* rjfcirfldf« (Freoch Irauslalfon by Victoc 

Chauvin), 219 «M' 
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Now, the Shl‘ite thcory of Divine Right certainljr har- 
monised wtth Pcrsian idas* bul was it also of Petsian 

origin f On the contraty, it seems (irst to have 
arisen among an obscurc Arabian sect^ the 
Saba’it«^ whcBe (bunder, ‘Abdutldh b- Sahå (propcrly, Saha*), 
was * native of San*å in Yemen, and is said to have been a 
Te«.* In ‘Uthmåft’s dme hc mmed Moslem and became, 
apparently, a traveUing missionary, « He went from place to 
placc,” says the histori2n,“scclting to !cad the Mosletns mto 
error.'’* Wehearof him in the yiiåz,then in Ba^ra and Kiifij, 
then in Sy ria. FiitaUy he settlcd in Egypt, where he preached 

tlic docirine of palingenesis {raj^a). “ It is stiange inded,” he 

“that anjf eme sbould bclicvc in the 

rtiurn of Jesus den jr the ircturit 

of which God has announeed 

(Kor. XKviiij 8 s). 3 Furthermore, there arc a thousand 
Piophcts, every one of whom has ati executor (w/jfJ], and 
the executor of MuUmmad is ‘AH,* Mu^tnmad is the last 
of the Prophets, and *Ali is the last of the cxecutofS. 

Sabd, therefbre, regarded Abii Bakr, *Ontar, and *Uihinin as 
usurpere. He set on foot a wldesprcad coiispiracy in fevonr 
of ‘AIE, and carrid on a s«ret correspondcncc wiih ihc 
disaffeeted in various piovincc of the Empire.^ According 


IXKtriu 

ItinSibi. 


Ibn 


■ WeUhjinsert thints Utat ibe dogmatics of the Shlll« arc deriTrd from 
Jewtsh rather Uiw frem Pci^i sonrces. Sce his aoeotmt of the Saba'it« 
in hia moal instnictivc pap«, to which I have already rafefted, D« 
Tdi^is-ptUiiixhfn Oj^sitiatupaTi^en •«" aif*" Wii«i (v4ih. diir Ktnis, 
G«, der WissensehafUM « GStbntoi, PkiL-HUt. åCTass*. lyoil, p. 89 s<W- 

* 'ifibari, 3943V ^ i- t 

■ »fto Koran far JlAu |rrf.s w 

mili bring tft« to ff frium " to M«aa). 

The ambigtiLly of Uld i#ord meaning 'place of relttfn* ima^dd^ gm 
wmie colour to Ibn Sabi't eontentiDn Ihat it allud«! to the relurn of 
Mu|^3mFnal at the end of tbe wwliL *rht d»ccnl of Jefitrt oa eartb J* 
reckoned by Uodenu xnoag the greater iSgni which witl p«tcd* Ihe 

KeftiirrecUon. 

* Thi» Is a JtvlMh Mea. *jUi stands Jo the aainc rdation to Mutammad 

la AAfxm. lo MoMSr * X^barip tot fiL 
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to Shahrastini^ he vra baiiiished by *A!J for s&ying, “ Them 
art thou” [anta ÆFi/a), i.r.^ “ Thou art GocL*"* This rcfcfs 
to the dcctrine taught by Ibn Sabi and the cxtrcmc ShJ'itcs 
{Ghuiét) wbo de rive frooi him, that the Di vine Spiiit wbidi 
dwdb in every prophec and passes succcssivciy from onc to 
another was transfused| at Mubammad's death, in to *All, and 
from *A]{ into his descendents wbo suceceded him in the 


Imdinate. The Saba^ites also hdd tha c chc Imam might sulFcr 
a teinporary occultadon (ghayta\ but that onc day he woiild 
Tcturo and fil! the carth with justice. They t^Hcved the 
milleDiiium to be ncar at hånd, so that the number of Tmiens 


was 


at Eist Limited to four. 


(t 713 A.x^^) says:— 

*' Four compicte are thé Tmims 
^Ali and hLs three good sons, 
One was faithfui and devont ; 
One^ mttil with waving Sags 


Dwells on Motint Radwa, con* 
oealed t 


Thus the poci Kuthayyir 


of Quraysh, the lords tyf Right: 
each of tbem a shlnmg Hght. 
Karbala bid one from sight i 
his honeincn he shaJl lead to 
fight, 

Hosey he drinks and waicr 
bright." • 


Tbe Messianic idea is not peculiar to the Shl^ites, bui was 
brought into Islam at an carlj pertod by Jewish and Christian 
convert^ and soon csmbtished itsclf as a part of Muhimmadan 
belief Tradiiions asedbed to the Propbet began to dreubte, 
dedaring that the approach of the Last Judgmenc would be 
bcralded by a rime of tnmiilt and confusion, by the return oF 

Jesus, who wouJd stay the Antichrist 
and finally by the coming of the Mahdi^ 

* the God-guided one,* who would fill the carth 
with jusrice even as jt was then filled with violenee and 
iniquity« This expectation of a Dclivercr descended from the 


* S-t^rastam, ed by Cnrctnnp p. tji, L 15, 

* sa. I. ly «IS1. The three Hm ot ‘Ali are HeutayiL 

i£bd Mu^aminad iboo 'l-hEuufiyyo. 
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Prophet nms through the wholc histoiy of the Shl^* As 
wc have seen, dietr supreme rcligtous ebief^ were the of 

Housc, caeh of wbom trajKCOittcd hi^ authortty to hk 
In the coiLTSC of tLinc disputer arosc as to the 
One setre aclcnowlcdged only seven Icgitimatc 
ImimS) while anotber earried the Dutciber to trwdvc* The 
last Lnim of the * Seveners* {ai-SahHyya\ who are com- 


successor« 

succession^ 


moniv called IsmiHlTs, was I^uhamnaad b. and of the 

‘Twelvcrs’ {ai-lthffé~^&ihartyya) Muhammad b. al^yasan.' 
Botb ihose personages vanished niysteriously about 77 ^ 

870 A*D., and tbetr rcspecrive fbllowers, refudng to helle ve 
that chcy were dead, asserted that their Imim had withdrawn 
himsclf for a season frotn mortal dght^ but that hc woidd 
surely return at last as the promised AÆahdL It would take a 
long while to enumerate all the pretenders and fknatics who 
have cEiumed this titte«* Two of them foiinded the Fitimid 
and Almohadc dyn asties, which wc sball mention elscwhere^ 


but they generally died on the gihbct or tlie baEtle-ficId« The 
ideal which theji » to Speak, incamated did not perish with 
them. Mahdiism, the Jaith in a divinely appointed revolution 
which will sweep away the powers of evil and tisher in a 
Golden Age of justict atid tmrh such as the world has never 
knovm, b a present and inspiring faet whkh deserves to be well 
weighed by those who doubt the possibility of an Tslamic 

Refortnation« 

The Shf^ began as a polittcal l^ctioni but it could not 
remain so for any length of ciine^ bccause in Islam politics 
aiways tend to take rcligious ground, just as the successful 
religious fcrormer invariahly bccomes a ruler^ The Saba^ites 


furnished ihe Shl^ice movement with a tbcDlogical basis ; and 


* Concemitig the origin o( these «cl» 3 «# Profwft« Browne's UL 
ej Pnrwi, vol« 1* p, seq. 

■ See Darmestcljcr'a mleretliisg essay, Makdi lUjatis ta 
ridam jtnqu^^ jmi fmn The sah]^^ is irealed mare tden- 

tificaUy by biiouck Har^ronje in his paper Der Mah4if repriiited from the 
RfVUe c^nuile irticmah^ifuilf 
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ihe magere of ^tisayn, foliowed by Mukbt^^s rebellion^ 
Bopplicd che indispensable element of enthu^iasm« Withln a 

fcw years alter the death of Hu^tayn hb grave at 
al KarbalÅ was aiready a place of pilgrimage for the 
ShiHtcs. Wben the ^Penitetite’ 
revolted in 684 tbey repaired thirher ajid lifted their voiccs 
simultaneously in a loud wail, and wept^ and prayed God that 
Fie would forgive them for having deserted the PropheVs 
grandsoit in his hour of need. “O God J ” exclaimed their 
chicf^ have mercy on Husayn, iht Martyr and ihc son of a 
Martyr^ the Mahdt and the son of a Alahdi^ the Siddfq and 
the son of a giddiq I » O God ! wc hear witness that we follow 
their Txrligion and cheir path, and thac wt are the fæs of thcIr 
stayers and the friends of those who love them*” “ Hcre is the 


Slvitlt 


Uukht^. 


germ of the rebtiyfli, or Passion Play% which arc acted every 
year on the loth of Mujarratn, wherever ShPites are to be 
found^ 

But the Moses of the ShlX chc man who showed thetn the 
way to victory although ht did not lead them to it, is un- 

doubtedJy Mukhtir^ He came forward in the 
naroc of ^Alfs son^ generally known 

as Ihnu T-Hanafiyya after his mother^ Thus he gained the 
support of the Arabian Shi'iies, properly so calledj who were 
devoted to *AU and hb Hoctsei and Idd no scress upon the 
cireumstan ce of descent firom the Frophei;^ whereas the 
Persian adherenis of the Shl^a made it a vital matter, and held 
accordingly that only the sons of ^AIJ hy hb wifc Fåpma were 
ful ly qualilicd Imims. Rabing the cry of vengeance for 
Husayn, Mukhtir carried thb prty al&o along with him. In 
6S6 he found hitnseif ma&ter of Kåfa. Neither the result of 
hb tnumph nor the tapid overthrow of hb power eoncerns us 


I meaiis * vwadous,* Ptofe&sor remarka thal in ihis mot 

the tiollou of * vwaeity* easily paw* into thai <d *emluranet,' ^fortltudcH* 

* T^barv ^ 5^^ The« * t^nUenta ' were fr« Aiain of Kiifa, a faet 
which, as WclIhaiiMn has notlctd, woqJd setna to indicale that the 
is SemitiC in ongtiu 
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hcTBj but somcthing niust hc said about the aims and cbaracccr 
of thc movcmcnt whicK h.n htaded. 


“ Mdtc tJiaij hulf tht fyflpiilatioii of Kdfa was ojroposed of AfdwJ/r 
(CHents), who monopolised haudicraft^ tradcp and commerce. Thcy 

wm mostly Pcrsans in race and language: tbey 
^ ^ priseners of war and had ihere 

^ pas^ over to lilain t theu thcy were mannmilted by 
Ifaeir awuers and roceived as clieats Into tho Arab txibos^ so tbal 
tbey now occupied au ambiguous posiboa being 

no longer slaveSj but sUU very dependemt on their patrons : needing 
Ibdr protection. bound to thcir service, and forming their retinuo in 
pcaoe and war, fn these MmtdU, who were endtled by virtoe of 
Islam to more than the * dominant Arabism" alfowed thcrtip Ujo hope 
now davmed of freeing themsdyes from dientship and of rising to 
full and direot partidpatian in tbe Moslem stato.^ “ 


MukhtÅr^ thougli biniself an Arab of noble (amily^ mistcd 
the Afwd/f and treat«) them as equals^ z proceeding whidi 

was bitterly resemed by the privileged class* 
**Yoii bave taJten away our clients who are ihc 
booty wblch God bescowed upon us togctberwitb 


this country. Wc emandpated them, boptng to reccive the 
Divine recoropense and rewand, hnt you would not rest until 
you made them sharers in our booty.”* Mufchrfr 



gjving tbc Mavfåli their due—they were Moslems and bad 
the right, as sueb^ to a sbare in ihe revenues. To the haughty 
Arabs, bowever, it appeared a monstrous thing that tbc 
despised foreigners should be plactd on chc same levd with 
themsdves. Thus Mukhdr was throv^n into che arms of the 

and the movcmcnt now bccame not so 
mueh aiitUU mayyad as anti-Arabiam Here is 
the tuming-poinc in the hbtory of the Shl%. Its 
swdlcd by chousands of Perslans imbued with 
doctrines of the Saba^ites wJiich have been 


FenUn Lntjlap«K* 
tMlAfl 9u-a. 


ran 

tbc 


ks 


cxcremc 


I WcUbaiucD, Dk OppouHcnr^arlcififi p- 

■ ii* 650^ t 7 flqqi 
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slcctched above^ and ^niniatfid by the intense h^tred nf a down-^ 
trodden praplc towarefs thdr conqueror^ and oppressors. 
Conscquemly ihc ShJ^a assurocd a religions and cnthiisiaitic 
character^ and stmet oui a new path which led it farther and 
fiirther from the oithodox creed. The docirine of ^Intcrprc^ 
ration ’’ [Ta'ur//^ open ed the door to alt sorte of extravagan t 
idos, One of the prindpal ShlHtc secK, the Hishimiyya, held 
that “ there is an esoteric side to every thing extcrnal, a spirit 
to every form, a hidden mcaning(^d^ttii/) tp every rtvelation, 
and to every similj tude in ih is worid a, corresponding rcality in 
the other wortd 5 thai *Alf United in bis owfi pcrsion the 
knonriedge of all mysieries and comm unicated it to his son 
Muhamimd Ibnu *Uyanafiyya, who passed it on to his son 
Abu Hishim i and that the possessgr of this universal know- 
Icdge IS the true So, without ccasing to be Moslcm* 


in name, the Shi^ties transmuted Islam into whatever shape 
they plcased by virtuc of a my^tical interpretation based on the 
mfaliiblc authortty of the House of Muljiammad, and out of the 
ruins of a poHtical party there gradually arose a great rchgious 
organisation in which men of the most direfse opinions ojuld 
Work toget her for dcliverance from the Umayyad yoke^ The 
first step towards this deveiopment was made by Muklitar a 
versatilc genius who scems to have combined the parts of 
political adventurer, social reformer, prophet, and charlatan. 
He was erushed and his Pcrsiim sJlics were dccimatrd, but the 
seed which hc had sown bore an abundant hajvest whetij sixty 
years later, Abå Muslim unfarled the black standard of tJ]"c 


*Abhasids in SJiurasdri. 


Concerning the origin of the oldest theoJogical sects in 
Islam, the Mmjftcs and the MuHazilites, we possess loo littlc 
contcmporaiy evidente to make a positive statement It is 
probable that the laiier at any rate arose, as Von Kremer 
has suggested, under the inducnce of Grctk thcologians, 
^ Shahraatani, Hurbniiikcr's Part ], p, 
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cspecially John of DaiMscus and his pupil, Thcodone Abucara 
(Abu Qurra), tbc Bishop of yarrin.* Christiana werc frecly 

admittcd ta chfi Umayyad court. The Chnstian 
ikJS^£!5^Li, al-Akh^ was poet-laureatt^ while injuiy of his 

co-rcligionists held high offices In tbc Government. 
Moslcms and Christians exchanged tdeas in fHcndly disciissian 
or controvcrsially« Armed with the hair-4plitting wcapon« of 
Byzantine theology, whicb they sexm Icarned to nse unJy too 
well, the Aiabs piocccded to try thcir cdge on the dogmas of 
Islam. 

The Jeadtng article of the Muijitc creed was this, that no 
One who professed to believa in the One God could be 

declared an i nfidel, whatever sins hc might 
Tbi itvjjUL unti! God Himsclf had given judgment 

against him.= The Murjices were » called because they 
deferred {srje^a = to defer] thcir decision in sucb cases and 
Jelt the sitinerV ^tc in suspense, so long as it was doubtful-S 
Tbis principlc they appLied in different ways. For example, 
they rcFused to condenm *A 1 J and ‘Utbman outright, as the 
Kharijites did. ^^Both ^All and ^Uthmin,'* they said, “werc 
servaiits oF God, and by God alone must they be judged ; it is 
□ot for us to pronoimcc cl ther of them an infidel, notwith- 
standmg tbat they rent tbc Moslcm pcoplc asunder .*'4 On 
tbe otber hånd, tbc Murjites equally rejected ihc pretcnsions 

* Von Kremerf CuIiur^e^uHt. p. 3 

* Hue bdt iicoannt oi the Morjiles tbai hlthcrte ^ppeared Ei 

ODOlaiiied in a paper by Van VEotecip catUlcd InSjå [Z.DJt.O^ toE* 45, 
P« lOi The reader may ooeeiilt Shahrajianip tiaarbnlckcr's 

Irans., Part p. 156 \ Qoldziher, Mukamra^aiå^dU Part 

p. iqq, ; Van VlotCfi, ^raéf, p, seq, 

I Van Vlottn thinks thai [n the tiittt ic ^UiirjiEe'' (inujyj*) Iberc b an 
allusion to Koran, he, 107 : othm orv nfnamiid (rtfu7Wfld) u#ltl 

God dKTtff; itAriAer Hc jAnJ/ fmnuh tHtm at iakc OH ihcm—J^ 
GOft U hunnn^ and visA.** 

* Cf, the pæiu <4 Th£bit Qufna he. p. nhldh «tatef 

tbc ^rth 6 ic Maijite Uoctrine in papubr tonn. Tbe anthoTp who was 
himscif a Uurjilei Lved |c Khun£s^ during tbc IaUct half oC tbc tind 
century a.u. 
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Qiade hy thc Sh(Hte9 on bcbalf of *Ali and by che Umayyads 
on bchalf of Mu^iwiya* For the most part they maintamcd 
a neutral accitude cowards the Umayyad Government: they 
ivete paffiivc rcsistert^ eontent^ as WclIJiausen puts it, ' 


“to 

* f 

stand up for the impcrsonal Law,” Somerimes^ howeverj they 
tumed the prindple of toleradon against their mler^ Thus 
Flårith hp Surayj and other ArabUn Mtirjites joincd che 
oppressed Afav/dii of IChurisin to whom the Governmene 
denied those rights vhicti they had acquired by con- 
version** According to the Murjite vhwj these PersianSj 
having professed Islam^ shouLd no longer bc tieated as ux- 
paytng inÆdek The Murjitcs broughi the same tolerant 
spin c into religion« They set faich above works, emphasised 
the Love and goodness of God^ and held that no Moslem would 

m b» ^Fwån^ went so 
Lcrely an inward con^ 
viction; a man might openly profess Cbnsdanky or Judaism 
or any form of unbclief wkhout ccasing to be a good Moslgm^ 
prov ided only c hat he acknowlcdged AUab wtch his heart." 
The cnodeiatc school found their most ilLustrious representative 

[n Abd Hamfii {f 767 A.i>,)j and through this greai di vine_ 

whosc foUowers to-day are counted by millions—their liberal 
doetnnes were difllised and perpetuated^ 

During the Umayyad pertod Ba§ra was the intellcctual 
Capital orlslam, and in that dty we lind tbe first traces of a 


be damned cverlastingly: Some, tike Jahi 
&r as to declare that laith {ftnén) was 


TnnM. which maintained che prindple that thought 

niust be firce in the search for tmth* The origin 
of the Mu^tazilitcs as they are generally called, 

takffi us back to the famous divine and asteiiCf Ijiasan of 
Ba^ra (+718 a-D.). One day he was asked to give his opinion 
ort a point regarding which the Murjilcs and tbe Khirijites 
held opposite views, nam dy ^ whether thosc who had tommitted 


V Van vieten, La dcminaUom 9^ sqq. 

■ Ihn Ifimr cLted So Z.DM.G^ vaL 45^ p, 169^ n. 7^ Jafam abgid 
747 wa« a PefMin, u Biiebt be infemd from the boidnee« of hia 
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3. gmr^n sSould bc decmcd trelicvcrs or uabeEicvci:^ Whilc 
H a^n v?^ cofisidering thc qucstion, ooe of his pupils^ Wåstl 
(aocording 10 anothtsr cradidon, ^Amr b, *Ubayd) rcplied 
tliÆt sucb persons were fieithcr beiievers nor luibclievcrs^ but 
should bc nuiked in an interniediate State. Ht then turned 
aside uid bc^ to eJtplain thc groonds of his asserdon to a 
group which gaehered about him in a different part of thc 
mosque. IJasan said : “ has aeparated hLmscIf from us 

{iUa^la \ and on thisaccoimt thc followers of W£$il 

were □amed ‘ Mu‘iaai(ites,’ r^,, SchJsmatScs, Although ihc 
story tnay not be litcndly true, it b probabljr safc to assmne 
that the new sect origtnated in Basra ainong the ptipils of 
^asan,* who was the life and soul of the relfgicms movement 
of the firet century a*h. The Mu'tazilite heresy, in its 
earliest fonn, is connccied with the doctrine of Predesti nation. 
On this subjeci the Koran speaks with two voices. Mj ham- 
mad was anything but a logically esaet and consistent thinker. 
Hc was guided by the impuJse of che moment^ and neither he 

nor his hearers perccivcd^ as laCcr Moskms did^ thai thc lan¬ 
guage of the Koran ts often con traJictory. Thus in thc 
prcsc’HC instance tcxts which iniply che njoral responsibiiity nf 
man for his actions— Evfjj mti it i tt pltdgt {with 
God) whnt it hath fvrcu^fii ^ ^ ^ ff^hm git$d 
himxfif, and u/hm dsiS «?// dxs It ageimt 
stand aide byside with ochers which dcebre tbat God leads men 
aright or astra^f as He pleascs; that thc bearts of che wicked 
arc scaled and thcir cafs made deaf to the tnitb j and that 
they are certainly doomed to perdition^ Thia fotaliadc view 
prevaiied in thc first centary of Islam* and the dogma of Pre- 
destination was almost luiivcrsally accepted. ■ Ibn Qucayba, 


* Hatan lurnBeU icicUne^l for a time to the doctrine i£ ftcc-will, irat atter' 

wards ijave U np [iba QuUyba, Kifdbu p. He is md lo 

have bcld ihat everythiag happena by (atc+ cswcpt sin cd. 

by T. W. Amotdr p* la, 1 .3 froen fool), Sec, however. ShihniAlini, tiaar^ 

brilcker'S lians., PM p. ^ 

* Kmn, bdtiVp^]. 


3 all, 
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howcvcr, mcn tions thc na mes of twcnty-scven per^ns who held 
the opinbn that mca^is actioiis are frcfc® Twoamong thtaXy 
Ma'badal-JnhanI and Ab& Marwdn Ghayiiji, who wcrc pul to 

deaih by ^Abdu M-Malik and son Hishain, do no[ appcar to 
have bcen condcmned as herctic^ but rather as cncmies of the 
Umayyad Government,^ The real founderof ihc Mu^taziEitcs 
was Wå^il b* ‘Ati (t 74S a.d 0^3 who added a second Cardinal 
doctrinc to that of free-will* He denicd the existence of thc 
Di vine attributes—^Powcr, Wisdom^ Life, &c,—on the ground 
thatsucb qualidcs^ if conccived as cternal^ would destroy the 
Unity of God, Hcnce the Mu^tazllitcs caltod iheinseLves 
* the partisans of Unity and Justicc ' (; 
of Untty for the rcason whlch has bcen caplained, and of 
Jusdce, because they held that God was not the auihor of evil 
and thai Kc would not puiiish His crcatures except for actions 
withm thdr controL 7 The furthcr development of ihcsc 
Radonalistic Idcas belongs to the *Abbisid period and will bc 
discussed in a subsequent chaptcr. 


CnvtJi of 


The founder of Islam had toa much human nature and 
common sense to demand of his country men such mortifying 

austerities as werc practi^ by the Jewtsh Essencs 
and the Christian monks. His religion was not 
whhout ascedc featujesir,^-, the Fast of Ramadln, 
the prohibitioii of wine, and tlit ordinance of the pilgrimagc, 
but these can scarcely be caiJcd unreasonable* On ihe other 
band Muhammad condemned celit»icy not onJy by hispersonal 


* fj'Cd^u 'S-Ma*4rTf^ p, 301 * ThoM who held Ehe doctrine ot free^wUI 
WTTt called the Qadariica (di-^add-paxydi}p from qa4ar [power]y whkh mxy 
dcnotc (i) the power of God to determine human aeUouÆ^ tbc 

power of man to detennine hh own actioiii. Their oppottents aascrled 
ibat men ad emder oampcUsicia * heace they werc oalled tbe 

[atjaritet 

■ As re^rdft Gkayl^ sec ed- by T, W, Amoldi, p, 15^ 

I, 16 f qq* 

i ibn Khaliildn, Dc Stanc'a ttaniialioiv voL {14 642 ^ Shahrastdni, 

UaiLi. by HaarbrCkk^Tp Part t, p. 44- 
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exstniplc but alsa by prccepL “Therc h no monkcry in 

hc is repoited to have said, and there was in 
nothing of ther kind for more than a tentuiy after his death. 
DiiHng this timcj hawcvcr, asceticisin made groat strides. It 
was the in cv i tablo oiitcamo of tho Muhammadan coneoprion 
of Allahjn which the attributes of mercy and love are over- 
shadowed by those of majestyj awe^ and vengeaiice. Tbe 
terrors of Judg^ient Day so powerfully described in the Koran 
wero realised witb an intonsity of conviction which it is 
diflScnlt for ns to imaginc. As Golddber has observed, an 
cxaggeratod conscioiisness of sin and the droad of Divino pimish- 
ment gave the first impuls« to Mos) em ascetkism, Tims wc 
read that Tamim al-Dirt, onc of the Prophet^s Companions^ 
who was fbnncrly a Christian, passed tho wholc nighe un til 
daybrealc, ropoating a single verso of tbc Koran (xlv^ 20) 

“ th theife wh^ wri tvU ihirtÅ thai xtiall maåe ifirm tVfn 
m ifiMf wh^ httitVi ihaf thiif hfi and dcath 

thaiJ hf nquair /// they judg* ^ . Abu ‘1-Dardd^ mother 
of the Companioni, used to say : ^Ifyo kfievF what yc shail 
SCO after death, yc would not eat food nor drink water from 
appedte, and I wish that 1 wCTC a tree which is lopped and 
then devourod/^* ^ Thore were many who shared tbese views, 
and thoir detormination to renounce the world and to live 
soicly for God was strengthened by their disgtist with a 
tyrannical and inipious Govemroent, and by the atmost untn- 
tcmiptcd spcctacie of blotMishcd, rapinc, and civil war. Hasan 

of Ba^m {+728)—wo have already met him in 
comiocdon with the Mu'tazititos—is an out- 
standing figur c in this early aseetk movement, which 
proceeded on orthodox lincs .3 Fear of God seizod on him 

ihat, [n the words of his biographer^ ^it scemed 


so mi 



■ S 1 ia*r£iif, t,awåqiki$ TitPTti^r am.J, p- 31- ' 

i See Von Kretner, Utfrxhende ^ 5a micI- I Goldniher, Af 

flM- (Tjrfrtrni OmnUti foufnalj voL 13* 

P- 35 «IS 4 . 

16 
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35 though Hcll-fire had been creatod for him alone/’ * AU wh» 
Icnlced on his face thought that be musi have been reccnilf 
ovcrtakcn by seme ^cat calatnity.® Otie day a (riend saw hlm 
weeping and asked hitn tic caiisc. “ I weep, he replicd, 
“for fear that I have done something luiwittingly and 


urlntentiortally, or coounitted some fauk, or spelten some 
word which is nnpleasing to God: then He may have wid, 

‘ Begone^ for now thou hast no more honour In My court, 
and ienceforth I will not receive anything ffom thte,’”3 
Al-Mubarrad retitcs that two monks, comiiig from Syria, 
entered Basta and looked at Hasan^ whercupon one said to the 
other^ “ Let ua turn asldc to visit this man, whose way of lifc 
appeais Like thai of the Mesatah/’ So they wtiit, and they 
found him supporttng his chin on the palm of his hånd, while 
He was saying —^ How 1 nwrvel at who haiE been 

ordcred ta lay in a stock of provisioas and havE betn 
summoned to set out on a journeyj and yct diE forctnosi- of 
liiem Etays for the hiiadermost ! Wonld thai I kr\tw 
thsy arc waidng for I ” * The followiiig utterancE^ are 
charaettrktic ;— 


God hath made fasting a Hlppodrome (place or time of training) 
for Hia sennmla* that tbcy tnay race towards obcdJeace to Him.* 
Some como in first ond win the pfize, whik otbm are leit behmd 
and retum disappomted f and hy my Ufe, if the lid were removed, 
the well-doer wonld be diverted by his weU^oing, and the evil- 
doer by bis evii-doing, from wearing new f^mccits or from aQoiaU 

ing his hair/'* 


■ Sha'dbiii p. iJL 

* QiKhiyrl't JfiKflm a.n.), p, 7?t h 

I radJifayatu "/-dwiijrdor Firidu^ddln *Attir, Part 1 , p, ^ 7 , t 8 of my 
edition. 

* Kdfnil (ed. by Wrighl}, p. SI, h 

* The point of Ifaia mclaphor Ue* In the faet thai Arab horw wcte pot 
w abort conunoiifl dtuHog Ihc period oi UalniDg, which nsoaUy began 

(orty daya hefore Ihc race. 

» KtSmd, p- SJp line 
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" Youm£«tonfi of thero with white skLn^nd dcllcate compleiionk 
speediog aJodg th$ path ti v^liyt heshaketh his hlpsand dappeth 
his sides and saJtb^ * Here am recognise mc I' Yt$t we nccogpise 
and thnu art hateful to God and hatefuJ to good mea/^ ■ 

L '^Tho bonotics of God arc too numerous to be acknowledged 
uniess with His help^ and Iht ans of Man are too numerous for him 
to escape therefrom uniess God pardon them." " 

"The wonder ts not how tho lost were loslp but how the saved 
werc saved.'* 

•^Clcansc yt these hearts (by meditation and remembrance of 
God)j for they are quit:k to nist ? and restrain yo thtse for 
Ihey desire eagorly, and jf ye restrain them not, they wdl dragyou 
to an eviJ end,”' * 


The Sufjs^ coficcrning whom we shall say a few w^orJs 
presentiy^ ckiio Hasan as onc of thenwlvcs^ and wfth jusdee 

in so får 35 ho anached importance to spiritual 
righteousness, and was not satisRed whh merely 
extcrnal acts of devotion. graln of genuine 

piety,” he declarcJ, “i* hetter than a tbousahdfotd wcight of 
fasting and prayer/' s But althougfi some of his sayings which 
arc recorded in the later biogiaphies I end colour to the Action 
that he was a fuU-blown Sdfl, tbere can bc no douht that hts 
mysdeism — -if it desen'« thatnamc — was ofthe most tnoderace 
type, cntircly beting the glow and cxalration which we find 
in the saintly woman, Ribi^a al-*Adawiyya, with whom legend 
associates him.^ 


The ofigin of the name ‘SufT* is expbined by the Sdfis 
thcitiscJvcs in many difTcrcnt ways, but of the derivations 

* Kfrail^ p+ 58,1, li4_^ * /ferd., p, 67^ U p. 

* p, 9 ^ L 14 ^ * p. 130, 1 . + 

> QDBhayrri p. 6 ^, last Imc- 

* ]t II notewQfthy tbat Qufihayri{t td?^ one ot the nldcit aulbod- 

ties on åotA not indudo ^d5an amonj^ Lhe Shaykhs whose 

hioøraphiei are given in the RiidJff jpp- hardJy mentions him 

above hatf a doien times in the ooixrse of hia worfc. The aayings of 
Kasan whith hc dtei arc of the same chiracto^ as tbose prnerved in the 
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Hit dcrtntioa [naduif^si ble on Jinguistic groiuidsj 


which have been proposed oniy three posse$^ any cbim to con- 
sideradon, vi^, those whteh connect h wlih troede (wisc) or 

with fafd (pur i ty) or wfth fåf (wqol),* The 

oa 

into which wc need nat encer, tJiough ic may be 
remarked that the derivation from fn/d is consecrared by the 
authorigr of the Sufl Saints, and is generally accepted in the 
East.!* The rcason for this preference appears in such defini¬ 
tions as ^^Thc is he who keeps his heart pure with 
God," 3 ^^^ufiism IS * the being chosen for purity■ 
wboever is thus chosen and made pure from all except God 
is the true Sdfl."+ Understood in this sense, the word had a 
lofty signi5cance whtch commended it to the eleCL Never- 
theless it can bc tracked to a quite humble sourcc. Woollen 
^rments were froquently worn by men of ascctic Jjfe in the 
early times of Islam in arder (as Ibn IChaJdån says) that they 
might disiingubh themselves from thosc who afiecced a mare 
luxtirious fasbion of dress. ; Hence the nime 
denotes in the first instance an ascecic clad in wool (fi/), just 
as theCapuchins owcd their designation to the hood {capputa^) 
which they wore. According to QlIsbayT^J the term came 
into common use before the end of (he second cenrary of the 
Hijra (—815 a.d*)* By tkis time^ however, the aseetic move- 
ment in Islam had to sorac eatent assumed a new character, 
and the mcan ing of * if the word aJready existed, mutst 
have undergone a Corrcsponding changc. It seems to me not 
uniikely tbat the epithet in question marks the poini of 

^ See NQkIcke'« artiele, * Ln toI. 48^ p. 45. 

■ Art allusion to occara ln Ihlrtecn out af the seventy definitions of 
^uJl and whfch arc ccmlamed hi tbe Toffhkiratu 

'l~Av>iiyd, or ^‘Metacinaf the Saintar" of the weU^own Persiaii mystiq^ 
Fanda'ddin "Aitar It cimi 1330 Å* 0 .)t whercas fii/ Is uienUadc^ ooJy 
twlæ. 

> Said hj Oiiilir [the turc4ooted], who died fn 

* &ud bf Jujiaydef Baghd^ otic of tht mijn ^defefated 

Shayklu. 
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departurc from orthodox isccticism små that, as Jåmf States, 
it was first applied to Ahil Håshim of Kii& before 800 a.d,)^ 

who foutided a monastery for ac 

in Palestine. Be that as it may, the diSr- 
itncrion between ascetidsm (su/Ad)and a 

disrinetion which answers, broadly speaking, to the wW furga^ 
tiva and the vis of Western medieval mysticisni— 

begins to show Ilself before tfae ciqsc of the Umayyad period, ajid 
rapidly devdops in the early - Abhåsid age under the mfiuence of 
foreign ideaa and, in partlcular, of Greek philosophy« Leaving 
this later development to be dtscussed in a subscqutnt cbapter, 
wc shall now briedy consider the origin of properly so 

calJed and the first manifestatiofi of the pcculiar tendencies cn 
which tt Is based. 

As regards its ongin, wc cannot do betler than quote the 
observations wich which Ibn Khalddn (t 1406 a.d*) intro- 
duces the chapter on §iUiisin in tbe Prolegovnena to his great 
historical work 

'^TJiis is One of the reh^ous Sciences which were borti in Idam. 
Tbe way el the was regarded by Khc ancient Moslems æd 

rba KiuUaq'i thcir illustrfous men—the Ccitipanions of the Prophet 
MCTat the Successors and the 

of^uiiiMUL which came after them—as ihc w'ay of 

Tnith and Salvadon. To be assiduoos IfX piety, to give up all eJse 
for Qod's sakcj to turn away from worldJy gaiids and vanitieSj to 
renounce picasurc, weaJth, æd power^ which arc the general 
objecti of huuiæ amblljoa^ to absndon society æd lo lead in 
seciustoo a lifc devoted solely to the service of God —ihesc were the 
fundamenlal prindplcs of ^uhistn which prevailed æiong tbe 
Companions atid the Moslems of old dme^ WheOp however, in 
the sccond gcneratiDn and afterwaids worldly tastes became widely 
$pread, and men no longer ^hrank from such contamlnatiOD, those 
who made piety their aim were disdngulshed by the titlc of $¥fis 
OT J/uf£L5flwnfl/fl faspirants to Su&i™).^ 




* tbn Kbalddn'^sAfif^a^imd{B^^iout, 1900)^ p. 4673^vot- in, p- 
cdtheFrench transUtion by DeSlaw. The same things are said at greaLor 
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From this it is clear i hat SiiRssm, if not originally tdcntical 
wicb the ascctic revolt of whteh^ as wc have wen^ tizsAn of 

was the most conspieuous representative^ 

Hit nriEol fanB _ .L * t 

at any mte arosc out of that movement. le was 
not a specalarivE systecii likc the Muhazilite 
heresyj but a practical religion and rule cf life. ^ We derived 
SsifiJsm/" said Jimayd, ^from fascing and taking leavcoF the 
World and breaking lami liar ties and rcnouncing what men 
deem good ; nol from disputation ** Theoldest 

Siifis were asccdcs and hermits, bul they were aJso something 
more* Thcy brought out the spiritual and mystical element in 
Islatn^ or brought Lt irij. if they did not find it there already^ ~ 

“ Sdfiisnij” says Suhrawardt^« neitlier 'povcriy* 
nor asccdcisni but a cerm which comprebends the \4tsis 

of bothf cogetber with sometbing hesides. With- 
out tbese superadded ^ualities a man is not z 
though bc may be an aseeric or a lakir 

It Ls said tbat, notwiciistanding the ex- 
ccUcncc of * paver ty,* the end thereof 1$ only tbe beginning 
of A Litcle furtber on hc explains the difiercnce 

ihus;^— 


Tto* dlAtrcPC« 
bciwHa 
■KTtICiml 
«Kt: 


** The fatir holds faat to bis' poveriy ^ and ts profoundly con- 
vinced of Eta supertof meriL Hc prtfers it to ri^es becau&e Le 
longs for the Di vine recompense of which his failh assures hint * . ^ 
and whentver hc contempLafea the everlasting reward, hc abatuina 


from Uie deetiag joys ol this warld and embraces poverty and 
indigence and fears tliat if he shooid ceaac lo be 'poor ^ he witl lose 
both tbe merit and tbc prize. Now this is absolutcly imsound 
according to the doctrine of tbe bocause he bopesfor recom- 
pense andrenouncos the worid on thai accounhwbereas the 5ufi does 
not renounce it for the sake nf pronused rewards but, on tbc contrary^ 


tenfdbl’T Stihrawardi in his ^Awdrtfu'l-Ma^érif (printed on the mari>in 
oE Ghaiilj's I^yd, Cabo, a.h.J, toL i, p. ijt li Cf^ the 

from Oashaji-Ti tranaiated by Professor E. G* Browac on 
pp. Æg7-^i9B of voL L nf hii Lifer*i#y Histifiy ef Penia. 

1 Suhmwirdi, £«, at* p* tjO s«i* ■ ijc* af,, p, 145. 
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for tlto oi present ' states/ for he is thé' son of his tifue/ » % «* 
The tbeocy that' povcrty' is tho foimdation of signtEes tbat 

thc diverse stages of are reached by the road of * poverty ' ? 

it does not imply that thc Såfi is csscntialJy a fakir.” 

^Thc key note of Silfiisid is dbinterested, scIUess devotiorii 
m a word, Love* Tbough noc wholly strange^ this idea 
was very far from being famiLiar lo pious M ohaaiffiLadajiSij 
who were more deeply impressed by che power and ven-» 
geance of God than by His goodness and mercy* The 
Koran generally represents AlJaJi as a stern, linapproach- 
ab!c despot, rcquiring utter submission to His arbitrary will, 
but inlinitely unconcemed with human feelings and aspira¬ 
tions."! Such a Bctng could not satisfy the religious uistinci, 
and thc whole history of ^dfiisin is a protest against the 
nnimturaJ divorce bctwccn God and Man which this concep- 
tion involvcs. Accordingly, I do not think that we need look 
beyond Islam for theorigio of thc doctrincs, akhough ic 
would bc a mistake not to recognbe the part which Christian 
induence mugt have had iri shaping thdr early devdopment* 
The speculative character with which they gradually became 
imbue^and which In the coursc of cime completeJy transformed 
them, was more or less latent during the Omayyad period 
and for ncarjy a ccnmry after the accession of thc Housc of 
*Abhås* The early SiifTs are still on orthodox ground: their 

relation to Tslam b not unlike that of thc 
medieval ^panish mystics to the Roman Catholic; 
Church, They attach extraordinary valuc to cenain points 
in Muhammad^s teaching and emphasise them so as to leave 
the others almast a dead I etter j They do not i ndulge in 
profound dialcctic, but confinc thcmsclvcg to mattens bearing 
on practical theology. Sclf-ahandonment, rigorons self-mortifi- 
cation, fervid piccy, and quietism carried to the verge of apathy 
form the main features of their creecL 

■ r he yinld« lumKlf taUMeni'oclly t* tbe apdrilua] ’statea * 
which pass over ancordlo^ as God wiHs. 


The esnirC&Dl- 
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Ibir^llim b. 

Mham. 


A fiili ajid vivid picturc csriy mighc bc drawn 

from the numcrou^ biograpbtcs m Anbic ajid Pcrsian^ which 

supply ibtuidant details canccming die nmnncr 
of Jifc of these MuhamimEkn Saints, and faicb- 
fiiUy record their auscerlde^ vision^ miracl«^ 
and sayings. Hcre ive have oniy Space to add a few liners 
about ihc most iDiporCånt membeis of the grDup—Ibrdhfm 
b. Adham, Abu *Ali Sbaqlq, Fudayl ^lyåd, and Riblfa— 
all af whom died between the edlddle and end of tfae second 
centiiry after che Hijra (767—815 Ibrihim bclonged 

tp die loyal family of Balkh. Forty scimitars of gold and 
forty maccs of gold uvere borne in front of him and behind« 
One day, whilt hunting} he heard a voice wbicli cried, 
** Aivake I wert thou created for tbis ? ** He eacchangcd 
his splendid robes for the humblc garb and fdt cap of a 
shepherd} bade farcwdt to his kingdom^ and Jived for nine 
years In a cave ncar Naysåbur.^ Hh cuscoinary prayer 
waS} “O Godj uplift me from the »hame of disobedicnce 
to the glory of submission iinto Thecl^ 


**0 God \ ** he aaid^ "Thou knonesi that the Elght Paradises are 
little hestde the hooour which Thou hast done qnto me, and besldc 
Thy lovCp and beside Tby j^viog me indmacy wilb the praise of Thy 
namcp and beside tbe peraoe of nikid wbicb Thon hast given me 
when I meditate on Thy majesty.*' And again ± ** Ydu iviil not 
attain to righteousness until you traverse six passes : the 

hrst is tbat you shut the door of pltasorc and open the doer of 
hardshlp i tbc second^ that you shut the door of emioence and open 
the door of abasement ; Ihe thiid^ Ihat yOu shiit rhe door of ease aod 
open thé door of afflietiDD ^ the fonrth, Ihat you shut tbe door of 
slecp and open tbe door of wakefnloeas; the hfthp that yoa shnt the 
door of riches and open the door of poverty ; and the «ixth^ tbat 
you shut the door of cxpcctadon and open the door of making votir- 
self ready for deatlu" 


■ FOsvhIy Ifaråhlm wai ane of the ShiJut/hyya or' CaTe>dvrcllerft ^ of 
Kharaaiu means 'cave' in Per^tapX whom ihe pcople of Syr« 

called 'the Farten/ See Suhmwardfp føc, crt^ p. 171/ 
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Shaqlq, also of Bjlkh, bid prticular stress on ihe duty 
of leaviog one*s sclf cntirtly in God’s hånds (rflwaiiw/), a 

term wliicli is practically synonymous with 
^ passivity i fnatøwoÅÅU must mAlce 

cffbft to obtain evcn the bartst livcUhoodi 
miist not ask for anything, nor engagc in any trade: 
business U with God alonc* One of Sbaqfq s sayings was, 
^Hine-tenths of devotion consist in dight from mankind, 

the remaJning tenth Ln 

Fii^yi b. 'W ^lyid^ a converted captaan of banditti, 

deckred that "to abstain for men^s sake from doing any- 
thing is hypocrisy, while to do anytbing Ibr men s ^ke 
is idolatiy,”" It may be notieed as an argument againsi 
the Iiidian origin of Siifiism that althougb the three 
who have been mcntioncd wc/c natives of Khurisiri 
or nTransoxania, and therefbre presumably in toucb wiih 
Buddhistic ideas, no tiacc can be found in their sayinga of 
the doctrine of dying to sclf which plays a great pan 

in subscquent ^dfiism, and which Von Kremer and othere 
have idendhed with iV/rud^tf. We now come co a more 
interesring pcreonalitj^ in whom the asccdc and quietistic 
type of 5dfiism is transfigured by emotion and bq|ins clcarly 
to reveal the direciion of its nwet ad vante« Every one 
knows that wcnxien have borne a distinguished part in the 
annals of European mysticism: St- Teresa, Madame Guyon, 
Catharine of Slcna, and Juiiana of Norwichj to roen- 
tion but a fcw names at randoniÉ And notwichstanding 

the intcllcctual death w which the majoricy of Mosicm 
vroDien arc condemned by their Prophct's ordinancc, the 
^dfis, like the Roman Catholics, can boast a goodly tiumber 

of feroale saincs. The oldest of diEc, and by 
(ar the most renowned, i$ Ribi% whq bclonged 
to the tribe of *Adi, whence she is generally 
callcd Ribi^a aPAdawiyya, She was a nadve of Ba^m 
and died at Jerusalem, probably towards the end of the 
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Kcond century of Isbui: htr tomb was an object oi 
pUgrimage in thc Middle Agcs, as wc Icam from Ibn 
Khallikdn (t 1281 Akhough thc sayings and ver&es 

attributEd to her by SdO writers may bc of doubtfuL 
authenticity^ therc is every rcason to supposc tliac tbey 
fbirly represent thc actuat character of her dcvotiori^ which 
rcsemblcd that of all feminine mysdes in being inspired by 
tender and ardent feeting, She was asked : ** Do you love 
God Almighty?'* “ Y&” ^Do you hate thc Devil T' 
My love of God,"^ she repliedp “ leaves mc no lei^ure ro 
hate thc DeviL I saw thc Prophet \d a dream^ He safd, 
* O Rabi^, do you love mc ? * I said, * O Apostle of God^ 
wbo does not love thee ?—hut love of God hath so absorbed 
me that ncither love nor hate of any other thing rcmaicis 
in tny hearc*" Ribi^ is siid to have spoken the folio wing 
verses:— 


**Two ways 1 love Thee^ seUishlyj 
And ncTtp as wortby 15 of The«. 

Tis selÉsh love that 1 do nanghl 
Save tilluk on Thee wiLh every tbooght;; 
^ 'Tis purest love when Thoo dost raise 
The veil to my adoring gaze. 

Not mine Ihe praise in that or this^ 
Thioe ts Ihe praisc lq bothj 1 wis«''* 


■t 


Whcrhcr genuine or not^ these lines, with thelr mixture 
of devotion and sphcculadon—the author distinguishes the 
ilLuminative from the contcmplativc li fe and manifcstly 
regards the latter as thc more excellent way^—serve to 
mark the end of the ascetic sdiool of $dhism and the ri$e of 
a new theosophy which, under the same lutne and still 
proftssing to be in fuJI acoord with the Koran and the 
Sunrfa^ was founded to some extent upon ideas of extraneous 
origin—ideas irrecondLble with any revealcd religion, and 


1 Ghaadli* I^yd (CaiiOp a.hJ, vol. iv, p. 
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directiy opposcd lo thc severt and majcstic simplicity of chc 
Miil;wmiiiadan artides of faith- • 


The openmg century of Islam ms not favourabk to litera- 
tore. At fifSt coiique^t, cxpan»ion, and organisation, then 

dvil strifc absorbed the nation's cncrgics ? then, 


LTnlA/j-hl 

lllcolw«. 


under the Umayyads;, the old pgan spint 
as^erted iisdf oncc more. Conscquently the 


literature of tins period conskts almost cxdusively of poetry* 
which bears fcw marks of Islamic mflaence, I need scarcely 
refer to the view which long prcvailcd in Eoropc ihat 
Muhatontad cornjpttd the taste of his coimtryrncn by secting 
up the Koran as an incompirahlc model of poetic style, 
and by condcmning the admired produc tions of the heathen 
bards and the art of poetiy itseif; nor rcmind my readers 
that in tbe firet placc the Koran is not poetical in form (so 

that it could not serve as a model of this 
Vind), and secondly, according to Mobammadan 
belicf, is tbe actu^ Word of God, therefore jitj 
genirii and bcyond imtutlon^ Again, the poets 
whom ihe Prophet condemned were his most dangeroiis 
Opponents: he haicd them not as poets but as propagators 
and defenders of false ideals, and because they ridfculed his 
teaching, whtlc on the contrary he honoured and rewarJed 
those who emplo)ed their talents in the right way* If ih c 
nomad minstrcls and cavalicts who lived, as thej sang, the 
free lifc of the deseit were never equalled by the brilliant 


latireates of impcrml Dainasciis and Bagbdad^ the causes of 
the dedtne caiinot be traced to Muhammad^s persona! atti¬ 
tude^ but arc duc to various drcumstanccs for which he is 
only responidble in so far as he founded a religtous and 
poHtical system that rcvolutionised Arabtan society» The 
poets of the period with which we art now dealing foUow 
sLavisbly in the footsteps of the anciencs, as ihough Islam 
had never been« Instcad of celcbraiing the splendid victorics 
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znd kcrotc deed$ of Moslcm warnors^ che bard li v in g in a 
grcat city still wecps over thc rclics of hts bclovcd’s cncamp- 

ment m the stitt rides away through 

chc sandy waste on the pccrle^ camel, who^c 
£ne points hc pmicubriy describes; and jf he 
shotitd happen to be addressmg the Caliph, it is ten to 
one chic he wiW credit thac august personage wich all the 
virtucs of a Bcdouin Shaykh« ** Fortnnately the imitation 
of the anttque at any rate with the grcatcst Umay- 

yad poctSj is to some extent only accessory to another torm 
of art that excites ouj historical inicrcst in a high degree; 
namdy, the occasional poems (very numcious in al mose 
all thesc wriiers), whicb are suggested by the mood of 
the moment and can shed a vi vid light on contemporary 
history/" * . 


r 

The conquests made by the successors of the Prophet 
hrought enormous walth into Mccca and MedLna, and 

when the Umayjrad aristocracy gained the 
Mmic ifld Kiia ypppj. jji *Uthman's Calipharej^these towns 

devdoped a voluptuous and dissolute Jife which 
broke through c very rcatriction that Islam 
The incncasc of luxmry produccd a correspoi^ding leftne- 
ment of the poctit art. Although music was not imknown 


tu Lb[ 
»Hily Cilio, 


had impo&ed« 


to the pagan it had hitherta been cuJtivated chieflv 

by foreJgncrSj espwdally Greefc and Pcrsian singing-girls. 
But in the firet century aficr the Hijra we hear of scvcral 
Arab singers,« natives of Mccca and Mcdina, who set favouricc 
passages to music : henceforth che words and the melody 
ar c inseparabiy unlted, as we Icarn h-om the KitdÉm 7-j/^AiJn/ 
or ^ Book of Songs,^ where hundreds of cxamples aie to bc 
founsL" Amidst the gay throng of p]casurc^seekers women 
naturally ptayed a prominent part, and love, which had 


■ Brockelnunii ^ Gesek, d. 4 rui^. LilUtaiur, vol. 1 , p, 45 , 

* Ma*badp Ghar^d, Ibn Surayj^ Tuwiys, and tbn 'A iaha. 
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hithtrto formed in most cases merely the convcntional pro- 
liidc Co an odcj novT bcgan to be sung for i& own sakeu 
In this Peninsular school, as ic may bc named in contrast 
with thc bold smd masculine strain of thc grat Provindal 
poets whom wc aro abont to mention^ thc patm untquescion^ 

ably bclojigs to *TJmar b, Abl Rabi*a 
Atu thc son of a rith Meecan merchant. He passed 
thc best part of his Ufe in thc pnrsuit of noble 
damc$) who alone inspired him to sing. His poctry wns so 
scduCDvc that ic was regarded by devout Moslems as ** thc 
greatest crime evtr coniinitted agninst God^" and so charm- 
ing withal that ‘AbdoUAh b- ‘AbbAs, thc Prophet^s cousin and 
a famoLis autbority on thc Koran and the Traditions, could 
not refrain from getiing by heart some erotic vcrscs which 
*Uiiiar redted to him.* The Arabs said, with truth^ thai 
thc tribe of Qurayah had won dbtin etion in every ficld 
Save pociryi, but wc must allow thai *Uinar h. Abi Rabl*a 
is a clear exceptfon to this mlc. His diedon, like that of 
Catullus, has all thc unafFeeted case of refined con versa tion. 

Here arc a fcw 


*' Bbme mc ito more, 0 oomrades I but to-day 
Qxiietly witb mc beside thc howdahs stay* 

Blame not my love for Zaynab^ for to her 
And hers my heart Is pledged a prisoner. 

Ah, cim I ever think of how wc met 
Onco at al'Khayf, and leei no fond regret? 

My song of olher womeo was but jest: 

She rejgns aJone. edipsiiig all thc rest 
Hers 15 my love sinccrej sho thc dsme 
Of passion kindlea—so, a tmcc to bUmel^* 

Wc have na spacc to dweil on the minor poets of the same 
school, al-'Arjl (a kinsmafl of the Uma^yads), d>A^wa;$, ani 
many athen, It hat been pwntcdout by Df* C. Brockelniiiifi 

* Kdmil of p, 570 .qq. 

■ Ågkdni, I* 4j, L 15 »qq. j ttflklcke'* Deltcitu, p. 17, tMl lin« »nd JoU. 
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that thc bvc-poetry of this cpoch 15 largely of popular origin j 
che songs attribiiccd to Jamzl, in which Euthayna is 
addrcs$cdf and to Maj nun—the hero of counikss 
Feisian and Turkish romances whicK edobrate 
his love for LayIA — ane trut fotk-songs SLich as oteur in the 
Arah}an Wightt^ and ntay be heard in thr strects of Beyrout 
or on the banks of the Tigris at tJie presene day* Many 
af them art extremdy bcautifiik I takt ebe foUowing 
versts from a poem which is said to have been eompoecd 

by Jamfl t— 

C"" Obp might it hower anew^ that yauthfn] primcp 
Ånd restore lo tts, Buthayna, tlic bygone Hme 1 
And might we again be btest ^ wc wont to bc, 

Wben thy fotk were nigh aad grndged wbat thon gav«t mtl 

Rhill 1 tver meet Buthayna aloae again, 

Bach ot fnli of love as a cloud cf rain ? 

Fast in her net was I when a lad^ and tdl 
This day my love b growing and iKuring sblL 

I have spent my lifctimCp walHng fer her to speak. 

And tbc blCNjm of yonth is faded from o£F my ehenb j 
But 1 wiU not siiffer ihat sht mj snit dcnyp 
My Jove renuuns luidying, though ail things diel"*V 

The iiames of al-Akhtal, al-Faraz^aq, and Jarfr stand nut 
pre-einincJidy in the Itst of Unmyyad poets. They wefe men 

of a very differcjit stamp from the langulshing 
Minnesingcrs and caipec-knights who^ Jilce Jaoifl, 
refused to hattie except o« the field oflove, It is 
notewoTthy ibat all three were bom and bred !n Mesopoiamia. 
The mothcrland mois exhausted ; her ambltious and enter- 
prising youth poured into the provinccs^ which now become 
the main centres of inteliectual activity. 

Farazdaq and Jarir are Iniimately coonected by a peculiar 
rivalry—^ drtadtt wt, blackguards both.*' For majiy 

ycaft they engaged io a public scolding-njatch {muhéjåt), and 

' Ndldéke's Dfltttm, p, 9, L 11 sqq,, oniitliii^ 1. 
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as neither had any scruples on thc score oF dccencjr, the foulcst 
abuse w3s bandied to and fro bctween thcm—abiise, howcvér^ 
wbich IS redeemcd fron) vulganty by its literaiy cstccllence, 
and by the niarvellous still wbich the satirists display in 

all tbc vltupciative rcsourc« of the Arabic 
language. Soon these ‘Flydngs* {Na^å'id) 
werc recited evcrywhcre, and cach poet had 
(housaitds gF enthusiastic partisans wbo main- 
talned that he was superiof to bis rival.' One day 
Muballab b. Abl Sofra, ihe govcrnor of KhurJsdn, who 
was Diarcbiiig against the Aaintia, a sect of ihe (Chinjitesj 
hcard a grcat clamour and tumult in ihc camp. On 

irqumng its cause, bc found that thc soldlers bad^ becn 
fieicely disputing as to the coinpaiative merits of Janr and 
Farazdaq, and dcsired to submit the question to his decision. 
“Would you expose me,” said Muballab, “ tg bc torn in 
pieccs by tbese two dogs? I will not dccidc between thetn, 
but I will point out to you those who carc not a whit for 
of them. Go to the AaSriqaf They are Arabs 
who understand poetry and judge it aTight.” 

wben thc armies faced each other, 

b. HilåL Itu 

One of 


{□tClTXt 


la 



forth from 

MubalUb'^ 
ha begged 


Next daj, 

an Azraqite named 
thc nmts :uid ofFcred single combau 
men accepted the challcnge, but before fighting 
hb adversary to infonn bim which was thc 
better~^t—Farazdaq or Jarir ? “God conibund you I" 
cried *Abida, “do you ask tne poc^ instead of 

studying the Koran and the Sacred Law ? Theti he 
quoied a vei« by Jarir and g^ive judgtnent in his hvouT,^ 
Tbis incident afToids a striking pmof that the taste for 
poetry, from being confined to literary circlm, was 

diffiiseJ thtoughout tbc whole nation, and was cultivated 

' An nditioB of tbn ATay-Titf bjr ProlesBor A. A. Bevan tuu b«o 

ptiblish^d At Leyden, 

* AgÅiiM, »ii, 55, L 12 adjq. 
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€vefi amidit the f^tigues and dangtrs of war* Parallel 
instanccs oceur in tlie history of the Achenians, the most 
g^fted pecple of the West, and possibly clscwhcrr, but imaginc 
Britbh soldiers discussiog questions of that kind over the 
camp-firesJ 

Akhul joined In the fray. His sympathics were with 
Farazdaq, iftd the rtayd'id which he and Jarir composed 
against caeh other have come down to us- All these poets. 
Ilte thcir Posc-i^kmic brethrcti generally^ were professional 
cncomiasts, greedy, venal, and ready 10 fcvilc any onc who 
woiild not porchasc their piaJse. Some fLirtber account of 
thein mav be interesting to the reader, especially as the 
aneedotes relaied by their bi^graphers throw many curioits 
sidelighis on the man ners of the time* 

The oldest of the tno, Akh^ [Ghiy^th b. Ghawth) of 
Taghlib, was a Christian, like most of his tribe—they had 

long been settlcd in Mesopotamia—and reixuincd 
in thal feith to the end of his life^ though the 

Caltpb *Ahdu ’J-MaHt is said to have offered him a pension 
and 10,000 dirhems in cash if he would turn Mcslem, His 
religion, however, was Icss a matter of pnnciplc than of 
convcnicnce, and to him tbe supteme vimie of Christianity 
lay in the licence which it gave him to djrnt wine as ofien 
^ be plcascd* The stories told of him suggest grovclling 
devoutness combined with very easy morals, a phenomenon 
famitiar to the student of medJæval CathoHcistn* It Is 
jTcIated by onc wbo was touring in Syria that he foiind 
Akh(al eoiihned in a church at Damascus, and pleaded his 
cause with the The latter stopped besidc Akh^al and 

raising the staff on whSch he Icaned—for he was an aged man 
—exclaimed : “ O enemy of God, will you again defame 
people and satirbc rhem and caluminatc chaste women 
whilc the poet humbled himself and promUed never to repeat 
the oficncev When asked how it was that hc, who was 
honoured by the Caliph and feared by aJl, behaved so 
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submissively td this pricst, he answtred, **It is religioiij it 
is religion/’ • On mother Mcasion, seeing the fi ishop pass^ 
he cried to his wife who was then pregnmt, **Riin after 
him and touch his robe.” The poor wotnan only succceded 
in touching the tail of the Bishop’s ass, hot Althtal eonsoted 
her with the remartj ^ He and the tail of his as^ thete s 
no dlRérence! ” “ It is characieristic of the anti“Islaniic 
spirit which appears so strongly in the Uoiayyads that their 
chosen laurcate and champion should have been a Chnstiaii 
who was in truth a lineid dcscendant of the pagm bards, 
Pious J^ofilems might well bc scandalised wheii he burst 
uRmnoiinced into the Caltph's presene^ siunptuously atdred 


in silit and wearing a cross of gold which was suspended 
from his nect by a golden chain, while drops of 
wine trickled from his beaid,S but their protests went 
unheeded at the court of Datnascus, where nobody cared 
whether the author of a fine verse was a Moslem or a 
Christian, and where a poet was doubly welcome whose 
religion enabled him » serve his masters without any 
regard to Muhammadan scntiiaenti so that, for example, 
when Yazld I wished to take rcvctiEe on the people of 
Medina hecause one of their poets had addressed amalory 
verses to his sister, he turned Co Afch^sJ, who bratided the 

men who had brought about the triuj 


A the 


pb of 


hUm, in the iarnous iLn^n— 


ir 


Qnraysh have borne away all the honour and glory, 

i* beufisith tho turbans of the Anadr, 



Wc must remember that the poets wcit leadets of 
ofdnion ; their ncterances lOok the placc of poli tical pamphlets 
or of party oratory for or against the Government of the day. 


* Ag^ni, vil, i&i, L ^5 »W 
» Ibid., p. 17 a, 1-1 

i7 


» IbiiL, vJJp iSj, L 6 
* ;Wflr.p jitit 14B1L 
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Oft hcaring Akh^arsodc m ptai^ of thc Um^yj^å åynaAiy,^ 
^Abdu *1-Mdilc ordcrcd onc of his dients to conduct the 
author through the strcets of Damascus and to cry out, 
Hero is tbe poet of the Coioniiander of the Faithful ! Here 
h ihe best poet of the Anbs I ** ■ No wonder that he was 
a favoLinte at court aad such an eminent personage that 
ihe grut tribe of Bakr used to invke him to aot as arbitralor 
whenever any controversy srose amon g thcm,3 Despite the 
Luiciiiy in whidi hc lived, his wild Bedouin nature pined 
for freedom, and hc frcqucntly left thc Capital to visit his 
home in the desert, where he not only majried and divorced 
several wivcs, bot also threw himsclf with ardour into thc 
feuds of his elan- We have alrcady nodced thc part which 
he played m thc litcr^ duet between Jarfr and Farazdaq^ 
From his deathbed he sent a final injiincdon to Farazdaq 
not to spare ih tir common enetny^ 

Akh^ is commended by Arabian crides for the number aitd 
excellence of his long poems, as well as for thc purity^ polish, 
and corrcctncss of his style, Ah4 ^Ubayda put him firsi among 
the poets pf Islam, while the edebrated coliector of Pre^ 
islam [c poetry, AbA *Amr b, al-* Ali, deelared chat if Akhta] 
had lived a single day in the Pagan Age hc would not have 
prcfejTcd any on c to him^ His supremacy in panegyric was 
acknowlcdgcd by Farazdaq, and he himsclf cbims to have 
surpassed alL competitors in three styics, via,, pancgyric, 


satire, and etotic poctry bui there 


15 


Lore jusErficatron for 


thc boast that bis sidres might bc recited virginihut —he 
does not add putrhqut —without causing a blush«^ 


Harnmim b. Ghilib, generally known as Farazdaq, belonged 
to the tribe ofXamfm, and was horn at Basra towards thc end 
of ^Umar's Callphatc* His grandfather, vvon renown 

^ ed+ b; Houtisiii:i [LeycScCr iB7B)v 

■ AgkdnC, ffii, 172, ]. ay sqq. » p, 

* IbtiLi p- [7^ a6 ^!q. 
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m Pre-jslamtc times hy ransoming the lives of fønalc infants 
wbotD thctr parents had condcmned to die (on aocqunt of 

which he reoeived the dtlc^ A^uhfi 
*Hc who brings thc buricd giris to lift*)* and 

his fathcr wits likewisc imbued witb thc old BcdGuin craditiorø 
oflibci^lic]^ and honoiiTp which were raptdly growing obsoltte 
among thc dcmcralbcd populacc of 4riq. Farazdaq a 
mauvah iujri of thc type rcprcscnted by Franfois Villonp 
rcctlesSj dis&olute^ and tboroughly unprinciplcd i apart fram 
his gift of vituperatian, we find nothing in him to admirc 
save his respect for his fathcrV memory and his constant 
devotion to thc Housc of ^Alf, a dcvocton which he scorned 
to conceal \ so that hc was cast into prison by thc Caiiph 
Hishim for redttng in his presence a gbwing panegyric on 
*AIJ's grandson, Zaynu ''l-^Åbidln. The tragic fate of fjusayn 
at Karbali affected him dccply, and he caiJcd on his com- 
patriots to acquit themselves Jikc men— 


M 


If yt Kcnge nol blm, tbe son of the b«st ol you, 

Thfid fling, flinfi the sword *way and naeght bot the spiodle 

ply."* 


While still a yoiitig man, he was cxpelled from his native 
city in conseqncnce of the lampoons which hc dirceted againsi 
a noble &mily of Ba^ra, the Banfi Nahshal. Thereupon hc 
fled to Medina, whcfc he plungcd tnto gailantry and dissipa- 
tion udtll a shameless description of one of his intrigtics 
again dcew upon him the sentence of hanishmentf Efis 
poems contain omny rtferences to his cousm Nawar^ whom^ 
by means of a discreJtuble triclc, he foreed to marry him 
wheq she was on thc point of giving her hånd 10 another. 
The pair were ever qiurrelliiig, and at last Farandaq con- 
senied to an irrevocable divorce^ which was witnessed by 
Hasan of Ba^ra, the fiimous theologian, No sooner was 


< xli, 34« 1- lA. 
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. thc act complttc than Fiirazdaq bcg^n to wish il un done, 
and hc spolce tbe folio wing verscs :—* 

r 

" "I f«l rcptritance like aI-Kusa‘l/ ^ 

Now that Nawar has beon divorced by mCh 
Sht was fuy Paradisc which 1 have lo&t^ 

Like Ajdam wheo ih« Lord'a commaTid he cro&sed. 

1 am onc who wilfnlly puts ont his eyes^ 

Thcn dark to him the sbining day doth rise I ** 


* The rcpentance of Faraidaq,* signifymg bkter regree or 


disappoincincni, pa^sed into a proverb. Hc dicd a few 
montb« befare Jarir in 728 a.i>^ a year a!so made notable 
b^ thc deatbs of two illustrious di vines, P^asan of Ba^ra and 
Ibn S[Hn» 


JaKf b. ^Adyya belonged to Kulay b, a branch of ihc same 
iribc, Tamiin, whicb produced Famzdaq^ He was thc court- 

poet of yajjdj, thc dr^ded govemor of *Iråq^ and 
culogised his patron in such extravagant terms as 
to arouse the jealousy of the Calipb ^Abdti 'UMaltk^ who 
conscqucntiy reccived hJm, on bis app^caniiice at Damascus, 
with marked coldness and bauceur^. But w-beii, aficr sevcral 
repulscs, he at Icngih obtained permission to redte a poem 
whicb hc bad composed in bonour of thc printe, and came 
to ihe verse— 

’^Are not yc the best of thosc who on camcl ride, 

More open^hafided thao ail in the wofld bestde?"'— 

thc Calipb Sat up crect on bis thronc and exqlaimed : Let 

* KdmiJ of MubarraiS. p. 70^ L 17 

* Ai^Eusal braiko an eaceUent bow whicb ho had nude for hlmsdi- 
Scc The djSfmW*<s 0/ fV*iWWp tnuis, by Chjetury, p. 351, Professor Beviu] 
rcniarks *bat ttali half^versc ia an alment verbal dtptiDn from a vicrse 
a^itxd to *Adi b. MariM of an enemy of 'Adi b. Za^d the poet 
MÆ^dnJt <i* a4i I- S)^ 
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JARfR 

us bc Kke this or 5 ri jilcncc Jarir*s fkme aa a 

sadnst stood so high rbat to bc woretoJ hj him was zcckantA 
a greater distiDcrion than to vanquish any one dsc, The 
blind poet, Bashshdr b. Biifd (t 7B3 A.D,), said : “I saclrbed 
Jarir, but hc considered mc too young for htm to notice» 
Had he answered tne, I should have been tho iincst poet 
in the world.**^ The following ancedore shows thnt 
vituperadon Uunched by a master lilce JariV was a deadly 
and far-reæhtng weapon which degraded ics victim in the 
eyes of his cojitemporaritt, however hc might deserve their 
esteem, and covered his Family and cribe with lasting 

disgrace^ 

There was a poet of repnle, weU known by the name of RåH 'I-ifaU 
(Camel-herd]^ who loudly published his opinion that Faraidaq was 
superior to jArir,^ altbotigb the latter had kuded his tribe^ the Banu 
Mumayrp wbereas Farazdsiq had made verses against tbcm. One 
day Jarir met bhn and eapostolatcd with him hul goE no reply. 
Rå^i Was riding a mule and was siccompanicd by his son, JandaJp 
who said to his father t " Why do yoo halt befor« this dog of the 
Band Kubybp aa though you had anythlng to bope or fear from 
him?*' At ^e same time he gave the mule a Jasb with his whip, 
The unimal started violcutly and tiched Jarir, who was standing by. 
so thnt bis cap f cU to the ground. Ril took 00 beed and weut on 
bis way. Jarir picked up the cap* bnished it* and replaced it oa his 

head. Thcn he eaeUmed m versc 

"O JandaJ/ jphal wi!l say Numayr qf you 
WhiH my dishanouring shiø has pUrs^ed thy nre/** 

Hc returnod home fnll of iiidigEiatioii, and after the evening prayer. 
having called for a jiir of ckte-wine and a tamp, he set ahoal bis 
wcM-fc. An otd woman in tlae bouso heard hi[n mutlerliig. and 
mouiiled the SUirs to see wbat ailed him. She found him erawling 
naked on his bed. by resson of that which was within him ; so ahe 
ran down, cryiog He is jnad/* and dsenbed what she had seen to 
the peoplo of the house. " Gct thee gone^ Ibey said. “ wc know 


■ tbn Kh^lhi™ (cd. by Wnstenfeldh No. 139; De Sliqc'» tmiiilalion 

vqL 1 . p. 39^- 

■ d^nf, Sjp 1 
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what h« Is at"* By dnybr^ Jarir bad cdmposcd a satire i>f eij^lity 
venes aflast tbe Banu Naitiayr. Wlicn be fiaished Ihe pooEn^ bc 
shouted triaraphantly^ Allak Åkbart"* and rode a*ay to th^ place 
whcrt bfr expected to find Ril 'Mbil and Faraidaq and their frirads* 
He did not salete Ri'i but immodUtely began to recite. Whilo bc 
was spea^Lag Fanzdaq and Ri^J bowed tbeir heads^ aad the rest of 
tbc cotnpany sat listening Lu siitnl oiortificatjoii. When Jarir uttered 
tbe final words — 

« Casi dotpn ihini ty& /ør ihamt / før (Asm ari 
^jjjwÆtyr—Hfl fetr of Ka^b nar yd KilAh '— 

Råi rose and basteaed to his lodging as fast as his muk could carry 
hinu '*Saddlcl ^ddlcE'^be cried to bis comrades;; "jao cannot 
stay berc Longer^ Jarir haa disgraeed ytm alL" Tbey left Ba.^a with- 
outdetay to rejoin tbeir tribcp ^bo bUterly rcproacbcd Rå"! for tbc 
ignominy wbich be bad brougbt upoo Nnmayr v and bundneds of 
ycars alterwards bis oaEnc was sliii a by word ainong his pcopLe,” 

Ncxtj but next at a long interval* to the three great poeiis of 
tMs cpoch comes Dbu *URumma (Ghaylin b. *Uqba)j who 

imitarc^ tbc odes of the desort Arabs wteh tire- 
Obu-t-RBoimi. ntonotonous (iddity^ The philolog^sts 

of the foUowing age dclighted in his antique and difiScult 
style, and praised hicn far above his merits, It was said 
that poetry began with Imru’u '1-Qays and ended with 
Dbu ^-Rumma ; which is true in ihc sense that ht is the 
Last important representative of the pure Bedouin schooL 

Conccrnicig the prose writers of the period we can make 
only a few general observations^ Ina&much as their works 

have almost entirdy perisheJ,^ In this branch 
of literature the same sccularj non-Muhammadan 
spirit prevailed whtch has been mentioned as 
characteristic of tht poces who fiourished under the Umay- 
yad dynasty, and of the dynasiy itself, HUtorical studies 

^ A^hdid, vil, 49v tr I sqq, 

> The rollGwlog accoemt ix mainly derlvcd rrcnu Goldxibcr'^ iruAiitrun. 
StuAitn, Part It^ p. 203 sqq* 
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were cncouraged and promoted bjf thc court of Datnascm. 
Wc have rcfcrred elsewhere tP 'Abld b. S harya, a native of 
Yemen, whosc business it was to dress up the old legends 
and purvey theor in 4 readablc fbroi to the public- A nother 
Yemcnite of Persian descent, Wahb b, Miuiahbih, « respon- 
sible for a grcat deal of the febulous lore belonguig to the 
domain of (Origins) wbich Moslem ehroniclers 

conunonly preftK to cheir bistorical worlts.'^ There secms to 
have becn an cagcr demand for narratives of the Early 
Wars of Islam {magkMy It is relaicd that the Caliph 
^Abdu ’l-MfllLk, seelng ene of these hooks in the bands of 
his son, ordered it (o he bumt, and enjoined him to study 
the Koran instead. This anecdotc shows on the part of 


*Abdu ’l-Malik a pious fecling with whieh he is seldom 
ctedited,« ' but it shows also thal histories of a Icgendery 
and popular character preceded ihose which wcrc based, 
like the Magkåsi of Muså b. ‘Uqba {t 758 a-d,) and Ibn 
Istiq’s Ehgraphy tf tht Pråphtty upon religtous tradition. 
No Work of the former class has bcen presenred. The 


stiong theological influcncc which assertcd itseif in the 
second cent ury of the Hijra was unfitvourable 10 the develop- 
ment af an Arabian prose literaturc on national lines. In 
the meantime^ however, learned doctors of divinity began 
to coUcct and writc down the Ifadliht. We have a sotiory 
relic of this sort in ihc Kitåifu *i-Zuhd (Book of Asccdcism) 
by Asad b, Miisi (t 749 a,d.). The most renowncd 
tniditionist of the Unuyyad age is Mufiammad b. Muslim 
b, Shih&h aJ->Zuhrj (t 74a who distinguisfied himself by 

accepdng judiciaJ oflice under the tyrants; an aci of com- 
plaisance to which his more »iff-'iiccked and conscientious 


breihrcn dccIincJ to stoop. 


It was the lust of conquest cwen more than missionary ml 
that caused thc Arabs to invade Syria and Pcraia and lo settlc 

' cr. Browne's Lit Båt efPmia, vol. i, p. 130. 
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on fbrcign soil, whcrc thcy lived as soldim at the cipense of 
the native population whom ibey incvitably regarded as 

an inferigf raccn If ihc latter thought to wm 
respect by cmbraclng the rdigion of thcLr con* 
querors, tbey found themselves sadly cnistaltcn* 
The new converts were altached as dients (Ålawétif sing^ 
MawU) to an Arab iri^ t they codd not become Moskms 
on any other footing^ Far from obtaining the equal rights 
which they coveted, and whichp acceniing to the prmdplcs 
of Islam, they should have enjoyed, the Mawali wert treated 
by their arlstocntic patrons with contempt, and had to suboiit 
to every kind af social degradation, whilc instead of being 
exempted from the capkation-cax paid by non-Moslems, 
they still rcmaincd liable to the ever-inereasing exactbns of 
Government officials- ■ And these * Clients^* be \t remem- 
bered, were not ignorant seri^ but men whose culture was 
acknowledged by the Arabs the naset ves—men whg formed 
the backbone of the inliuentiat learned dass and ardendy 
prosecuted those studies, Divinky and jurisprudence^ which 
wtre then held in highist csteem. Hcre was a situation 
full of danger- Against Sk[*i£es and Kharijites the Umayyads 
migbc cbini with some show of rcason to represent the eausc 
of Uw and erder, if not of Islam ; againsl the bitter cry of the 
oppressed Maufdil they bad no arguiDent save the s word. 

We have refened above to the universal bcliefof Moslems 
in a Messiab and to the extraordinary infiuence of that belicf 

on their reHgious and political history, No 
wondcr ihat m tbis un happy epocb thousands 
of pcople, uttcrly disgustedi with Ufe as they 
found it, shonld have indulged in visions of *a good ilme 
coming/ which was expected to coincide with Åe end of 
the first century of the Hijra. Mysterious predictions, dark 
sayings attributed to Muhammad himself, propbecies of war 
and deliverancc floatcd to and fro. Men pored over apoery- 
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phil books, and askd wbether the dap of confusion and 
slaughter [sUar})^ which, it U known, shall hcratd thc 
appcarance of the Mabdl, had not actualiy begun, 

The final ftru^glc was short and decisift* AVhen it closed, 
thc Unuvyads and wuh thew tho doroiniDii of tie Arabs 
had paiwffd awAy< Alike in politics and liteiatiire^ ths Persian 
lacc asKfted its supreniacy. We shall iiow rclate tic story 
of this Revolution as brie fly as possible, leaving che results 

to be considered in a new chaptcr. 

While the ShiHtc missionaries sing. då'!) wcrc 

activcly engagcd in canvassing for thdr party, whidi, as we 

have secn, recpgnised in ‘Ali and his descendants 
Th. 'Aitdikii. legitimate successors to Muhatnniad, 

anothcr bnuicb of the Prophct’s family—the 'AbbSads—had 

entered the field with the secret intention of turning the 

labouR of the ‘Alids to their own advantagje. From their 

ancestor, ‘Abbds, the Ptophet's unde, they inhcritcd th^ 

qualities of caution, duplidty, and woridly wisdom which 

ensure success in poKrical intrigue. ‘AbdollAh, the son of 

*AbWU, devoted his talents to theology and interpretation 

of the Koran. He “ passes for one of the strongest pillats 

of rdtgious tradition! but, in the eyes of un prej udiced 

European research, he is ordy a crafty liar. His dcscen- 

danis “ lived in deep retirement in yumayma, a little place 

to the South of the Dcad Sea, seeniingly far withdcawn 

front the world, but which, on account of its proximity to 

the route by which Syrisin pilgrims went to Mccca, afforded 

opportunltles for communication with the remotest lands 

of Islam, From tbis centre they carrlcd an 

pnmou^ lo the propaganda in their own behalf with the 
ithoisuo. -i'jiej, had genius enough to set 

that the besi soil for their efforts wis the distant KhuiAsin 

__that is, the ex tens! ve north-eastem pravinccs of the old 

Persian Empire.'’* These countries were inbabited by a 

* Skckkcf Jnjm ^fÅJÉis^yp tr- by Jt S, BEacJCr P- 
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brave and high^pirked people who tn consequence af their 
intolcrable suffisnngs under the Dmayyad tyranny^ the 
devasiarion of their bames and the alntasc servijc condldon 


to whiczh they bad been rcdiiccd, ifrerc eager to join in any 
desperate enterprisc tbat gave them hgpe of relief More^ 
over^ the Arab$ in Khuri^n werc already to a large extent 
Persianised: they bad Pcrsian wive% worc trouseis, dranfc 
wine, and kept the festivals of Nawruz and Mihrgin \ 
while the Persian language wss generally understood and 
even spdlcen among theem* Many Interesting details as to 
tbe pictbods of the ^Abbisid cmlssaries wiU bc found In 
Van Vlotcn’s ad mi rable worfc.« Starting from Kula, the 
residence of the Grand Master who directed the whoLe 


agitation, they weiit tospand fro m the gu!se of merchants 
or pilgrims, cunningly adapdng their doctrine to the intelli¬ 
gence oF thoM wbom they sought to enlisu Like the 
Shi^itea, they canvassed for *the Housc of the Prophet,* an 
amblguous ex pression which tnight cqually wel] be applied 
to tbe dcscendants of *AH or of ^Abbis, as is, sbown by the 
foUowing tablc:— 

'*Abdu 'uLtii||alib, 

'Abdiiiiiu Abd TiliK ^maa. 

Uu^anmiiid (tke ProphelX 'Ali tmairied tb FÆfinia, datigliter ol 

the Propbcl)^ 


It was, of coursej absolutely essentiai to the *Abbisids that 
they should be able to couiic oa the support of the powerful 

ShPitc organisation, which, tver sTnce the abortive 


rebellion headed by Mukhtdr (see p, 2iB ivfira) 
^ *w***“^ |j3(j drawn vast tiumbers of Persian MowAil 
Into lis ranks. Now, of tbe two main parties of the Shl^ 


* Wé^IIhuecii, Dai Årnhiithc p, 

■ R^eJutth^ sur la d^miaaUij« p, ^ 
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vii-, liie Hishimites or foUowera of Muhammad Ibnu 
’I-Hanafiyya, and the Imimiies, who pin ned thcir f«th lo 
tbc dfscendants of the Prophct through his daughter 
the fonncr had virtually idcntificd themselv« with the 
<AbbÅsids, inasmuch as the Imiai Abii HishJm, who dted 
in 716 A-D^ bequeathed his hcreditary rights to Muhammad 
b. 'Air. the head of the House of ‘Abbis. It only remaincd 
to hoodwink the Imimitcs. Accoidingly the ‘Ahbdsid 
cmissari« were instmcted to cany on theif propaganda m 
the riMC of Hishim, the common ancwtor of ‘Abbls and 
*Ali. By mcans of this ruse they obtaincd a frcc hånd m 
Khutåsåii, and made sucb progress that the govcrnor of that 
provincc, Na^r b. SayySr, wrote to the Umayyad Caliph, 
Marwån, asking for reiftforccmcins, and informing hitn that 
two hundred thousand men had swom allegianoe to Abu 

Muslim, the principal ‘Abbisid agent At the foot of bis 

letter hc added thesc lines 

" I sce the coil'A glow bcncath tbc embers, 

*ti3 abowt lo bla« I 

The rubbiug o* sticks enkindles fire* 

Aflci out of words cotuc frays. 

" Oli ! is Hoiim awateo or $ll5epulg^ 

I cry Ui sore amaM.'* ^ . 

We have other verses by this gallant and loyal officer in 
ivhich hc imploros the Arab ttoops stadoned in Khuråsin, who 
paralysed by iribal dtssensions, 10 turn thcir swords 

m m -m *_ 9 __^ Iph ■ I ■ P_ SL 


wtre 


gatnst 


u. 


mixed tabble witbout religion or nobility 


" • Death to Uie Aiabsthat is alt their Crted- '' 


These warnings, bowever, were of iio avail, and on 
June 9th, A.o. 7 + 7 , Abu Muslim displayed the black banner 

• traiwlalcd by Prnfeawr 
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of the ^Abb^ids at Siqadaujp ocar Msrv^ which city hc 
occupied a few months latcr, The triumphant advatice 

of the Jirmies of the Revolution towards 
Dcdmticin DamaiCus rccatls the celehrated campaign of 

Cæsar, when after crossiiig the Rubicon he 
marchrd on Rotne^ Nor is Abu Muslim, thougb a freed- 
itian of obscure paren tage—he was certainly no Arab— 
unwonhy to be compted with the great ptrician, He 
United,*^ says Holdeke, ** with an agitator*« adroitn^ and 
perfeet unserupuloeity in the eboice of means the ctiergy 

and clear Outlook of a general and statesman. 


AtnMwdfn. 


and even of a monareb^” * 


in: 


L 




ruthless. 


disdaining the pteasures of ordinary men, he possessed the 
faculty in wbich Cscsar execlled of inspiring blind obedience 
and enrhusiastic devodon. To complcte the parallel, we may 
men don bere that Abii Muslim was treacherously murdered 
by Mandår, the second Cdiph of the House which he had 
raised to the thronc, from modres cxactiy rescmbling ihose 
which Sbakespcarc has put in the month of Brutus — 

“ So Cæsar may ; 

Theo, lest be may* prevent And aince the quanrcl 
Will bear no oalour for the thuig he is, 

Fashion it thus: that what he is, augcneiitedr 
Would run to thesc and tbesc extremitics; 

And iherefore think him as a setpenfs ogg 

Whtch, batchedp would as his kind grow mischievous, 

And IdlL him in the shcIL" 


The downfall of the Umayyads was hastened by the perfidy 
nmi selfishness of the Arabs on whom they rcUed : the old 
feud between Mu^r and Yemen broke out afresb, and while 
the Northern group remained loyal to the dynasty, ihosc of 
Yemenitc stoefc more or Icss openly threw in cbdr !ot with 
the Revolution. Wc need not attempt to trace the conrse 


^ Skfkhif frant EasUm p. 
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of thc uncqual contc&t* Evcrywtcrc li« Arabs, dishcartcncd 
and dividcd^ fdl an casy prt:y to thcir adveiwics^ and all wis 
lost wiicn IV^rwdii} the last Utnayyad Caliph^ sustaincd a 
crushing dtfeat on tht River Zab in Babylonia (Januaryf 
A.D. 750)* Meanwhilc Abu *l-*AbbiSy the head of ihc 
rivaJ Housc, had atready rccdvcd hontagc as Caliph 
(November, 749 A.D.), To thc inaugural address which he 

dclivcrcd in the great Mosque of Kdhi, he collcd 
himself * thc Blood-shcdder/^ and 

this dtle has deservedly stuck to hlm, chough 
it might have been assutned with no less justicc by his 
brotber Mao^ and other members of his family- All 
Umayyads werc rcmorselcssly huotcd down and massacred 
in cold biood—eveo those who surrcndcred only on tbc 


strength of thc most solcmti pledges thai they had nothing 
to fear, A small renmani made thdr escape, or managed 
to find shclter until thc storm of liiry and vcngeance, 
whidi spared neither the dcad nor the livmg,“ had blown 
over. Ont stripling, named *Abdii 'l-Rali*T^t North 

Africa, and after meeding with tnany perilous adventures 
founded a new Umayyad dynasty in Spain« ' 


i 


* Pndeasor E^evan, vb:«« kindnc» 1 owe tfae folkiwiog obserratiemp 

poinå out tbat thl» tnmJatJon of although it tuu be«ii gonenBy 

adopted by Eurppem »cbolara, is very dottbtfol, AcoonOing Éo Frofessor 
Dc GoeK aJ-Saffnif mcans ' the munidoent' (Utcndly^ ■ ponring ont' gifts. 

Tn any case ii importint to nodtic Lbat Ihc namo wa given to 
oertain EH^islaiiuc chieftaizu. Thos Saiama b. Khålidt who coitnnanded 
thc fiaiiu l^ghlib at Ihe £rst batUe of aJ^iCulab {Ibtitt 1 -AiiiIri cdi by 
Tomberg^ voL J, p. 4t36, last line), ia »id ta liave been calEcd aiSaJfd)^ 
becaii3c he 'empbed ont^ the tidn bottles {maiddiiji bb anny before a 
baltic (Itra Duraydt «L by Wfctcnfeld, pr L ifi) 1 and «c End mrntlon 
erf a poet named al^SafT^ h« ‘Abd Msmit p. 377^ peuulL llney, 

* Sec p+ 505- 
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THI CAL1PH3 OF BACHDAd 


The annals of thc *Abbj$id d^nasty from thc acccs&ion of 
5 affiif (a.d, 749) to cfae deith of .Musi:a*;im, and ih c dcstnic- 
tion of Baghdid hy tic Mongols ( a.o. 1258) mafcg a round 
siun of Atb ccjiturics. 1 propose to sketch tlic histoiy oi this 
long period in three chapterS) of which the first will oflFcr a 
general view of the more [mporunt literary and polideal 
devetopncnis so får as is possible in the Hnited Space at iny 
command j the second will be devoted to thc great poeis^ 
scholars^ historianS| philosophers, and scictitisis who flotirished 
in this, the Golden Age of Muhammadan litciature ; whilc in 
the third some account will bc given of the chief religinus 
roovements and of the trend of rcligious thought. 

The empire founded by thc Caliph ^Uinar and adminUtered 
by the Umayyads was essen dally, as the reader will have 
gathered, a mlliiary organisation for the bendit of the 
paramount race* In theory, no doub^ all h^oslems werc 
equal, but in fiict thc Arabs alone niled—a pnvilege which 
national pride conspired with personal interest to maintain. 
\Ve have seen how the Persian Modems asserted thdr right 

to a share m the govemment, The Revolution 
which enthroned thc ^Abhdsids marks the begin¬ 
ning of i Moslem, as opposed to an Arabian, 
Empire. The new dynasty, o wing ics rise to the people of 
Pei^ and cspccially of Khurdsln, could exist only by 


FtdltkalmiUt 
oi Uh 
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cstabUsbmg a balance of power bctwcen Persians and Arabi, 
That this policy wai not pennanently successfiJ will surprise 
no onc who considcrs the widely diveisc characteristics of tbe 
two races, biii for the next fifty years the rivals worked 
logether in tolerable barmony, thanfcs lo the genius of 
^ian^t^r and the conciliatory influcnce of the Barmecides, 
bj whcfit overthrow [hc alliance was virtually dissolved. In 
the ensuing civil i^r between the sons of Hdrun al-RasbId 
the Arabs fbught on the side of Amin while the Persiajis 
supported Ma'min,and hencefortb caeh race began to iblLow 
an inde pen dent patb+ The process of separatSon, however, 
was veiy gradual, and long before it was compleied the 
religious and intcUeccuai li fe of both nation all tics had 
become inseparably minglcd tn tbc fiili sEream of ^ oslero 

civilisation. 

The centre of this civilisation was the province of 4 riq 
(Babylonia), with its renowned metropolis, Baghdid, ‘the- 

City of Peace ' {Madinatu V Æd/dm). On l y here 
Tfai cbcrfcea of ■ rouid thc ‘Abbdsids f«l themselves at home, 

niFM L 

Damascus, pcopled by the dependants of thc 
Otnayyails, was out of the question. ^ On the onc hånd it 
was too fkr from Persia, whence thc pow« of the Abhajids 
was chic fly deri ved j on the other hind it was dangerously 
nor thc Greek frontier, and from here, during the troublous 
leigns of thc last OmayyadSj hostile tneursTons on the part of 
the Christians had begun to avenge former defeats. It was 
also beginning to be evident that the corquests of Islam 
would, in thc friture, lie (o thc tastward towards Central 
AsTa, nither than to the westwird at the further expense of 
thc Byzantines, Damascus, on thc highland of Syria, lay, so 
to speak, dominating the Meditemmcan and looking west- 
ward, but the new Capital ihat was to supplant it must tiice 
east, be near Persia, and for the needs of coinmcice have water 
communication with the sea. ‘ Hence everything pointcd to a 
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siiE on tither the Euphrat« or the Tigris^ and the Afabasids 
were^ not slow to malce their choict.*'* Aftcr cattfiill^ 
otamining various the Caliph Mansiir fixcd on a little 
Persiaq viilage, on the w«t bank of the Tigris, cailed 

Baghdid, which, being [nterpreted, mcans 
“ISghdii * given (or * founded *) by God' j and in 

the walls of the new city began to 
rise. Man^ur Uid the firat brick with his own hånd, and 

the Work was pushed forward wtth astontshing rapidity under 

his perwnal diiuction by masons, archftects, and surveyors, 

whom he gathered out of dificrent countrica, so that *the 

Round City/ as he pUnned it, was actually fintsbed witiun 
the sborc space of four years. 


qf 

■AthUbdil rdk. 


The same circumstanccs which caused the seac of empire 
to be transTerred to Baghddd brought about a corresponding 
change in die whole system of government. Whereas tbc 
Uma^ds had been litde more than heads of a turbulent 
Atabian anstocracy, their successors revcrtcd to the old type 
of OrientaJ despotism with which the Pci^ians had been 
^ilur suicc the days of Darius and Xentes. Surrounded 
by a strong bodyguard of troops from KhtirAsån, on whosc 

devorion they could rely, the ‘Abbaads niled 
wtih absolutc authority over the Itves and pro- 
perties of their subjects, even as the Sisinian 
monarefe had niled before them. Persisin foshions were 
imitated at the court, which was thronged with the Caliph's 
rdatives and freedmen [not to ment ion his womenfoik}, besides 
a vast array of unifonned and dccoratcd officials. Chief amongst 
these latter st«^ two personages who figur« promtnendy in 
the M^Ari^the Viaier and the Executioner. The 

Office of Vraicr „ prolubly of Persian origin, although in Pro¬ 
fessor Ue Croeje s opmion the word itsclf is Arabic.> The first 

1 G. U SliWEe, Baehdad „mttr the Abbttiid Caliilutte. □ a >» 

^ S'*®® _ 

Tab«i.ik78, L to^ where ^iyOd ^ htu'dwiya; Jbn 
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n? 


Tlw VUh; 


who bort this dele m ^AbbÅsid times was Abu Salaoia, ebe 
minister of SafHh i he was caEled mJ™ jili Af ahammsd^, 

*cbe Vizicr of Muhasninad's Family,' It 
was tbé du ty of the Vider to act as inter- 
mediary between the omnipotent sovereign and bis people^ 
to counsel him m afikirs of StatCj and, above all^ tn keep His 
Majesty in good humour. He wielded enormous power, but 
was exposed to every sort of mtrigue, and never knew when 
he might bc interned in a dungeon or despatched in the 
twin kling of an eye by the grim funedonary prcsiding over 
the JtiJf*, or dreuUr carpet of leathcr, which lay beside the 
throne and served as a scaSbld« 


pcriqdi 


We can distinguish two periods Ln the history of the 
'^Abbdsid House: one of brUliant prosperity Lnauguiatcd by 

Man^r and induding the rcigns of MahdE, 
Hinin al-RashJd, Ma^mun, Mu^ta^m, and 
— that is to say^ nearly a hundred years 
in alt (754-^47 1 otherj more dian four dmes 

as long, commencing with Mutawaklcil ^847^^* a.d.) 

— a pertod of dceline rapidtj sinking, after a brief mtervaJ 
wbinh gave promise of better things, in to irremediable 

decay«! 


3 a* 4 , iDy laip L 6 fAbii BaVr the SFoxiV oT the Prophet|. The word ogcot 
in Prc-ialamlc poetry (Ibn Qatayba^ K, ai-Shi^r p. +14, r. j), 

PnrfesMMT De Coeje adds tlul the ‘Abbistd CaJlpts yave the nanie Ifdjr/r 
aa bUe to the calDlster who waa fonneriy called KdUb iSetaxtary), Thi» 
il wouid seecn thai the AraWc ITiiuV jliteraUy * burden-bearer \ who waa 
at fin* merdy a *helper* or ^hénchinan/ becaice Ihe repre- 

scntalife and tat^aessot ot Ihe Dapir (official scilbe or secreijiry) cf the 
Saaånian 

* ThEft divitkin 19 convenicni, and nwy bé jusiified on general groandt. 
In a stneby pdStic=ål ieiue, the fxriaå of dedine bc^ tliirty yean 
carlicr with the CaiEphatc of Ma'wun tD.J. The historian 

Aha 'l-Uabiiii] {f a_D.} dales the decline of Ihe CaJiphaJ« frenn the 
aoceulon of Muktab in 9« a-u. al-Zdhira, cd, by Jnynboll, 

voV iip pr 134^ 

tS 
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Crucl and trøchcrous^ lilcc most of his Abå 

Maci^iir was perhaps die gtc^ttsi niler whom the ^Abbisids 


produccd.K Hc had to fight hard for his throne« 
The *Alid^^ who deemed ihemscLvc^ thc iruc 
hdrs of tbe Prophet in virtuc of their descent 
from Fd^ima, rose m rebellion againSE che usurpet;^ surprised 
hlm in an unguarded moment^ and drove him to such straits 
that during se ven weeks he nr ver changed his dress except for 
public praycrs. But once more thc 'Aiids proved incapablc 
of grasping thdr oiiportunity, The Icadctrs^ Muharnmad;^ who 
was known as ^Thc Pure Soul' (ai-Nsfs at-zaliyya)^ and his 
brocher Ibrdhfm, fclJ on thc tattte^field. Under Mahd( 
and Hirun members of the House of *A 1 [ continued to 
*come ouc," but wich no better success- In Fastem Persia^ 
where strong national feelings interwovc themselves with 
Prc-MutiainmjidaLci religious ideas, ihosc of Maadak and 
Zoroasier in pirticularj thc ^Abhistdls encountered a for- 

Ul 

midable opposition whicli proclaimed Tts vigour 
““kSS? ^ tenadty by the successive revolts of Smbidli 


the Magian t7S5-756 a.xi.), Usddhsts (766- 
768), MuqajinaV the ‘Veiled Prophet of ^huiisdn* (780- 
786)^ and B£bak the Khurramite (816—878},^ 

Man sur said to his son Mahdij “O Abij ^Abdallih, when 
you sir in company, always have divinea to converse with you ; 

for Mu^mmad b. Shihih al-Zubrl said, *The 
hatilifi (Apostoiic Tradition) is mascidine: 
tnily virile men bve it, and otdy effeminate mcti 
disitke it'; and he spolce the u'uth.''a 

On one occasion a poet came to Mahdj, who was then 
hcir-apparcnt, at Rayy, and rccited a panegyric in his honour. 


‘ Sm Ntkldsltt'i tsay, CatijA itaut^r, in tiis Skflehes /tow &iiUnt 
f/ijtoCKh Iran*’ by S- Bbck^ p, 107 

^ t^Mcr tJrowTK has |ivcn au intereatinc account oJ the« ulua- 
Slugte inw^enta in hij UL /iu#, uf {^irsta, Val* I, du it 
a Titan. iii. 404* L 5 sqq. 
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Ul« pML 


a cam* 


TKe prirce gave hitn 20,000 dirhetus. Tfiereupon ihe 
poscmaster of Rafy informed Manfur^ who wrote to his soii 

reproachtng hini for such extravagiince. “What 
sboiild have done,” he »id, « vras to Jet him 
^ivait a ycar at your door, and aficr that time 
bestow on hira 4,000 dirhems.” He then caused the poet 
to be arrested and brought i nto his prcsence, “Von went 
to a hcedless youth and eajoted him 1 ” “ Ves, GW save 

the Commander of the Faithful, I went to a heedless, 
generous youth and cajoled him, and hc suflered bimseif to 
he cajoled.” “Recite your eulogy of him.” TJie poet 
obeycd, not forgetting to conelode his verses with 
pliment to Manjiir. “ Bravo j” cried the CaJiph, “bm they 

are not worth 20,000 dirhems. Where fs the money f ” On 

its being prtsduced Jic made hira a gift ef 4,000 dirhems and 
canfiscated the remainden ^ 

Notwithstanding irreconcilable parties—* Ali ds, Perstan - 

catremists, and (we may add) K hirijite^the poli^ of 

rappretfum/nt was tui the whole extraordiiiarily 
dfeetivt. In carrying it pul the Caliphs re- 
cclvcd powcrful assistance from a noble and ancient Persian 
ftimily, the celebiated Barroakites or Barmccides. According 
to Mas‘ddl,» Barmafc vras originally a titic borne by tbc High 
Priest isM„) of the great Magian fire-temple at Balbh. 
Khdlid, the son of one of the« dignianes-wrh en ce he and 
his descendanis were called Barmakites held the 

most imporunt offic« of s^^tc under SÆi} and Man^dr. 
Yabyi, the son of Khiltd, «ras entmsted with the educa- 
tioit of HSrdn aS-Rashid, and on the accession of the young 

prince lie was appointed Grand Viaier, «My 

Yibri h. KUSd. finherl” sa'd die Caliph, «it is through 

the biesslngs and tha good fortune which attend you, and 
through your excellent management* ihat 1 am seaied on the 

- ed. by Barbier de Weyrard, rot ir, p. e? 


Tikc B arin w kt ifc 
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thronc; * so T comcnii lo you the dirccdoD of He theii 

hand^ to him his signet-riiig. Ya^yi was dtstinguisiied (^ys 
the btDgraphcr) for wbdom^ noblcncss of toind, and degance of 
Language.* Although he took z truly Ptj^ian ddight in philo- 
sophical dbcussbn^ for whkh purpcfic frec-thinking sclickr^ 
and eminent heretics used often to meet in his houscj he was 
carefuL to observe the outward forms of plety^ It may be said 
of the ^AbbMds gcncrdly that^ whaiever they might do or 
tbink in private, they wore the ofiiieial badge of hhm osten- 
tatiously on their siceves. The fol lo wing verses whioh Yafayi 
addressed lo his son Fadi Jirc very charaeteristic :_3 

■ ^Scck g\c^ while 'tis day, no effort spare, 

And patienUy the love4 One s absence bear; 

But when the shades of night advancing slow 
O^er every vice a veU of darkness throw, 

Bcgnib the htMtrs veith all thy hearfs dolight j 
The day of prudenl men begins at nighL 
Many iherc be, esLeemed of Jife austere, 

Who nigfatly enter on a strange eareer« 

Nigbt o'er them kceps her sable curtain drawn, 

And merrily Ihey pass from eve to dawa 
Wrho but a fooil his pleasnres would ex^se 
To sp3nDg rivals and oGnsorioas foesT' 


For sevemcen 7 cars Ya|iyi and his two sons, Fajl and 
Ja*far, remained dcep in Hiriin’s coniidcnce and virtual rulers 

of the State untIL from motives whtch have been 


FpUarilK . . , , 

vanously explained, the Calipb rcsolved to rid 
himself of the whote (åmily. The story is^too 
well fcnown to nced rcpeiinon.i Jafar alonc was put to 
deatb; we may conclude, thereforc, ihat be had spccially 

* Whtii ihe Calipli Hwli ivished to pmclaim hiasooja'farhtir.apparent 

fnsJead ol Hårua, Ya^yå polnled out Ibe dang« er thi* oourte and dis' 
suaded hiin cd. by Dcrenbeurgr P- 281). 

* tbn. Ktiadikdnp De Slinc'^ Sfanilalinn, vol. Iv, p. 105, 

^ itfos^lldi, Murwju %Dhakab, voi vi, p. 2^ 

* See* for cacamplc^ Hanyun 4Irsis{Itta, by E. H. Palmer, in Ihe New 
Plubircb Series, pv 
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cxcilcd the CaJipb^s mgcf $ thosc who ascribc chc 
catastrophc to his roman tic love-affkir with Hårun's sbtcr, 
^Abbdsa, arc pfohablr in the rigbt.^ Hiriin himselF srom 
to havo rccogntscdj whtii it wa* foo late^ how mucb ho 
owcd to thcsc gtcat Perst an barons whose tacifiil adminis- 
tradon^ un bo anded generosity, and tnunificent patronago of 
literature have s-hed immortal lustre on bis rdgri^ Afterwards^ 
if any persons spoke til of the Barmecides in his Dresunce* he 

would say (quoting the verse of ^u^ay^a) 


" O slanderers. be yonr siro of bcrefl 
Give o'er, or hil tbe gap wbicb they have IcfL** 

Hirdn^s ortbodoxy, his Iibcrality, his victorics over the 
By^n line Emperor Niccphorus^i and last but not Icast the 
literary brilliancc of his reign have raised him in popular 
cstimaiion hc above all the other Caliphs: he Is the Charlc- 
magnc of the East, while the entrancing pages of the Tfumtand 
and Ont Nighti have (uade his name a household word tn every 
country qf Eiiropc. Studciics of \Toslciii hisiory will stx^n 

discover that **thc good Haroun Alraschid*’ was 
in faet a perfid ious and irascible tyrantj whose 
fitful amiabifity and real taste for tnusic and 
letters hardly enttdc biOT to be desmbed either as a great 
monamh or a good man. Wc cnust gnmt, however, thac hc 
thoroughly understood the noble art of patronage. The 
poets Abu Nuwås^ Abu *U*Atihiya, Di^bil, Muslim b. Walfd, 
and ‘Abbås b. A^na^ 1 the musician Ibt^Im of Mosul and 
his son Isbiq ; the philologists Abu ^Ubayda, Asma% and 
Kisi’f i the preacher Ibjiu "l-Sammik j and the histortan 
Wiqidf—these are but a fcw iiamcs in the gabuy of talent 
which he gathered around him at Baghdåd« 


* C/, A, MiillErp Dtr [slam, voK h p. 48t *eq- 

* Ibn KhaUikan, De Slone'a tmnuIxUoaK vot W, p. tia. 

> Litcralty, No failicr lø yoiar tather a ixHimiaii formof lie^efaUou. 
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The f^K c^f the Banticcidcs revived ihe spiric of ittcial 
2ntagonisEn whfch they kad done thcir best lo lay, and an 

AminaÉid rupturc WM Ftiidcred inevitabJe by the 

i*4iS5juaX sbort'-sigb led policy of H^run witli regard lo 

the wcccssidh« Hc had two grown-up sons, 
Amin, by his wife and coxi^in Zubayda, and Ma^nnln, whosc 
mother was a Persian slave. It was arranged that the 
Caliphate should pass to Amla and after bim to his brother, 
bat that the Empire shoiild be divldcd between them. Am£n 
to receivE *Iriq and Syiia, Ma*miiiii the eastern pro- 
vincc% where the pcople wouid gladJy wclcome a mier of 
their own biood. The strugglc for supremacy which began 
almost immediately on the death of Hinin in the main 

one of Pcr^ians against Arabs^ and by Ma^miln’s triumph the 
Harmecidcs were amply avcngcd, 

The new CaL'ph was anything but orthodox. He favoured 
the Shi^Jte party lo such an extent that he even nommated 




the *Alidj *Ali hiluså b* Ja^lar al-Itid^ as hclr- 
apparent—a step which aiienated the members of 
his own lamily and led ro his bemg tcmporanly 
deposed« Hc also adopted the opinions of the Mu'taziliic sect 
and established an Inquisition to enforce them. Hcnce the 
Sunnite bistorian, Abu *UMahåsin, enumcraies three principal 
hcresics of which Ma'mfln was guiky : (i) Hts wearing of the 
Green {hku ^/-Khudr&) * and conrtlng the ^ Alids and repul^mg 
the Abbdsids} his affirming ihat the Koran was crcaied 

t ^md t3j bis Irgalisatton of the 


a loosc rofin of marriago prevailing amongst ihe 
ShlHtcs.* Wc shall see in nduc caurse how keenly and wkb 
what fhiitfiil results Ma’mOn inicrested hiimdr tn liwraturc 
and science. Nevcrthdcss, it cannot escape our atiendon 

Chat in tha splendid reign there appearotniroussigns of polidol 
decay. In 8ll a.d. Tibir. one of 


Green w« tfae party coleor of the ^AtedSj bta^ of the ^Abba&Ids. 
* Åi-Nujum ai-Zfiktra, c<L by Jujnboll, toL p, 63.1, 
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appomtcd gavernor of fChurisin^ omktcd xhc 
mcntipn of die Caliph^s name from the Friday 
^rmon (/Au/éo), Lhus founding the 'Ipahirid 
dynast/i wbicb^ though prcfesstng allegiance to 
the CaliphSf practically inde ponden t+ 
vm OEily the firet of a long series of ambJttoits govemors and 
bold adventkLrcr 5 who proEied by the wcakcning authoHty of 
the Caliphs to carve out kingdoms for themselves* Moreover^ 
the Moslecns of *Iriq had lost rheir old warlilce spiric: tbey 
were fine scholars and merchants^ but poor ^oldiers. So it 
came about that Ma'iniin^s successorj die Caliph Mu^tasim 

(833-84Æ A.D*)^ took the fetal step of surround- 
nmalrirt mg liiiiiscif wicb a Frxtorian Guard chicfly 

composed of Turktsh recruits from Transoxania, 
At the same time be rtmoved his court from Baghdid sixty 
fiirtbcr up the Tigris 10 Sdmardi, which suddenly grew 


TwtliÉi 


[nto a Superb city of palaces and barracks—an Oriental Ver^ 
saIUes.K Herc we inay close our brief rcvicw of the first and 
flourisblng period of che ^Abbisid CalJphatc. During the 
ncxc føur centuries the Calipha come and go faster than 
ever, but for the mast part their auchority is prccariousj if 
not purely nominal. Meanwhile, in the provinecs of the 

Empire petty dynastics artse, only to etc out 
an obscure and troublcd existence, or powerful 
States are formed, which carry on the traditions 
of Mubammadan culture, it may bc through many genera¬ 
tions, and in souic mcasure restore the blessings of peacc and 
scctled government to an age surfeiced with aoarchy and 
bloodshcd. Of these provincial empires wc have now prind-^ 
paLly to speak, eonfining our vtcw, for the most part, to the 
politicai outlincs^ and reserving the literary and religious 
aspects of the period for fuJJcr constdera cfon eEscwhcrc. 


E The cotart reinalned al Samarra for ycan (8i&-S93 a.u.I« The 

official JTpeliing d Simarra ™ Su/re-ffieq-ra'd, whjcli nwy bc Irccij 
rcrulcicd ■The Spactiioc'i Joy/ 
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The reigns of Mutawakkil (£47—861 a.d,) a.nd his immcdi^iie 
successors escfaibit all thc wcll-knoiArn features of Practorian ruJe« 

Enormous Eums were lavbbed on tbc Turkish * 
-Abbiåtd soldierVj who electcd and deposed the Caliph lusi 

<947^17^ A^.y ,1 j J r 'Il 

as ihcy plea&ed^ and enforeed their insatiabEc 
demands by mndny and assassination. For a shdrt time 
(869-907 A.oO improvcd under tbc able andenergetic 

Muhtadt and the four CaJiphs who folEowcd him ; but tbc 
Turkssoon reg^ed tbe upper band. From thi* date every 
vestige ofreal power is centred in the Generalissimo {AmJrti 
^l~Umuré) who stands at the bead of ihc army^ while the 
oncc omnipotent Caliph must nceds be satlsÆed with the 
empty honour of having his namc stamped on tbc coinzge 
and cclebratcd in the public prayers* The cerrorisin of the 
Turkish bodyguard was broken by the Buwayhids^ 3 PersJan 
dynasty, who nilcd in Baghdid from 945 to 1055 a.d. Then 
the Seijuq supremacy begzn with 'f'ughril Beg'"* entry into tbc 
Capital and Usted a fuU century until the dcath of Sanjar 
(1157 The Mongols wbp captured Baghddd in 

1258 A.D. brougbt the pilUblc frjce of tbc Caltphatc to 
an end. 


"Tbeempire of tbe Caliphs al its widesb'* as Stanley Lane-Poole 
observts in his excellent acconnt of the MnhanLoiijidan fiytizstieSy • 

D™.toc(iJw Mknlic ta'the ImHis, and from 

'iUAAild tbc Caspian to the calaracts of the Nile. So vast a 

^ dommioQ oould not long bc held together. The fcrst 
step towards its disiutegr^on began la Spain^ wbere 'Abdu 'l-Rah* 
miot a member of the sappressed llmayyad family, was acktiow^ 
ledged as an independent sovcrciga ro 755, and the ^Abbåsid 
Caliphzte was renouneed for ever^ Thirty ycars later Idris^ a 
great-grandson of the Caliph 'Ali, and therefore cf^ualLy at varianc« 
wiih ^Abbisids and Umayyads, founded 'Alid dynasty in 
Morocco* The rest of tbe Nortb A/rican ooa&t was practically lost , 
to the Calipbate when Ih« Agblabid governor establisbed lus 
aulhority at QayraT*'^ in iioo,'^ 


Amongst the innumenible kmgdoms which supplanted tbc 
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decaylng CiJipliACe onlj ^ (cvf of thc mose impormnt caji bc 
smgied out for special nodco on account of their literary or 


rcligious interesL* To begm with Persia : 


m 


872 A^J>. Khurisin, which was then hdel hy thc 
hirifcll into tbe hånds of Ya*q6h Lay ch 

thc Coppersmitb RMindcr of tbc who for 

thirty years strctchcd chcir sway over z greac part of Ptrsia, 

imtLI [Key were dispossessed by rhe S^m^fds. 
The latter dynasty had thc seat of iis power in 
Transoxania, but during thc first half of thc 
tenth century practically die whole of Persia subinittcd to thc 
authority of Ismå'^U and his famous successors, Na^r l£ and 
Nih I- these princcs warmly cncouragc and 

foster thc dcvclopment, which bad already begun, ofa naCLpnal 
licerature in thc Persian Language—is enough to recall here 
the names of Kddagl, thc blind minstrd and poet 1 Daqfql, 
whosc fragment of a Persian £pic was afterwards incorporated 
by Firdawsi in his Shdhitdrrta; and ihc Viilcr of 

Man^dr I, who composed an abridgment of 'P^Ejarfs grøt 
biscory, which Is onc of thc oldest prosc works in Pcislan that 
have come down to us—btii they extended thc same favour to 
poets and men of learning who {thougb, for cfae mose part, of 
Persian extraction) pneferred to use thc Arahic language. 
Thua thc ccLcbratcd Rhazes (Abd Bakr al-Ra^ dedlcatcd to 
the SdUninid prince Abu §^^(1 Man$dr b. Ish^q a trcacisc on 
tnedicine, which hc entiticd al-KitdS ffl-AfatiiM (iht Book of 
Man^r) ui honour of his patron. The great pbysidan and 
pbilosopher, Abå *Ai{ b. S{^ (Avkcnna) relates that, having 
been snmmoncd to Bukliiri hy iCing Nuh, the secotid of that 
namc (97 &-h^7 a.d«), bc obtained permission to visit tbe 


^ My iBCoaat d tbeM ciyoaAtlcs » necesiarity ttac briefeit aad bane«! 
characterHi Tbe rea<(er wHI hnd copioos delaiU canccrrimg most ot ihem 
ID Prtif cff y^ Brawnc''A Liicrarj Htitøry p/ Pmia i and Siman^di 

in vciL h P- ^4^ S Fi)imids in vqL k pp. 3^1^400 and vo^ Ut p. 

- Glmncvids in vol u« chap- ii; aod i^idLk ctupi. id to v. 
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to-pl library« ** I found there,^ h« says, “ many rooms iiUcd 
wlthbook^ which wcre arrangcd ta row upoarow^ One 
room was albtccd to warks oa Arabic philology aad poctry ; 
ajiother to jiirisprudcncc, and so the books on caeb par- 


ticiilar science baving a rootn to themselves. I ixispccted tiie 
aitalogiic of aacieat Grcek authors and looked for tte books 
wbich f required ; 1 saw in this coUcction books of wtict few 
pcople have heard even iJic names, and wbich I myself have 
never seen citter heforc or since^^ * 


Tte power of tbe Såminids quiekjy reached its aenhh, and 
abouc the middle of the tench century they were contned to 

Khurisin and Trariaoxaaia, wbile in Western 

1^« taJten by the Buwayhids. 
Abia Shuji‘ Buwayb, a chiertain of Daylam, the 
mountainous province lying along ihe Southern shores of the 
Ca$pbit Sea, was one of thosc soldtera of fortune whom we 
oieet wiih so firetjuendy in the history of this period. His three 
sonsy ‘All, Ahnud, and l^asan, embarked on tbe swne adven- 


curotis career wfih such energy and success, tbat in the egurse 
of thiricen yeans they not only subducd the provine« of Firs 
and Klhditistin, but in ^45 a.d. entered Baghdid at the head 
of their Dayiainitc troops and assumed the supreme comnjand, 
recciving from the Caliph MustaleH the Jionoraiy tiUes of 
‘Imidu 'l'Dawla, Mu‘i£iu ’t'Dawla, and Rukou * 1 -Dawb. 


Among tbe princcs of this Housc, who reigned over Persia and 
*Iriq during the ncat hundred years, the most eminent was 


‘AJudu ’l-Dawla, of whom it is said hy Ibn Khallikin that 
none of the Buwayhids, notwi ihstan ding theif great power 
and authority, possessed so eittensive an empire and held sway 
over so many kinp and kingdoms as he. The chief poets 
of the day, including Mutanahbf, visited his court at ShJrks 
and ttlebrated his pnises in magniheent odes, He also builc 
a great hospital in Baghdid, the Bimirtstin a|-‘Adudi, which 


' Ibn Abi Ufaybra, Tabaqdlu 'l-Atibbåt cd. hy A. Uiil]«r, »o], ii p. 4. 
L 4 sqii. Avicepiia ww at tbii tiiuc icariiciy etghleeb ytars of aae. ’ 
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]on£ s scHool 0*1 mcdictncÉ ^Ttc Yiztcrs of tlic 

Buwayhid fiimily cancributed in a quite unusual degn« to its 

litcory rcnown. I hu u *l-^Anild, the Viiicr of Rutnu I-Dawla, 

surpassed in philology and epistolaiy composidon his 
contcmpotario ; hcficc ho was callod * the sccond and 

il was a comtnon saying ttat **thc art of Icttcf-writing btgan 
with *Abdu ’l-tdandd suid tnded wiih Ibnu *U*AniiJ.”^ 
His fnend, the IsaiS^l b. ‘Abbid, Vieier toMu'ayyidu 

’I-Dawla and Fakhni ^-Dawla, was a distinguishcd savant, 
whosc learnfng was only tclipsed by tbe liberality of his 
patronage. In tbc latter rcspect Sabur b. Ardashir, the prime 
minister of Abu Na?r Bahi’u 'l-Dawla, vied with the illustrious 
Sihib, He had so many Encombsts ihat Tha'ålibl devotes to 
tbtm a wholc chapter of the 'X'hc Academy which 

he founded at Baghdåd, in the Karkh quarter, and generously 
endowe^ was a fevourite haunt of literary men, and its 
members seem to have enjoycd pretty mueh the same privi- 
Icgcs as belojig to the Fcilows of an Oxford or Cambridge 

CoUrge.^ 

Lite most of their counaymen, the Buwayhids were 
ShiHtcs in religion. Wc read in the Annals of Abu l-Mahism 

under the year 34 I a.h* = 9 S^ - 

"'In thbf year tho Vmec al-JÆoJiallabi inrested somt persons 

who held ibe doctrine of mctcnipsychosU Amoag 

them were a yonth wha declarcd that the aplrit o^ 
'Ali b. Abi T^ib hAd paised Lnto his body^ and a 
sttinie who ctaimod that the spiril of Fitiina was 

dwclling in her ; «hite aiiDtbof man preltndod to he GahricL Oo 
beingBoggedp they caCnMd themselves by allegtog their reEatiooship 
to the Family of the ProptuCt* whereupon Mn'iuu 'L-Diwla ordeicd 
Ihem to bc set free. Tfns he did becanso of his atlachmcnt io 


^ "Abda amid flonEuhed in Ibe latlfif day* of iht Umayyad dynasty. 
Srt Ibn Khidlfckae, De Slanc'i [ranaiatloo, vol. D, p. 173 ; Uas^tldip Mutv}» 

H-Diiakiåbf vol- p. Si . 

■ Set Pitjfesicrf Mai go li DU Ih 'fi letroductian to tbe Ltilirt tf/ j 4 fci* 
p, loév* 
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Shi'isnL. liis W4!U known/^ says the author lu cODclii&ioa^ fhø 
Buwayhids wcrc Shlltes and R^dites/' * 


Tlirop dynascies coniemporary wiih thc Buwayhids have 
sdll to be mentfoned : ihe Ghaznevld^ m Afghanistan, thc 

E^nmdinid« in Syria, and che Fåtimitb in Egypt- 

Sabuktagtn, thc foundcr of thc finst-namcd 

dynasty, WA% a Turktsh slave* His son, Mahmud, 
who succeeded to thc chronc of Ghaana m 998 a.d*^ made 
sbort Work of thc alrcady tottering Siminidsi^and then &wecp- 
ing far and wide over Northern India, began a series of con- 
qiicsis which, beførc his dcath in lojo a-d., rcached from 
Lahore to Samarcand and IffåhÅn. Although thc Persian and 
Transoxaniaii provinccs cf his huge empire were fioon torn 
away by the Selji^qs, Mabmdd’s invarion of India, whicb was 
undertaken with thc objcct of winning that country for Islam, 
perinanendy cStablishcd Muhammadan iniluencc, at any rate 
in tbePanjåb. As regardsthar reUgioiis views, thc Turkish 
Ghaznevids stand in shajp contrast with the Pcisian houscs of 
Simin and Buwayh. It has been wcIL said that the true 
genius of thc Turks lics In action, not in speculatton, When 
Islam camc across iheir pach, they saw that it was a simple 
and practical creed such as thc soldier requires ^ so ^^7 
acccpccd it without fnrthcr parlcy, The Turks have aEways 
remained loyal to Islam, thc Islam of Abu Bakr and ^TJmar 
which is a very different ihing from the Iskm of Shi^tc 
Pcrsla. Mahmud proved his orthodoxy by banishing the 
Mu^zilit« of Rayy and hurning their books together with 
thc philosopbical and astronomi cal works that feU into his 


bands but on thc same occasion hc carrEcd off a hundred 
camcLioads of presumably harmless literature to his Capital. 


That he had no deep enthustasm for letters is showtk, for 


^ Abo l-Maliiaiiv aSr-Zdkira, fcL by JaytiboU, tcL U b IIt. 

rhA original Rdfiditci were tbwe ichismatits who rejecied ^ 

CaliphB Abd and 'Umar, but (be lertd ia ceunlly uiæd as aynonv« 
mons wilh Shiitc. 
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examplc, by his sbabby treicnient of the poet 
Neverthelcssj he ardendy desirwl tbe glory and prcsdge 


accrumg to a sovereigfi whose coiirt foroied the rallying-point 
of all that was b«t in tbo litcrary and sdenttfic culture of the 
day, and such was Gbaina in the eleventh certury. Baldes 
the brilliant group of Ptrsian poets, with Firdawsl at their 
head, we may mention among tbc Arabic-wriiing auihors 
who Hourished under this dynasty tbe historians aI-‘Utbl and 


al-BJrflnl. 

While the Eastem Empire of Islam was pasang into the 
bands of Persians and Turks, wc find the Arabs still holding ; 

their own tn Sy ria and Mesopotamia down 10 


Tbe 

accounta 


the end of the tenth century. Tbese Aiab and 
generally nomadic dynasties wert seldom of mueh 
The Haffidinids of Aleppo alone deserve to be 


notitesd here, and that chic fly fbr the sake of the peerless 
Sayfu ’l-Dawla, a wonby descendant of tbe tribe of Taghlib, 
which in the days of heathendom produoed the poet-warrior, 
*Ainr b. Kultbnni. *Abdullili bv Hatndin was appointed 
governor of Mosul and its dependencies by the Calipli 
Muktafi in 905 a-D., and in 941 his sans ^asan and 'AH 
roccived tbe complinicntary titl« of Nasiru l-Dawla (Defcndcr 
of the State) and Sayfu ’l-Dawk (Sword of the State). 
Two years later Say6i ’l-Dawla captured AJeppo and brought 
the wht^e of Northern Syria under his dominion* During a 
reign of twenty-three years he was continuously engaged in 
harrying tbe Byzantioes on the frontiers of Asia Minor, but 
aithough he sained soine glorious victories, which his laureatc 


Mutanabbi has imniorcalTscd, the ^ttCuiic of war went in the 
long run steadily againsi blm, and his successors were unable 
to preserve their lirtic kingdom frombeing erushed between the 
Byiantinestn the north and the FApmids in the south, The 
Hamdlnids have an especial clmm on otir sytnpathy, becaose 
they revivod for % time the låst-Jecaying and already almost 
broken spirit of Arabaan nadonalism. It is this spirit thai 
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sp^kE with 2 powerfu] mce m Mutanabbi and dcckres icsclf, 
for examptc, in such vers« as tbese i— ^ 


** Men from tbeir kings alone tbeir worth deri ve, 
Bot Arabs rolcd by aliens cannot tbrive : 

Boors witboot wltboot noble 

Who know not loyalty and honour's name. 

Qa where thoo wilt, thoo to every land 
Folk driven iike catUe by a servile band/* 


! 

i 


The reputation wbich Sajfii ^UDawIa's martial cxploits and 
bis repeated triumphs over the cnemics of Islam riebly carned 

for bim zn the cj^es of his conicmporaries was 
cnhanced by the conspieuons energy and tnunili- 
Gcnce with whicb he ciiltivaccd the arts of peace. 
Considering tbc brevity of his reiga and the reUtivcly smaJl 


ex tent of his resources^ we may well be astonisbed to con- 
tcxnplatc the unique assecnblage oF litcrary talent then 
mustered in Aleppo. Tbere was, first of all, MutanabbI, in 
the opinion of his countrymen the greatest of MoElem poets j 
there wis Sayfii *1-Dawla^s coustn^ the chivaLrous Abu Firis, 


who^ war-songs are relieved by man? a touch of tender and 
true feding ; there was Abu 'UFaraj of I^låhan, vvho on 
presenting to Sayfti 'i-Dawla bis %AgMafy one of the 

most celcbmtcd and important works in all Arabic btetaturc, 
recetved one thousand pietes of gold accompanicd with an 
expressioR of regret that the prince was obliged to remuneratc 
him so inadequately j there was also the great philosopher, 
Abu Na^f al-Fliibl, whose modest waats wdre sacished by a 
daily pensioi^ of four dirhems (abouc two shillings) from the 
public treasuty. Surely this is a record not easiiy surpassed 
even En the heyday of ^Abbåsid pacrofiage. As for the writers 
ofless note wbom Sayfu'J-Dawla attracted to Aleppo, dicir 
namc is legion. Space itiust bc (bund for the poets Sari hJ- 


RaSi, Abu H-*Abb^ al-Niml, and Abu 1-Faraj aI-Habbagh£* 


T by Dtcterid, j*. last Ifnc and fol]. 


I 




SAYFU 'L-nAWLA 



for tht prcacKer {khaiiif) Ibn Nubata, who would oftcn fousc 
the cDthiisiasEn of his audknce whOe hc urged the dut7 of 

prosccuting the Holy Waragainst Christian BjfKin- 
titim; and for ibe philologisc Ibn Khålawayh^ whosc lecturcs 
werc attended by students from all parts of the Mahamniadan 
world. The litcrary renaissance which began at this time 
in Syria was still making its influencfi felt when ThaSUibi 
wrote his about thirty ycars after the dcath of Sayfii 

’l-DawU^ and it prgdueed Lo Abu al-^Ma^arri {born 

973 A.n+) an original and highly interesting personality, to 
whom wc shall return on another cccasion« 


The dynasties hicherto dcscribed were political in tbeir 
qrigin^ having generally been founded by amhitioiis govemors 

or vassak, These upsiarcs m^de no pretensions 
to the nominal audiority, which they left in 
the handa of the Caltph even while they forced 
him at the swordk point to recognise thcir potitical inde- 
pendence. The Satnanids and Buv^ayhid^ 5 h(^ircs as chcy 
werc, paid the same homagc to die CaJiph in Baghdid as 
did the Sunnite Ghaznesnds. ! But in the bcgfntiLng of the 
tenth century there arose in Afnca a grent SW^ite power, ^ 
thac of the Fåtimids, who took for themselves the dde 
and prerogatives of the Caliphate, which they asserted to 
bc dieirs by right Divmt^ This event was only the 

dioiast of a deep-laid and sIcLlfully organised plot—onc of 
the most extraordinary in all history^ It had been put in 
tratn half a century earlicr by a certain ^Abdullih the son 
of Maymun^a Persfan ocutisi {qsdJdh} betonging to Ahwaf. 
Filled with a fierce bacred of the Arabs and with a frcc- 
tbinker^s con tern pc far Islam, ^AhduUib b, Maym^^n con- 
ceived the idea oF a vast secret society whicb shoujd be all 
diings to al] men, and which, by playing on the strongcc 
passions and tempdng the Jnmost weakn esses of human 
nature, should unitc nnalcontents of every descripaon i o a 
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conspiracy to overthrow the exbting rågim** Modem 


tlhe rmulUL« . . u 

(iramu^ Shritc scct^ iht 



rcadof^ maj find 2 parallel for tKia romandc projeot in the 
pages of Dumas^ although the Aramts of T-wrnty Tion Afitr 
is a simpJeton beside *AbdulIih^ He saw tha.t ihe movement, 
in ordet to succeed^ most be staned on a religiqus basis, and 

he thetefbre identified himself with an obscurc 

who wtre $0 caUcd 
bccausc they regarded Mub^^nniadjSoR of tsmd^lf 
son of Ja^far al-3ddiq, as the Seventh Imim. Under ^AbduUih 
the Ismi^ilis developed their rojstJeal and antinomian doc- 
trines, of which an excellent account has becji given by 
Professor Brownc in the first volume of his Lhfmry Hht^ pj 

PÉnia (p, 4^5 Hcre we caa on ly reler to the ingenioiis 

and fiitally insidious methods which he devised for galning 
prosclytcs on a gigan de seaJe, and with such amazing success 

that Jtoth tits dme uitdl the Mongol invasion_a petiod of 

almost four centuries—^the Ismi^lites (Fldmids, Carmathians, 
and Assassins) either rided or ravaged a great part of the 
Mubamniadan Empire^ It Is unnecessary to djseuss the 


question whether ^Abdullih b- Maymiln was, » Professor 
Browne thinics, primarily a tdigious enthustast, or whethex, 
according to the view commonlj held, hb real tnodves were 
ptriotkn and personal ambition. The history of Islam 
shovvs dearly enough that the revolution ist is ncarly alwaj^ 
disginsed as a religions Icader, wbile, on the otber hånd, 
every fbumder of a militani scct is potcntially the head of a 
State. ^AbduUdh may have heen a fanatic first and a polidcbn 
afterwards j more probablj hc was both at once from ihc 
heginning. His plan of operations was brieJfly as follows:_ 


The dåH or missionary chargé with ihc lask of goining adherents 
for the Hiddeu Imåm (see p. ^16 Mq.Xin whose namc allegtan« was 
demanded, wouM settic in some pUce, neprcicuimg himsclf to hc a 
mcrchaiit, or tbe likt By renonaefog worldJy pl^asitrcs, 

making a show of itrict pLcty* and pcrforoiing appareat miracles, il 
was caiy for him to pSÆs as a saint with the rømmon folt. As sooo 
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as he was fljBnred o£ hu nelghbacirs' confidence and respect^ he 
begaji to raise doubts in thcir He would suggest difficult 

problemis of Iheologj or dwcQ 00 the mystexioos sigoificaQCc 
of certaiu passages of the KoraUr May therc not bo (he would ast) 
io religion itscii a dccpcr oicanlng than appcar^ on tho sorfacc f 
Then. baving cscited the crpiosity of his hcarco, ht stiddenly brealcs 
off, pressod to continue his cxplanahoo, he declarcs thal 

sucK mysleties canaot he coEatnuoicatcd sav« to tbose who take a 
bluditig oath of secrecy and obcdiencc and couscnt to pay a hacd 
sum of moaey In tnkcn W tbcir good faith. If tbese condlUoos 
were acceptedp the oeophyte eotcred upou the secood of the nine 
dcgrces of initiation. He was taught tbat mere ob^ervance of the 
iaws of Islam is not pleasicg to God, tmlcss ihe true doctrlne be 
received through the Imåins wbo bav* it in keeping. These Imims 
(as hc dott learocd) are seven In onmberj beginning with *A 1 i; tbo 
seventh and last is Nfu^^unEiiadt son of Isma'D. On foaching tbc 
fourth degree be dcboitely ceased to bo a Modeni, for hore be was 
taught the Isma^ilite system of theology in whicb Muhammad b, 
Isma'i] suporsedes tbe faunder of Ishjjn as the grealest and last of 
all the Piophets. Comparatively fow iniiiates advanced be^'ond 
this grade to a point where c very form of positive rcli^on was 
aliegorised away^ and ooJy philosophj W 3 & lofL *‘it is clear what 
a tremendoos weapon^or rather iCmchinc^ waa tbus createdL Each 
man was given the amonnt of Ugbt which he could bear and nhich 
was suited to his prejndiccs, and hc was made to bcLkvc thai the 
end of the whote v?ork v/ould be ihe attaining of whut he regarded 
as most desirable."^ Moreover^ the Imim Mnj^ammad b, Tsmi'i] 
haviug dUappeared long ago, tbc veneration nhich sought a visible 
object was naturally transfcrrcd to bis successor a4id representative 
on cartbj 'Abdnllab bi Maymfmj who hiled tb« same -offi.ee in 
relation to bim as Aaron to Moses aLid "Ali to M nbam mad. 


Aboui the middle of the ninth cejitury the State or the 
Moslcfl) Empire was worse, if possible, than it had been in the 
latter days of Umayyad rulei The peasantry of ^Iraq were 
impoverished by the dcsolanon in to which that flourisiiing 
province was bcginnlng to fail in consoqiiEnce of the frequcnc 
and prolonged civil wars. In 869 a.d, the negro slaves (Z^jy) 
employed in tbc saltpetre {ndustjy, for which Basra was 
&mou&^ took up arms at the oUl of an *Alid Messiab, and 

* D- B- Maaionald, MuiJim p. 4J 

^9 
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during fourteen ycars camcd fire and sword through Kh^zist^ 
and thc adjaccnt Kiri tory. Wc can imaginc that aJl tbss 
miscry and discontent was a gcxlsend to chc IsEna^ilites« Tbc 
old cry, ^ A deliverer of thc Prophet^s Houscj" which servtd 
the ^Abbi^idå so weli a^nst the Umayyads, was now raised 


with no lesa effeet against thc ^Abb^ids themselves, 

^AbdulUb b. Maymdn di ed in 875 a.d., but tbc agttatbn 
went on, and rapidly gathered force, One of the Icading 
spiiits was yamdån Qarmat, who gave his namc to thc Car- 


mathian branch of thc IsmA^Hb, These Carmathians ( Jjnt/ii, 
sing, Qirmit!} spread over Souchern Persta and Yemenj and 
in tht tenth ccticury they ±rcatcncd Eaghdid^ repeatedly 
waylaid thc pilgrimHraravans, sacked Mccca and bore away 
thc Black Scone as a trophy j in short, establishcd a veritable 
rcign oF terror. Wc muse return, hawever, to thc main 
IstndHIite faction headed by the descendants of ‘AbduJMh h, 
Maymin* Their emissartes discovered a promising fidd of 
Work tn North Africa among ihe crcdulous and fanatical 


Berbcit. When all was ripc, Sa^id b, ^uteyn^ thc grandson of 
‘Abdullih h. Maymfin, lefl Salamya in Syria, the centre 
from which the wites had hfcherto beca pullcd, and 
Crossing over to Africa appeared as thc long^pectcd 

Tistri4iflrid "^Ubayduniih. Hc 

bimsclf out to be a great-grandson of the 

Iiaiiii Muhammad b, Isnii^D and therefore in thc 

direci line of descent from *Ali b. Ahf Xilib and 

Fitima thc daugbter of the Prophet, Wc need not stop to 

dtscuss this highly qucstionable genealogy from which the 

Fdpmid dynasty dcrivcs ics namc. In 910 a,D- ^Ubaydu'IIih 

entered RaqqÅda Ln triumph and assumed thc titk of Com- 

mander of thc FaithfuL Tunis, where tbc Aghlabites had 

rnlcd since Soo a»d., was thc cradle of Fitimid power and 

here they huilt their Capital, Mahdiyya, near tbc ancicnt 

Thapsus, Gnidually advancing casiward, tbcy conquered 

Eg)'pt and Syria as Éir w Damascus (969^70 A.D.). At this 
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time chc scat of gqivernment was rcmoved ta the newly-faondied 
ciiy of Cairo wbich Ttrmalned for two cenrun-e^ 

ihe metropolis of ihc Fåpmid Empirt* J 

The Shi^iK And-Caliphs maiiitained themselves in Egypt 
until 1171 when the famotis Saladin (^ihu l-Dln b. 

Ayyiib) took possession of that country and 
restored the Sunnite faith, ' He soon added Syria 
to hi^ dominian^ and tlic fail of Jerusalem (in 
I ] 87} roiised Europe to undertake the Third Cn^de,^ The 
Ayyubids were siriedy ortfaodojc, as behoved the champions of 
Islam agaiDst ChristUnity. They huilt and endowed many 
theological colleges, The ^dfl panthcist, Shihibu *l-Dfn Yahyi 
al-Subrawardf, was executed at Aleppo by order of SaJadin's 
son, Malik al-I^ir, in JX91 a.d. 

The two centuries preceding the extinedon ot the ^Abbasid 
Caliphate by the Mongols witncssed tbe rise and decUne of 

the Scljuq Turks^ who **onoe more re-united 
Muh^mmadan Asia front the western fronner 
of Afghanistan to the Mediterranesn under one 
soverefgn,” ' Scljdq b* Tuqiq was a Turcomaii chief. 
Enterifig Transoxania, hc setticd ncar Bukhdrd and went 
over with his whole people to Islam. His descendants^ 
Tnghril Beg and Chagai" Beg^ invaded KlhurisÅiip annexed 
tbe western provinces of the Ghazncvid Empire, and finatly 
absorbed the remaining dominions of the Buwayhids. 
Baghdid was oceupied by TtighriJ Beg in 1055 a.d. Ic 
bas been said that the Seljdqs contributed almosc nothtng to 
culturc, but this perbaps needs some qualihcatioit# ALthough 
Alp Arslin, who succcedcd son Malik Shah 

devoted their cnergles Ln the first place to military the 

' I regtet VkH 'spaoB mcinpcU uie to ocEiit the farther hiEtnry of 
the F;d|iin3di. iteaders who desire informaUon oo mis subject may 
consoil StanJev Lpane-Poolc'« Hishiy oj E^t m Middle A^a ; 
Wast«dcJd‘« der Fa^miden- Chali/M (G^tingc^ iSS [): and 

PtcrfMcr Brofvne't Ut NuL ^ Perda, voL li, p. 196 aqq. 


HrSti]L 3 qii 
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latter at Icast was an aceomplishcd and enltghtened monarch. 


** Hc cxertcd himsclf to spread the bencÆts of clvUisaiton t he 
dug numerous canals, walled a great number of cttifi, built 
bridges, and consmicted ribåfs in the descrt places.” > Hc 
was dceply interested in astronom^, and selen tiiic as well as 
thoological studies recetved his patronage> Any sborteomings 
of Alp Arslin and Malik Shih in this respect were amply 
repaired by their Bunaus minister^ ^asan b. ‘Alt, the Nbimu 
’UMulk Of ‘ Constablc of the Hmpife,’ to give hint the dtle 
which he bas made his own, Lifcc so many gieat Vbiers, he ' 


was a Persian, and his achievements most nqt detatn us here, 
but it may be mentioned that hc founded ui Baghdåd and 
Naysihir the two celebrated academics which were called tn 


his hooGur a)>N ifåtniy ya. 


We have now taken a general, though per forte an extremely 
curuiled and disconnected, vtcw of the political conditions 

which eatisted during the <Abbisid period in most 
parts of the Muhamtnadan Empire except Arabia 


4rMiti Jiwl 
Sipll& 


suid Spain^ The mothcrlaad of T^iTan i bad lang 
sunk to the level of a ininor provin cei Irving the Holy 
Citie» out of cojisidcration, onc Euight compare its inglonous 
de$tiny^ under the Calipbate to that of Maccdonia in the 
empire wbich Alexander bequcaihcd to bis successon^ the 
Pcolemies and Sdeueidi^J As regards the poHdcai history of 

1 ^___l_ _■ _T h -IL . 


Spain a few words wilt convenicntly be 


in a subsetjueot 


chapter, wherc the literature praduced by Spanish Maslems 


wiil demand cur attention« In the mcantime we sJiall pa« an 
to tbe characteristic literary dcvcLopmcnts of this period^ wbich 
correspond more or less dosely to the histoncal outlincs. 


The first thing that strikes the studene of medizval Arabi c 
literature Is the fået that a vciy Large proportion of the Icading 
writer^arc non^^Arabs^or at best seroi-Arabij men whosc fathers 

^ Iha Khaliikui^ Dc Slaike'f traia&klion^ voL iv„ p. 441. 
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or irtDthcr^ wcre of forcjgji, and cspeciall^ Pcrsian, race* Thcy 
wTote in Arabic^ bccau^ down to ibcut 1000 a.d. that 

wafi che soLe cnedium of litcrary cxpression in the 
Mut^mmadan world, a monopol/ whicti it retaincd in 
ftcicndiic: compotsktons undl thc Mongol Invasion of rhe 
chizteenth ocntury. I have alread/ refccréd to thc question 
whethcr such men as Bashshar b. Burd^ Abd Nuwds, tbn 
Qutayba, '^aharl^ Ghaziii^ and hundreds of otheis should be 
[ncluded in a liccrary history of cbc ArabSj and have given 
reasonE^ which I need not rcpeat m this ptace, for considering 
thdr admission to bc not only deslrablt hut fully justified on 


IngicaJ grounds** The absurdity of crcattng them as Persians— 
and chero is no alternative, if they are not to bc rockoned as 
Arabs—appears to me self-cvidcnc 

**l£ is strange,” says Ibn Khalddr^ “thal most of rbc Icarncd 
among die Moslcms who have excetkd in che rcLigtous or 
intcUectiial Sciences arc non-Arabs wilh rare ciccep- 


dons j and even thosc savants who daimcd Arabian descent 
spoke a foicign language^ grew up tn fqreign lands^ and 
studied under foreign masters, notwithstanding tbat ihe com- 
munity to which they bclonged was Arabian and the author 
of ics religion an Arab.*^ The histoHan proceeds to explain 
thc cause of this singular dremnstance in an intettstttig 
passage which itiay be sumroarised as felJows;—^ 


The firs! MosJems were cntirely ignoranl of mi and science^ alL 
their attention being devoted to the ordinaDces af the Koran, which 

they “carried in their breasts,"' and to the practico 
(sunna) of the Prophet At thal time the Ambs knew 
aothing of the way by which leaming is taught^ of thc 
«li3cfUft£jrnLd art of oomposiog books, and ol the mcans whereby 

knowlcdge is enregistexed, Tbctfen bowever^ who 
coiUd repeat the Kofan and rclate the Tmditians of 
Huhammad were called Reoders (^rrdj. This oral transmission 
oontinued ontil the reigo of Haiun a]-Rasfaidj when the need ol 


^ See the Introdudion. 
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^ccuriiig ih.A TAditioiu conniptloo or of prcTcnticg thcir 

total lo&s causcd them to bo set down in writing; and in order to 
dlstkiigulåb the genuine Tradition^ from tbc spuriou^^ cvery ésh^ 
tchain of witnes^^e^) w» carefuUy scmtlEiisecL Mcanwhile ihe 
punty ol tbe Arabic tonguc had gradually become impaired % hcnce 
arose Uie science of gramimr; wå the rapid devolopment of Law 
and Divinity brougbt it about thal other Sciences^ tog^c and 
diaJectiCi wcrc pro fessi o nal ly cullivated in the great dties of tbe 
MulpniTiiachin Empire. The inhabitants o# these ddes wcnc chicfly 
PexsianSr freedmen and tf adesmeii^ who had been long aocmitotued 
to thc arts of dvihsatioii. Aocordlngly thc most emiacnt of the 
early graniTnafianSp traditionists, and acholastic theologians, as 
well ascf those leamcd io the pniiciples of Law and in the Lnlcrpre^ 
tUion of the Koran, were Pcrsians by race or educafion, and Iha 
saying of the Prophct was Tcrihed— If Knovledgi tttrc aftackcd to 
ikfi Mdi qf thf somf a mongil the Pmians woM haw r^ch^d 
Amidst all this intellectual acCivity the Arahs> who had reccatly 
emcrged from a nomadic life^ fonnd the exercise cf military and 
admlnistraUve command too cngrossing to give tbcm kisnre for 
■ litcrary avocations which have always beeq disdained by a mling 
- caste# They Icft such studies to the Pcrsians aml the niisced race 
(af^inbtj^a^fd.in3c)i which sprang from intcrmatriagc of ihe con^ 
querors witb thc conquered. They did aot eatirely look dovra 
upon the mco of leiming hut recognis^ their scrriccs—siiiceaftcr 
all it was Islsun and tbe scknces connectcd with Idam that prohted 
thereby** 

Evcn in the Umayyad period, as we have ^en| the maxim 
that Knowledge is Power was strikingiy iliustratcd by the 
immcnse sodal tnfluenoe wbich Persian divincs excrted in ihe 
Muhainnia<lan commirn ityNevcrtheless, true Arabs of the 
old type regartied these smd thelr learning with 

undisgiitsed contempt. To the great ciajority of Arabs^ who 
prided themscK cs on their noble lineagc and were ton tent to 
know nothing bcyond the glorions traditions of hcathcndom 
and thc virtucs pmctlscd by their sftcs^ all literaiy culturc 
secmcd petty and degrading, Their overbcartng attitude 

i [fan Khddiiri^ MttqaOsilmai (FtcyroLit, 1900), p, 543 Slanc^ 

PfdfqjffttrrMi vol ili, p. 

• C/ GoWlihcr, Ji/uAd^ntrKi. SUtdim, Part 1 + p. 114 scq. 
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towArds tic Mau/M, which is admirably depkted in tbe 
part of Goldzihcr's MufMmmedattistht ^rirdfm, nuet with a 
vigarous response. Non-Arabs and Moslctn pietists alike 
appealed ta the highest aiithority—tie Koran ; and sijicc thcy 
reduired a more definite aod empbatic pronounccnient than 
was fbrtheonung from that source, they put in the oiouth of 


the Prdphet sayings liltc these: “ He thai 


Arabie is 


thereby an Arab”i “itfhoever of the peopk of Persia accepts^ 
Islam is (as mueb an Arab as) one of Quraysh,^' This 
docirine made no impression upon ibe Arabian anstocracy, bue 
with the downfåll of the Umayyads ihe politicaJ and social 
cquality of the Mawåll became an accemplished fret. Not 
that the Arahs were at all disposed to abate their preeensions. 
Tbcy bitterly resented the (avour which the foreigneis enjoyed 
and the iniluence which they exercised. The national in¬ 
dignation finds a voicc in many poems of the carly *Abbdsid 

period, éng ^— 


"Sec how ihc ass« whicti they nsed to ride 
They tmsaddled, aed mules bestride I 
No longer kitcbeii-htrb& they buy md sellp* 

But lu the palacc aad the court th<y dwcU | 

03 Arabs fuH of rage and spJetuap 
Haliiig the Ptopbel and thé Mosdem's din,* 


Tbe sade of the non-Ar:tbs in ttis literary quarrcl was 
vehemfindy espoused by a party who callcd themselv« the 
Shu*åhitcs wbllc thdr oppotients gave them 


* Rci-i4 (hedfl vegeial]lea]| ngt FwuiAdrJf v- my 

rendering Lnipll«. The ctungc Uille diifereaca tn Ihc sensc, bat 

mashéiraij bdng an ArauLiic word, ia pecoliariy appropriaie hert 

* Éi, 177 ^ L 5 sqq; Von Kremer, StrtiM^ p, Ja- 

Tbeae Unn are aimed^ as has heco temarked by $- iCbuda Bukhshr 
[Caniribiiiii»t9 fii fhc tiijUfry af CiviliiatioHi Calmatl^ P- 

againat Nåbatfeaiii who falsely tUiitaed lo be Peruans. 

) The name U derived from Koran, zlrx, t3 i Afm, FFic kave ^jvaUd 

ypu pf 4 mali ti7%d a femal* and k4iv mniU yøu iiifp {aha'ub^^ 

uffJ migftf knirm PHC anQfhir^ V^nly JA# nob^^ii frf ym tit 
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the name of Level ler« {Ahht \ they contended 

for the equalicy of all Moslems withooc nrgard to dtsnnctions 

af race. 1 must refer the reader who feek^ inform- 

Ttiv Slw"£liltc*- ^ ■ i L ^ ^ 

ation concernmg ihc hi^tory of the Eiioi,rccncflt to 

Goldxiher^s ma^terly stgdy, ^ wbere the conttovcrsial me[hod:^ 
adopied by the Slni*4bites are set fortb in ample dctaiL He 
shows how the bolder spirits among them, not SACtsfied wirh 
claiming an position^ argued thai the Arab^ were abso- 

lucdy inferior to the PersUns and other pcoples. The questioi) 
W3S hody debated, and many eminent w riters cook part in the 
firay. On the Shu^dHte side Abd ^Ubayda^ Blnlnl, and 
Hami&a of I^fahln deserve mcntion. JAhi? and Ibn Durayd 
were the most notable defenders of their own Arabian 
oationality, but tht *pro-Arabs" also included scvcral men 
of Pcfsian ongin, such as Ibn Qutaybaj BaUdhurt, and 
ZamakhshaH. The Shu^&bites dlrected their attacks pHnet- 
pally against the raciaJ pride of the Arahs^ who we« fond of 
boasting that they were the noblesc of aJ! mankind and spoke 
the purest and richest language in the worid. Cotisequenily 
ihe Per^Ian gencalogisis and philologists lost no opportunity ot 
bringing to light scandalous and discrcd[table c treumscances 
connccted with the history of the Arab tribes or of pantcular 
families^ Arabian pcKiry, especiaily che iritupcradvc pieces 
{mathdlili)y fumished abundant matter of thb sort, which was 
addueed by the Shu^dbites as convincing cvfdtnce that the 
claiuis of the Arabs to superior nobility were absurd. At tlic 
same dmc the national view as to the unique and incompirable 
excellence of the Arablc language receivtd some rude criridsm. 

So acote and irreconcilable were the radal dilfercnces 
between Arabs and Persians that one is astonished to sec how 
thoroughly the latter became Arabteised in the coursc of a 


th^ jtghfqf d« lÅty ihal rfd bWiV ft^r Him." TbiJS tbe <fe3igiiitiGn 
* ^ emphavw tbe fae* thii aoeording to M ubxiuiiiiurs teachiag 

the Arab Moalctna irc do belier Lhan tbd-r qoa-Arab brethrtn- 
« J^uAdHtin, ShaetufiiK Pari [, p. T47 iqq. 
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AHlmitftkui ^ 
An3n ftfid 


fcw gcncraitons* clitnts jifiEliatcd to an Arab tribCf tbcy 

asi^unicd Arablc njuncs and ^ught to disgiiwe their fbrtign ex- 

traction by ftJr mean$ or fouh Many ptovtded 
chem^Lves with fietmous pedigrees, on chostnengtb 
oF wbich they passed for Arabs. Sucb a pretcnco 
could have dccciired nobody iF it had not been siipportod by a 
contplctc assimilation in languagCj manoerSj and even to some 
extent in character* On the nouiral ground of Muhamtnadan 
science animositics wert laid astde^ and men of both races 
labourod onihusiasticaJly for the common causc. When at 
length, after a century of bloody scrife and engrossing polirical 

agitation, the great majority of Moslems fbund themselves 
dcbarrcd from taking part in public aHairs, it was only namraJ 
that thousands of ardene and ambidous souls should throw 
thcir penc-up cncrgics in to the pursuit of wcalth or learning. 
We arc not concerned herc with the marvdlows devdopment 
of trade under the first *Abbisid Calipb% oF which Von 
Kremer has given a fiiU and encertaining descripdon in his 
CulÉtirgeii:hkhtt da Oriottu le may be retled, however, that 
many commercial terms, cariff, names of fabricj (musJin, 
tahbVj &c.), Dccurring in English as wtU as in mose European 
languages are of Arabic origin and vrere brought to Europc 
by merchants from Baghdid, Mosul, and othef cirics of 

Western Asia. This matcrial expanston was accompanied by 

an oueburst of jntelleceualaciivity sudi as the East 
had never witnesscd before* It seenied as if all 
the World from the Caliph down 10 the humblesc 


ciiiaen suddenly hecamc students, or at Icast 
patrons, of literature. In quest of tnowledge mrn travellcd 
over three concinents and retumed bomei like becs laden with 
honcy, to imparc the precious stores which they had aceumu- 
latcd CO crowds oF eager disciples^ and to compile wich 
incrcdible industry those works of encyclopiedic range and 
erudition from which modem Science, in the widest sense of 
the word, has deri ved far more than is generally lupptjscd* 
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The Revolution which nude the rortunc of the ^Abb^id 
Hoiisc was a. tnumpk for I&I2.111 the party of rdigiou^ 
^ ^ reforro+ Whilc under the worldly Umayyads the 
studies of Law and Tradirion mec with no publk 



eb« M ~ Il run 


ecicoiiragcfflcnt and were only kcpc alive by the 
pioixs 2/cal of opprcsscd theologians^ the new dynasty drew its 
strength from the Muhammadan ideaa which it professed to 
establi&lLf and skilfiiily adapted i es poUcy to satisfymg the ever- 
incrcasing claims of the Church. Accordingly the Mosletn 
Sciences which amse at this time procceded in the first Lnstance 
from the Koran and the KadJth« The sacred booki nSered 
Eoany diActilnes both to |ravindal Arabs and especlaUy to 
Per^ians and other Mosterns of Jbtcign cxtraction- For their 
right undcfstanding 3 knowiedge of Arabic grammar and 
philobgy was essennaJj and this in vol ved the study of the 
andent Prc-islaniic poems which suppUed the most aathende 
models of Arahian speech in its original purity^ The study of 
ihese poems entailed res&rches into gen^ilngy smd history, 
which in the course of time became iRdependent bianches of 
Icammg. Simllarly the science of Tradition was systemati- 
cally dcveloped in ofder to provide Mosletns witb piacticaJ 
nilci for the conduct of Hfe in eveiy conceivable partiqular, 
and various schools of Law sprang into cxistencc^ 

Mubammadan writers usually distingui^ ihe Sciences which 
ore connetted wich the Koran and those which the Arabs 

Icamed from foreign peoples* In ±e former 

rtwiL'SntikuL class they includc the TiaditionaJ of Reltgious 

Sciences (al-^UIåns jiw/ 

and the Lmguisric Sciences '/-^draåi) - in 

che latter the InEcllectual or PbilosophicaJ Sciences {ai-^U/^m 
al~*A^iiyya awi which are sometimes callcd ^The 

Sciences of the Foragners* *U^Ajam) or *The Ancient 

Sciences ^ (nf-* UILm 

The general scopc of thb division may bc illustiated by the 
folio wing ta ble : — 
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I. Thr N/itivb Sciekcbs. 

I, Koranic EjKg«is {'IImu ^l-TafUr}, 

3 . Koraiiic Cdiict&iD ('//wti*" ilJ)- 

3, The Sdciice of Apostolic Tradition ('//mn 

4 , Jurispnidencc 

5 , Scliolastic Thtology ^l^KaJdtrt). 

6 , Grainniar (ATo^u^)- 

7, Lcxkography 

8 , Rbctoric {Boydii), 

9 , litcrature (ifriafr). 


IL The FofcBicn Sciences. 

t, Philosophy [Fabqfay 

2 . GtrtMuctiy {Handaiay 

3. AstrOnofny 

4. Mu^c 

^ Medicinc 

6. Magic aod Alchemy {alSikr wa-*t-iCimfyé^ 

The religioui phenomena of tfac Period will be discus&ed in 
a separate chaptef^ and here I ca.n ociljr aJlude ctirsonly to their 

general character* Wc have secJi tbat durin^ the 

•AJbhWp^ wholeUmayyad epocb,cxccpc In the brief rdgn of 

tUmar b* ‘Abd sd-*Aziz, ihe profeswrs oF religion 

WB^tbropiLi _ _1 L 

were out of sympathy with the court, and thai 
manT of them withdrtw from all participation in public aSairs. 
it was Dtherwise when the ‘Abbisitis established diemsdTra iti 

Tbeology nov dwelt in the shadow of the throne 
and dJrected the policy of the Government. Honours wete 
showered on eounent jurists and divines, wJio ftctjuenrly held 
official posts of high importance and stood in the most confi- 
deiitial and intimare relations to the Caliph ; a dasdeal cxamplc 
ts the Inendship of the Cadi Abu Yusuf and Hardn al-Raslud. 
The ceniury after the Revolution gave bifth to the four great 
schooU of Muhammadan Law, which are still called by the 


power 


< The Jcrm Fahafa prtipedT incladM Logjc, Mehipbyalcs, MalhemolEn 

Ucdicdcc, and the N^Uttral SdcQce^^ 

* Here wc mi^hl udd the vEnoias brandica oi 

AjithmebCr Algebr^^ Dkredumica^ &Cr 


SPeh SA 
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names of thrir foun ders—MiJi t b. Anas, Abi Shifi’i, 

and Ahniad b, ^anbal. At this time the acienrific and inteUec- 
tual moremenc had frea play, The catlicr CaUph$ usually en- 
couragcd speculatian sa loijg aa it chreatcned no daager to thc 
existing Under Ma’min and his successors the 

Mu^tazihtc Rationalism became thc State religion, and Islam 
seemcd to have entcrcd upoq an era of enlfgb teument. Tbus 
thc first ‘Abbisid period (750-847 a.d.) with fts new Icaming 
and liberal theology may well be compared to the European 
Rcnaissance; hut in the words of a celebrated Persian p«t_ 

KUiVali bss fiÅkir dmad ‘timr 'ayboih JtuiakUt' 

" Life is a very spkadid robe: its fault Is hrevity.'* 

The Caliph Mutawahkil (847-^61 a-D.) signadised his 
accession by dsdaring thc MuHazilite doctrines to be hercricai 

and by returning to the cmdidonal feith ' Stem 
measures were tafceti against dissenters, Hence- 
fbrth there was little room in Islam for tndepen- 
dent thought, The populace regarded philosophy and natural 
science as a species of in fidelity. Authois of works on these 
subjects ran a serious nsk nnless they dfeguised their true 
opinions and brought the results of their investigations in to 
ap^ent conformity with the text of the Koran. About the 
middle of the tenth century the reactionary spirit assumed a 
dogmatic shape in the system of Abu ’l-^asan al-Ash'art, thc 
filther of Muhammadan Scbolastlcism, whjeh is essentially 
opp^ to intdlcctual freedom and has maintained its petrily- 
iftg influence almost unitnpairied down to the present time. 


1 could wish that this chapter werc more worthy of the 
ritic whieh I have chosen for it, but the fbregoing pages will 
have seiTcd their purpose if they have enablcd my naJen 
form some idea of the politics of the Period and of the broad 
fcatnrs marlring the course of its literary and teligious histnry. 

* 'Abdn l-Riijmin Jiml (f a . d ,)^ 






CHAPTER VII 


POETllY, LtTfiltATinifl, A«0 aCIRNCE IPI THE ^ABbA^ID FEJtlOJJ 

Pr-B-ialabæic poetry was the Jiatural cx pression of nonud life* 
Wc mighc thcreforc have cxpccced tkit the ncw conditions 

and ideas introduced Isbtn would raptdiy work a 

correspanding revolurion in thc poetkal litcrature 
vd»iic9i foUowing centmy, Such, however, was 

Éu from bcing the case. The Uroayyad poets dang tena- 
cioudy to the great models of thc Heroic Age and even toolt 
credit for their skllfid imitation of tbe antiejue odes. The 


early Muhammadan critics, who were pbilologists by profes^kn, 
held to ibe prijiciple that Poexry m Prc-islamic times bad 
rtached 3 perfeedon which no modern bard could hopc to 
emulatc^ and wbich only the lost ideals of chivalry could 
inspire.* To have been bom after Islam was in itself a pro<rf 
of poctical inferiority.® LinguUdo consideradonS| of course, 
encered largely into this prejodice. The old poems vfere 
stud led as repositories of thc pore classical tongue and were 
csiimat«] maJnlv firom a grammarian^s standpoint* 

These ideas gained wide accepiance in literary drclcs 
and graduaUy biassed the popular taste to such an extent 
ihat learncd pedants could boast^ likc Khalil b. Ahmad^ 


* 1 am de^ly indebted la tbe Jollowing poges to GdJdxiher^i 
«})tiUod A ttr lifld Ncut Peesie im det A rahiicJun Kritiitrr In his 

A itkamL aur Arab, Phdol^giCi Part 1, pp^ 133 ^x 74 . 

" Uk remark; tiiade Ahå 'Anir bi Ahoni the poet Akh^ 

24a suprul 
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chc inv-cntor oF Arabic proscM^y, thac ic \aj m th^r 
powcr to qirIcc or the rcputition af 2. rising poet 

as they dcemed fit. OHgiiiality being condemned in 
advance, tbose who desired tb« approval of this self-consd- 
nitcd Acadcmy were obliged to wastc thdr time and taJenta 
upon ckborate reproduedon of the ancieni loastcrpieces^ and 
CO entertain courtiers and cltizens wich borrowed pkctures of 
Bedouin life in whiob ttoidicr tbey nor cheir aiidiencc tooSc the 
silghtest interest. ScmCj it is true, recognked ebe absurdity of 

the thing, Abii Nuw^ (t 8t0 A-Up) ofteo 
° * ridkules tbe ciistom, to which reference bas 
boen made cl&cwberc, of apostrophising the 
deserted cncamptnent {afMI or in the opening lines 

of an ode, and pours contempt on the l^hionabk glonfica- 
don of andquity. In tbe passage translated below he gives 
a dcscripdon of the desert and its people which recaJls some 
of Df» Johnson^s salUes at the expense of Scocland and 
Scocsmen :— 


. “Let the sotiLh-wind moisten with r^n the desolate accne 
And Time efface what oncc was so frsh and green I 
Makfl the camcl-ridcr free of a de&eit Space 
Where high^bned camels trofc with uDwearied pace ; 

Where only mlmosas and th istics flourish« and where^ 

For hunting, wolves and hytoos arc nowise rare I 
Amougst the Bedouins seek not enjoymcnt out i 
What do they enjeyF Thcy Live in hunger and droughL 
Let them drink their bowls of milk and leave tbcm alone, 
To whom life's boer plcauires are aU unknown*" ^ 


Ibn Qutayba, who died towards chc end of the ninth 
eentury A-D., was the first cride of importance to dcclare tbat 
ancients and moderns should be judged on their tncKtf with out 
re^ard to tbeir age. tfe writes as follows in the Incroduction 


tUi Abu Dir iJPVirt/piJiirT, ed. hy Ahtvmdt, in. 


p 
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to h« ^Book of Poctry and PoeB* {KhÅbu ’/^SAiV lua-l- 
Shu^arS^ :— * 

cititig extncts frOd ibe w>rks of tlic posts I tiavs bMQ 
guided by my own clioicc ond h2ve rcftUfCd lo udwiire anyUaing 

merely because otters Ihooght Lt sidtnirable. 1 have 
iiot regarded aay ancicjit with ventratioD on accoont 
erf his antiquity nor aiiy modem with cootempt an] 
account of bla being mod^Qp but I havs talten an injparlial view 
of both gLving every onO his duo and amply ackftowledging 

his roerit Some o( our 3 cholars> as 1 am aware, pronounce a fecblc 
poem to be good, becanse its aulhor was an andem, ånd indnde 
it among thclr chosen pieces, wbile they call a sterling potm bad 
though its only fault is that it was conipiKed in ihcu own lime or 
that they have seen its author. God^ howerer* did not restricl 
leaming and poctry and rhctoric to a particular age nor appropriate 
llitm to a particular dass> bat has always distribnted thcni in 
common araongst His servants, and has caused everything old lo be 
new in its ovm day and every classic work to be an opstart on ils 

£rsl appearancc; 


m ^ 


The inevitablc reactiDn in fevour of the new poctry and of 
tontemporary litcrainje in general was hastened by various 

circumstanccs wbkh combined to overthrow ihe 
**dSiii2E^ pre valent thcoiy ihat Aiabtan heathen dom and 

the chstracceristic pagan virtues—honour^ ccmragc, 
liberal] ly, were aione capablc of producing poctical 

genius, Among tbe cbicf turrents of tfaonght tendi ng in 
this dircction^ which are luddly set fonh in Goiiizihtr^s 
essay, pp, $,^8 may note the pictistic and theCK 

logical spirit fostered by the *Abb4sid Government,and (å) the 
influenee of foreign, pre-emincntly Persian, cultura. As to 
tbc fonner, it is maniføt tbat dcyout Moslems would not l>5 
at all disposed to admit the exclu^ve prctcnsions made on 
behalf of the Jdhitiyya or to agree with those who culced 
chivalry above religion (jf/n)« Werc not the 

language and style of the Koran incompsirably excellent j 
Suicly the Holy Boolc was a more proper subject for study 

* Ed, by I>c GoeJe« P- Sr i^« 
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tkan h^thrn But if Moslems began to call Pre- 

liLunic ideals in questiaHf it was espceiall]^ the Perskn 
ascendancy resul ri og froin the triumph of tJie ^4bb^id 
House that ^hook the old arrogant belief of the Arabs in 
the iDtellectual ^premaej of their race. So iår from gloiy- 
mg in the traditjons of paganism, nuny pcople thoughi it 
grossly insutting to ruention an ^Abbisid Caltph in the same 
breath mch hero« of the past Ilte Hdtim oF T^yyi^ 
Harim b* Sindn« The phifosopher al-fCindJ (f about 
S50 A. 1 J«} rtbuked a poet for venturing an such odtous 
comparisons. **Who are these Arabian Tagaboneb 

hc ^ked, ^ and what wortb have they f ** ^ 

While Ibn Qutayba was conteot lo Ufgc that the modem 
poets should gct a fair hcariiigj and shokild be judged not 

chronologically or philolopicaUv- but 

CrUmkQfiTW M f L .. 

eftbø of the greatest hterary cncics who 

came afttr him do not conccul their opinion 
that the new poetry is superior to the old. Tha^iiibl 
(t 1038 A-nJ assercs that in tenderness and elegance the 
Pre-islamic banis ire surpassed by thcir successors, and that 
both alike have been cdipscd by his coniempomrics. Ibn 
Rashiq (f pW royo a.d.), whosc ^Umdts on the An of 
poetry is described by Ibn Khalddn as an epoch-making 
Work, thougbe that the superloiity of the modems would 
be acknowlcdgtd if ihcy discarded the obsoleie conventions 
of the Ode, European readers caimot but sympathise with 
him when hc bids the poets draw inspiration from nature suid 
truth instcad of relaring imaginary journeys on a camd which 
they never owned, through deserts which they never saw, to a 
ptron rsiding tn the same city as themselves.” This seems 
to us a very reasonablc and necessary protest, hut it must bc 
remem bered that the Bcdoinn failJa was not easiJy adapcable 
to the condirionsof urban Life, and needed complcte rcmould- 
ing rather chan modificatiDn in detaiL^ 

• Cf. the itory told of Abu Tinimåm bj Ibo Klialllkin |De Slaoe * 
|ra»ilatlo&, toL I, p. 350 iwi-|. * S« Nfildeku, p, 4. 
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fifith century,” savs Goldaiher—from a1>ouC 
-**thc dogma of thc unattainabte perfectjon of 
thc heat hen poccs may bc fcgardcd as uttcrly 

’’ Henceforth popukr taste ran 
strongly in the other dircction, as is shown by 
the imm^nse preponderance of oiodcm picces iii thc ambo* 
iogies—a favourite and charactcrlstic branch of Arabtc 
litctaturc-^wbich werc compiied duHng the ^Abbisid pe^riod 
and afterwards^ and by frequent complainre of thc ncglect 
in to which thc ancient poetry had faJJcn. But althougk for 
Moslems generally^ Imra'u ’UQays and hk fellows cajne to 
be r oore or less whac Chaucer ts to the average Englkhman^ 
thc views first cnunciaicd by Ibn Qutayba met with bitter 
Opposition from tbe learned class^ many of whom dimg 
obstinatdy to ihc old philobgicaJ principlcs crilicism* 
and even dcdincd to rcoognise the wridngs of Mutanabbi 
and Abu al-Ma^ani as poetry^ on the greund that 

chosc authors did not oh&crvc thc dassicaJ * types* (mdJJA).* 
The result of such pedantry may bc s«n at the present day 
in thousands of aboimding in archaisms and allusions 

to forgotten far-off things of merdy antiquarian interest, 
but po^sing no more daim to consideration here than the 
GrctJc and l 2 t\n versts of British scholars in a litcniry history 

of thc Viccorian Age-^ 

Passing now to the charactcristics of the new poctry ^hich 
followed the accession ot the ^Abbdsidsj we have to bear in 

mind that from first to last (with very few excep^ 
tions) it flourished under the patronage of the 
oourt. Tbcrc was no organked book trade^ no 
weallhy publisher^ so chat poets were usually dtpendent for 
thtir livdi hood on thc capricious bounty 01 thc Caliphs and 
hk fiivouritcs wboen they bdauded* Huge sums were psiid 

^ rbn Khaliiaii, Mvqa44imft fBcyttml, p- 573r I- ai «q,; PnfU^ 
iwrrM of Ibn Lr^mlaicd by I>c Slane, vol iiii p. jSo. 
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for fl succcssful pajicgyrtc, and the bard^ vied wuh each 
otlier \n flatcery af thc mt>si cxtmigint dEr^npdon« Even 
in writers of real genius this prostitution of thdr art gave rise 
to a great dral of the false glitter and empey bombast ivhich 

are oføn cJToneously attributed to Onent^ poetry as a vvbolc.* 
These qnalitics, however, are absolutely forcign to Anbian 
poetry of the best pertod. The old Beciouins wbo praised a 
man only fer that which was in him, and drew their images 
direetly from nature, stand at the opposite poic to Tha4iibPs 
contemporarieg- Under the Unmyyads, as we have seen, Httle 
ehange took placc. It is not until after the enthronement ol 
the ^Abbisids, when Persians fitlcd the chicf cSces at court, 
and when a goodly niitcber of poets and eminent men of 
learning had Persian blocxl in their vcins, thac an unmi?- 
takably new note makes itscif heard. One might br 

tempted to surmisc thai the high-Aown, bombastiC| and 
ornatc style of whtch Mutanabbi is the most iUustrious 
exponent, and which is so marked a teature in latcr 
Muhamrnadan poctry, was lirst introduced by ihc Persians'and 
Petso-Arabs who gathered round the Caliph in Baghdjd and 
edebrated the triumph of chcir own race m the person of a 
nobte Barmecide; but this would scarcely be true* The 
ficyle Ln c^utstion is not speci^y Persian ; the earliest Ambic- 
wridng poets of f rinian descent, likc Bastishir b. Burd and 
^ Abu Nuwis, arc (so as I can see) withoiii a trace of it. 
^ What the Persiuns brought into Arabian poetry was not a 
, gnmdiose style, but a livdy and gracefo] føney, elegance of 
diction^ depth and tenderness of feding, and a rich store 
of ideas. 

The process of transformadon was aided by other causes 
besides the inBux of Persian and Hdlenistic culture : for 
example, by the growing importance of Islam in public lifc 
and the diBfuston of a strong religions spirit among the com- 
muniiy at large — a spirit which attained its most perfeet 

■ See Fwtessckr Bn 3 wne's Liiirary HisiiQry of Pam&f voL a, p. 14 
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»pression in tbe rcflectivc a.iid dtdaetse poctry of Abu 
n-*AcÅh1y^ £very ctunge of majiy-colaiirctl Jtfc i& depictisd 
in the brilHant pcigts of th«e modem poets^ where the reader 
may find, according to his mood, the maddest gaiety and the 
shamefiillest fnvolity ^ strains of lofty meditation mingicd 
with a world-weary pessimi&m ; dclicatc senil ment^ unforted 
pathos, and glovfng rhetoric ; but sefdom the manly sclf- 
reliance, the wild, Lnvigoracmg ffeedom and iniEnitable 
freshness of Bedouin song* 

Ic Ts of course impossibk to do justicc even to ihz prlncipol 
^Abbisid poets with in chc limits of this chapcer, but ihc fol- 

lowing fiyc may bc taken as fåirly representative! 
MniJ* b. Iyi% Abd Nuwis, Abu 'l-^Atåhiya, 
Mutanabbi, and Abu *l**^Ali al-Ma^arru The 
lirsi three werc in dose touch wtth the court of Baghdåd, 
while Mutanabbl and Abu flourished under the 

f^amdinid dynasty which ruted in Aleppou 


FlTf t]rpLeal 

pwtl CM UlC 


b. iyis oniy deserves notite here as the earliest poet 
of che New School- His father was a native of Faicsdne, but 

he himselfwas born and educated at Kufa^ Hc 
Nvtfb. [yi«. carcer under the Umayyads, anJ was 

devoted to the Caltph Walid b. Yazld, who found in him a 
fellow after his own bearc, “ accomplUhed, dissol ute, an agrec« 
able companion and excellent wit, recktess in his effront^y 
and suspected m hU religioii/* When the ^Abbisids came 
into power Muft* attached himselt to the Caliph Man^r^ 
Many storfes are told of the debauched Life which hc kd 
in che company of zirutlfs^ or free-chinkers, a ebss of men 
whose opinions wc shall skerch in anather chapcer. His 
songs of love and wine are di^tinguished by cheir lighiness 
and elegance. The bese known is that in which hc laments 
his separation from the dang hter af a Dihqdft (Persian Janded 

' Aihdm^ jdi, Sd^ i i 


f 
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proprieior), and invekcs thc two palm-tr«s of yiilwjb, m. 
towJi situated on the horders of the Jibil provine« beti#«n 
Hitnadhin and Bagbdåd, From tbis poem arose the 
pro verfe, ** Faster friends thaa the two palm-trees of 
yulwin."* 

THE YEOMAN’S DAUGHTER, 

tvto palcDSp of HiUtvÅcip 

Help me weep Tioie's bitier dole I 
Know that Time ior ever pirteth 
Life frorø every living soul 

Had yo ta^ifed partiog's 
Vc voald weep aa 1« fortoro. 

Help mel Sooa nmit ye aauuder 
By tbe farne haid fatc be tora. 

Maay are the friends aad loved on» 

Whom [ lost in days of yore: 

Pare thec welJ^ O yeoman^a daughter I— 

Never grief like thij I bore. 

Her. alasp mine eyes behold ootp 
And OD me she Looka no more L** - 

By Europcuis who Icnow him only through the Thousnjui 
and Qju Stghu Abu Nuwds is remembefed aa xhe boon-com- 

panion and court jester of ^the good Haroun 
Alraschidj” and as the hero of coundesa droil 
adventures and facetious aneedotes — an Or len tal 
Howicglass or Joe Miller. It is ofcen forgotten that Ke was 
a greac poet who^ in the opinion of tbose rnosc competent to 
judge, takes rank above ail bis contemporarics aiid successors^ 
including eveo Mutanabbl, and is not surpassed in pæcical 
genius by any ancient bard. 

^ Flrytag, Arabum Prsfit^Uty roLl, p. «q., where Ihe reader will 
fend the Arabic lext of the vcr^ca huaftlated hcrc. Rikkcrt has given a 
Germao rendering td the same venei In hlj BamAsa^ voL i, p. 311. A 
foUer led of the potm oceura In Aghdni, iii, 107 acq. 
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- };Jasan b* HinT gatncd the fkinili^ ritic of Abd Nuwis 
(Father of ihc lock af bair) from twa locts which hung 
dpwn on hts shouldcr^ Hc was bom of humblc parent^ 
about thc EDjddlc of tbc cighch ccntioy^ Lo Ahwiat, chc 
capiuJ of Khdzistln*3 Tbat hc was not a pur« Arub chc 
namc of hb mother^ JaJlabin^ cicarly indjoates^ while th« fol¬ 
io wing vcrsc afFords suffidcnt proaf tbat hc was not ai^bamcd 
of hii Pcr^an biood ;— 


“ Who arc Tamim and Qays and aU tbeir kin ? 
The Arabs to God's sight are nobody." * 


Ele reccivcd hts cducarion at Ba^ of which city hc caib 
hipoself a native," and at Kulbf whcrc he studied poctry and 
phllology under the Icamed Kbalaf al^Ahmar. Aft«r passtng 
a * Wanderjahr' among tb« Arabs of ihe desert, as was tb« 
custom of scbolars at that rime, hc made his way to Baghdid 
and ioon celtpsed every competitor at tbc court of Hinin ihc 
Orthoda:r. A man of the most alåndoncd character, which 
hc took no patns to conccal, Abd Niiwi% by his dagrant 
immorality, dninkenness, and hlaspheiDy, exdtcd th« Caliph*s 
anger to such a pkeh that he ofteo threatened tbc culpric wiih 
dcatb, and actu^ly imprisoncd him on severai occasions i but 


these fits of severity were brief, The poet survived both 
Edir^ and his son, Amin^ who succeeded him m ihc 
Calipbatc. Age broughe repenemee—"the Devil was sick, 
the Devil a monk would be.'* He addressed tbc folio wing 
lines kom prison to Fadi b« al-Rabl*^ whom HlriSn appointtd 
Grand Viz.icr after th« fi^l ot the Barn 


Id 


Faflt who bast tanght and traioed me op to goodness 
(And goodness is but babtt}p the« I praisc. 


Kow balb vice Bed and virtuc mc revisits^ 
And 1 have tumed to chastc and pioua waj^ 


* Diwén, ed. by AhlfWdlt, Die WcinlUdcrt ^ v. 4, 
■ ]bii QuUyba, £*. '07^^ I - ^ 
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To stc me, thoo wonld'^t think thc saintfy fia4rit0i> 
or el« Qatåda^ met Uiy gaze** 

So do 1 deck htuiiiliÉj with teanoess^ 

While ycLIovP;^ iDcont^like, my cbeek o'erlAjs. 

Bezda on my arm; ajid oa my breast tbe Scdphirej 
Wbene hung z chaiD of gold in othcr 


The Dfw^ oF Abu Nuwis contzJiu poems m nuny diF- 
ferent scylcs—panegyric (»wJtt), satire sotigs or 

dl c diase {fardtyyét\ elegics (tmréiht), axid reli^ous pornis 
fzahJiyyåi) i but tove smd winc were the two modves by 


whlch his genius was most brilliantly inspfred. His wlne- 
songs {Jthdmnyyåt) are generally acknowlcdged to be incom- 
parable* Hcrc is one of the shortest 


r 

** Thoa sedder of the grape and me, 
I ne'er shalj win thy smile f 

Because against thee 1 rebeh 
'Tis churlish to revile^ 


Ah» bfeathe no more the name af wiee 
Undi thoo cease to hlamc* 

For fear that ihy foul tongue should smirch 
Its fair and lovdy name I 


ComCp poor it out, ye geeUe boy% 

A vintage ten ycan old. 

That soems as tl^gh ’twere m the cup 
A tzhe of Uqoid goid. 

And when the water raiagjles thero^ 

To fancy’a eye are set 
PearLs over shicing poorls close strrmg 
As in a carcanet.^* 


' For the faraoos asoetir^ cf Bafra, see pp. 235 ^^^ Qatada xvaa 

a leamed divine, also of Ba^ md oonlcraporary wilh Hc djed 

in 735 aJ>- 

* These versw arc gcukHf by Ibo QutaytUp al^ p? ^ «xiae 

Eeriptnre ' ii of cotErso ihé Kono. 

^ Du WdMÅUiUr^ edL by Ahiwardt, 47« 
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Anothcr poecn bcgins— 

“ Hq i a. cupp and fill it up^ and lell mc ii i! vi\m^ 

For I will nevier drink in ^hadt If 1 can drink in shma f 
Curat and poor is every honr thai $abcr I must go^ 

But lich fljn 1 whene'cr well dnmk I slagger to and ifOi 
Speakp for sbame^ the loved one's namcp kt vain disguise 
alone: 

No good thero Is in pleasnr« o'er which n vd.1 Is thrown/" ^ 


Abd Nuwés practistd what hc prekched, and hypocrisy at 
any rate cannot bo laid to bis charge^ Xhe moral and 
religioits sontimciits wbicb appear in some of his poems are 
not mere cant, but shouJd nithor bo tegarded as the utterance 
of sincore tbough transient emotion* Usually he fclc and 
avowed that plcasure was che supreme business of his Ufe^ 
and tbai reJigious scruplcs eould not be permitted tq stand 
in the way* He oven urges othcis not to shrink from any 
cxccss, inasmucb as the Divine mercy is greater tban all the 
sins of wbich a man k capable j 


iC" Aceumubte as many ains thuii const: 

The Lord is rcady to relai His ir*. 

When the day comes, forgivciics^s tbon wilt find 
Befor« a mifibly King and gncious Sire> 

And gnaw thy fingers, all thal joy regretting 
Which tbou didst leave thro' lerror oi H ell^brc I 


We must now bid fureweU to Abu Nuuw and the 
JiccndoiiS pcxts aJ-^tnujjån) W'bo refiect ao admif- 

abty the Ldcas and rnanners prevaLLing in court ctrcles and 
in the upper classes of society which wero chiefly infiucnccd 
by tbc court. T'he scenes of IuxuHqus dissipacion and refined 
debauchery which they descxibc show us, indccd, ibat Persian 
culcure was noc an unalJoyed blcssing to the Arubs any more 


^ IbiiL, Nol 19, w. t-j, 

* Tbn £haiJik^, «L by Witetenfddp Noi 160^ p. loo j De Stan«'« 
tnnflUUoni voL p. 39 ^ 
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than wert ihc arts of Grtccc to thc Romans \ but this h only 
thc darker sidt of thc picture^ The works qf a contcmpcH 
rary poec furnisb tvidenct of thc indignation which thc 
libertCnism f^iooable in high pbeo called fbrth among 
thc mass of Moslcms who had net lost fkith in motrality aEid 

religion« 


Abu VAtihiya, unlikc his great rival, came of Arab stock. 
Hc was bred in ICufa, and gained his Livtlihood as a young 

man by seUlng earthtnwarc« His potticaL talent, 
however, promised so wcU that hc set out to 
present himsetf befcrc thc Caliph Mahdf, who 
richly rewardcd bim 5 and Hirun al-Rashld afcerwards be- 
stowed Oli him a ycarly pension of 50, 


dlrhcms (about 
2,000), in addition to numcroxis extraordinary gifts^ At 
Baghdid hc fcll in love with ^Ueba, a slave-girl belonging to 
M^dl, but she did not rettirn his passion or take any nodce of 
the poems Jn which he celebrated her charms and bewailed thc 


suflerings ihat ahe made him endure/ Despair of wlnning her 
affcctioii caused him, Ét is said, to assumc thc woolicn garb of 
Muhammadan ascctics,' and henceforth, instead of wnting vain 
and amatonous irctscs, hc devoted his powers cxclusively to 
thosc jqyless meditations on mortalliy which h^vc struck a dccp 
chord in the heares of his country men* Like Abu ’l-*Ali 
al-Ma^arri and others who neglecced thc positive precepts of 
Islam in fevour of a moral philosophy based on experience and 
rcficcdon, Abu *l'*Atihiya was accused of being a frcctblnker 
{xiitdiq),* It was allcgcd that in hk poems he often spoke of 


* d Dhtétt (cd. of Beyrotii iBSÉi^p p. 279, L 9p where hc repreachs om 
qI hii fanocT fifccda who desertod tum becauK, in hU own wordj« “ I 
adopted thc garh oS a dervf^ " fi ayyi miilfm), Othen attribute 
his oemvertnon to diagu^t wilh the and pra£amty o< thc ootirt- 

pod^ amongfit whom ho \ivvL 

■ Posdbly hc ailudes to these aapctBlons in thc vct*c (iWd., L roji 
, ■ Men h^pe btfWfKf and ^ tfuy se€ æb> otu ^kc u knend in 
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dcath but never of the Resurrection and the Judgment— 
a calumny which is rcfuied by man^ pateagcs m his DJwAn. 
Aooording to the literary håtorian al-^dU (t 946 a.d.), Abu 
’I-‘Atihiya belicvcd m One God who roraied the univet« out of 
two opposite elements which He creaied from nothing j and 
held, fiu-thcr, that cverything waiiLd be rcduced to these same 
elements bcfore the final destruction of all phentntiena. Know- 
Jedge, he thought, was acqulred naturally wiihout Di vine 
Revelation) by meanTof reEectIon, dcductfon, and research,* 
He bellcved in the threatened retribution {al.v/fi*id) and In the 
cominand to abscain fiom comitierce with the world 

He professed the opinions 01 the Butri 
subdiviKon of the Zaydites, as that sect qf the Shi^ia was nanied 
srhich foUowcd Zayd b. Ail b, fjlusayj) b, *AI 1 b. Abi 
He spoke evll or none, and did not approveof revolt againsi the 
Government. He held the doctrinc of predesrinarion 

Abu ’PAtdhiya taay have seeretly cherished the Maniciæan 
views ascribed to ht« In this passage, but his poems contain 



llttle or nothing thai could oSénd the most orthodox Moslcm. 
The foUowing verse, in which Golduhcr finds an allusion to 
BuddluLS is capable of a dilEerent interpretation. It rather 


• Abo 1-*AlihIya declaxrt Ibal knowltdee 1* denved from three! Hurces, 
logiial reaMoiog hqifdi), Mcwninatioo fiydr), and onl tradiUon 

&CC h!3 Diiadn^ 1- 

■ C/ Mdm,i£4ne LeA^f und SO Bf Schnfien^ by G- p. 281^ L 3 tqEi. 

Abu VAtåhiya did not tike thia extreme vtcw (Dn^n, p, 270* t 3 acq.J, 

* S« SbalirastÅn!, HÆ3u:brTlckcr*x IranilaUQii, Put 1 , 181 It 

appesirs highly improhable lliit Ahu T'^Atåhlya was a Sbi'il^ CJ* tho 
vmrt IDivfdn, p. TC^, L 13 icq.llt where, spcikiinJ of the prtpheto and Ihe 

holy men of Andcot IbIaiu, be sayi 


“fffcJhrtt fint dnWBjf (htttt Abu iht vcrnatutt^ 

Arui HJoiaim *P •UfXOJ'/" t« ^ 0/ famAWiTa 

redum tke /afkrr tf nfCp^UthmdK, 

Far Uu mmi aj thtm boUt is ead aUbraitd." 


* Aghdm\ filt i d flqq. 

s Tntnwfumi af tht Niuth Omgrets ofOhtntaSUU, ml. ii. p. t 
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seems ID me to exalt the hud af aseede lii^ witheut parcicular 
reference Co 107 individ ual, above all otheré — 

"If thoa woald'st see tbe uoblesl al ttumlLindi 
Bebald a monarch ia a beg^u^a gørb.^* 

Bue whilt the poet avoids pc^idve beresy^ it is none the Icss 
true dut mueh of hts Dtw^ån h noc siricdj^ religious in the 
M n ^ 3 rq rp adan scnsc and ma^ hil fly be caiied * phdosophieaJ*’ 
This was enough to convict him of Lnfidelicy and athebm in 
the cyes of devout theologians who looked askance an (iKpral 
ceachingj however purcj dut was noc cast in the dogtnade 
moiild^ The prccended cause c^f his imprisonment by Hirun 
al-Rashid^—lumelVi Chat he refused to make any more love- 
songs—is pfobably^ as Goldiiher hassuggesced^ a popular version 
of the faet thai hc persisted in writiag religious poems which 
werc supposed to Lave a dangetous bias in the dircctlon of 
frec-thought. 

His poeiiy breathes a spirft of profotiod melaircholy and hope^ 
Ic^ pc^imism. Death and whac comes alter deach^ the 
and misezy of man^ the vanity of worldly pleasures and the duty 
of renoundng them—these are the subjeccs on which he 
dwclls with monotonous rciceracion, exhorting his rcaders to Uve 
the ascecic life and fear God and lay up a store of good 
Works againsc chc Day of Reckoning« The simpltcliy^ easc, 
and naturdness of his style are justly admired* Religtotis 



a p. ^4, L CO. Cf. iha vefse (p. 199, pemiMEnatc Unc] z _ 

f'^ " Whtri I gaintd iCnientment, J did tujt uast (tkerc(tficr\ 

Tq h£ a ktng^ r^urding rUha os 

The ascctic ** tircfi Uic Øc d 1 a \dn^' 1^7, J. 5). Canlealcd men 

are the nabiest of all (p. 14S, J. aj- So tbe greot Per^iaii myjbc, jaliiu 
M-Dln Huffi], «yi iu reference to the perfeei ^dTi (jpinin^r Shams^i Tabnz, 
Nol Tiiit V. 3 in my edition^: ^ard-i kkudd thdh bvvad etrd daiq^ “the 
tnaa of God is a tipg 'ncalh dervish-doakand emifimt spiriltiaU«£s 
are Irenueally dcBcribcd aa “ Idngs of the (mysdc) path." I do mi dedyt 
hoiRirirrcr, thai tlda metaphor may have btcti orjgjtoDy aug^nEed by the 
iCoryof Buddba. 
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poetiy, as hc bimscU conføses, was not read at coun or by 
scholars who domanded rare and obscuro ex pressions^ bat on ly 
by pioiis folie, traditionbt^ and divincs, and espccially by the 
vuJgar, ** who likt hest whai they can understand.'^’ 
Abu 'l‘*Ai:ahiya wrote for *die man in the Street' Disesrding 
conventionai themes tnoked out wich chreadbare artiGccs, hr 
appealed co couimon fcelings and matters of universal ex- 
pcrimcc. He showed for ihe first and perhaps for the last 
time in die bistory of classical Arabic literaturc that it was 
possible 10 use perfcctly pUin and ordinary language without 
ceasing to bc a poet, 

AJthouglv as has b«a said, the bulk of Abu U-*Adhiya's 
poetry is philosophical in character^ there rcoiains mueh 
specifically Islande doctrine, in particular as regards the 
R^irccdon and ihe Future Life. This combinarion may 
be LUustrated by the /ollowing ode, whieh b considered one 
of the best that have been wriiten on the subject of religion, 
or, more accurately, of asceticisoi (suArf) : — 


« Get SODS for dcath> bniid bCHisea for dccay I 
Ali* all, ye wend anmhilatina's way. 

For whom build we, who mast oursclves retam 

Ituo our oative elciDeot of clay ? 

O Deoth, cor violcace nor flattety Ihon 

Dost use, bat when tbou com'stt escape none may, 

Uetlunks, thon art ready to surprise nxinc age, 

As age sarprised and made niy yotilli his prey. 
What ails røe, World, Ibat every place perfor« 

I lodge thec ioj »t Rdleth me to slay ? 

And, O Titne» how do I behold Ihcc ran 
To spoil me? Ttiae own thou talTst away I 
O Time t muonstmt* matablc art. thou. 

And o’ef the rcalm of rum is thy sway* 'j 


■ DhisiM, 25, L 3 sqq. Aba 1-^Atihiya look crtdil to himseH for 

inuodnaisg ‘itw: Ungtoagc <rf fhe inarfccl-ptace" into U% podry. 

p. L 3 Kq,l 
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Wlut ails me Uiait co glad resolt it brings 
Whcne'er^ O Wortdp ti> milk ibe« I 

And when I couxt why dost thou raise up 
On all sides only troubl« and dismay? 

Men Mck thrt every wise, but thoa art tike 
A i the shadow of a doiid 7 thr day 

Which botb but now departed, nevermore 
To dawtL again; a gliltciing VapOm 
TMs peoplc thou. hast paid tu ftiU s tUeir feet 
. Art on the atirrup—let them not dday 1 
But thoso that do good works and Labour wcU 
Hcreafter shalJ rcccive the promisod pay^ 

As tf QD punishment I bad to feari 
A load of sia opon my neok 1 tay^ 

And wbJk tho world [ Jov«^ from Truth, aias« 

Still my besoited senses go astray* 

I shall bc jisked of all my bu^ness hers: 

What oan i pkad then ? What can 1 gainsay i 
What argimvtnt allego^ Virheu I am caUed 
To render an account oa KecLøning-Day 7 
Dooms twain in that dread honr shaJl bc reveafed, 
^^en 1 the suroti oi these mine acta survey i 
Eithcr to dwcil m everbsting bliss^ 

Or silker tormenta of ths danmed for aye I** * 


I will now add a few vcrsca culled from the Dlwin which 
bring the poct^a pcssEm^tic view of life in to cicarer autlinCf 
and also some cxamples of thofie moral precepts and scntentious 
cdticisma which crowd his pagts and have contributed in no 
Smal I degree to his populaiicy. 


** Tbt World ia liko a viper soft to touch that venom spits. 

'^Men sit like tevellers o'er their caps and drinks 
From the world's band^ the drding wine of dcath.'* ^ 

“Call no man living blest for angbt you see 
Bul tbat for which you blcsscd call the dead.*^* > 


■ f 


< DsvfdH (Bcyraat, p. ajp L ij et 

* ihid^ p. S^i L a. ^ p 133, L j. 

* p. 4^7 L tå. 
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false friends. 

^»Tis not tbe Age that mcifV« my scorup 
Bat thow who Ln tbe Age are boru* 

1 canAot connt Uie fnc[id{i that broke 
Thdr faith* tho‘ hopied words Ihcy apokc ; 
Id whoEc na aSd I fouDd^ aod made 
The Devil welcome to their aid. 

May I —50 best we aball agree—* 

Ne'cr look on. tbem nor they on 


U men ahould SOO a prophot begging, they ffoold tiirn and 

scont hitXL 

Thy friend Ls evor thine as long as thoa canst do wilhout hlm j 
But hc wiU apew theo fortb, if Ln thy need tboo come aboot 
hinL"* 


THE WICKED WORLD, 

Tis only oo the cidprit sin rccoils^ 

The ignorant fooi ^agaJost hiniself is armed« 

Hnmanity are sank La wlckodoessj 

The best is hc that loavelh tis uabarmod,^^ 

‘^'Twas my dospair of Man thal gave mc hope 
God's grace would find mc soon, f know not how." * 

LIFE AND DEATH. 

«Man’s iHe is his tiir □amo, and not bis length ot years; 
Mans dealh is his ill-faxnOj and not the day that nears. 
Thcn lifc to thy tatr name by deeds of goodness give: 
So in tbis worId Iwo lives, O mortal tboa ahaJt Jivei» 


MAXIMS AND RULES OF LIFE. 

" Mere falschood by ils face is recognlsed. 
But Truth by paroles and admonitiooL*** 


* p. 166, L II rt * tbid., p. b 14 ^ 

t Ihid^ p. 2^7^ L m seq. * ibid., p. iiOr k 

■ IbitL, p. 35^ pcoulLimatc lino stq. * Ibid^ p, 115 ,1 4 
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r keep tbe band of love iovickl^tc 
Towards aH hanuuikiiidt for 1 b^tray 
Myselfp li 1 om faJse to uiy m^uu ^ "J 

"Far from the sa/c path^ hop'at thpn to bo savod F 
ShJps make no speedy voyagc oa dry land.''" 


Strip oÉF the world from thte and naked iivts. 
For aaked thou did$t faU iuto tho worlcL*** 


•*Man guanU hh own and grasps hi* odghbcniTS' pclfp 
And ha la angored whoii Ihcy him preveot ; 

Bol he that inakes fbe earth tus condi wilL sleep 
No wor^ if licking silk hc havo coatcnL"* 

" Afeii vannt their ooble btood, but i behotd 
No tånc^o that can vie with lightcona deeds. ” * 

■i 

If toowledge li« tn loug axpmeju!«^ 

Lesa than what 1 have bome auffices mt" • 


” Faith IS tbo medioine of crciy grief^^ 
Donbt only raises op a host of cares.*"' 

Blame mc or no, 'tis my predeatinod statc ^ 
if I have erred, iofaltible is Fate."* 


Abu *L*Adihiya foond Jittlc favour with hi^ contemporaries^ 
who $ecm to have regarded bim as a mistrly bypocritc^ Ko 
died, an aged mon, lo ihe Caliphate of Ma'man.9 Von 

* DiÉNtK, p, 51, L lo. * ;fc,rfL p, 111, L i 

1 j'’ ^ * thid^ p. 149 ^ L L3 s«j. 

* JfrffiL.p. 195 , 1 . 0 . ly, p. 343 , L 4 Mn. 

* iM 4 ,f p. 174 L d* t ibiiLy p. sOip J. 4. 

■ IM p, I- P’ t«. h n ; p. 2^ L t leq.; p. aéy.L 7. This 

wrac il taken from Ahu l.*Ataliiya*i famooB didaetic poem coropcrsed in 

ihymine couplet*, wliJch h said to bave odubUned 4^ sentem;:« fif 

morality, af Ibese have been tranjlated by Von Kreuicr id hi* 

dfS OrrVnti, voiL il, p. 374 

Mnone of hi* poerø (DjwJ«, p, jOo^ i ii). 1« sayi ibat be has hved 
nidriy ywi^ bM d tbn is not a tnert cxaggcanÉMo^ it ueeds lo bc 

correckd- The woi^ for ‘ peventy - and - ainety-a« c^dy conJus^ 

Arahic wnbag. 
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Kremer thlnks that hc had a iruer genius for poetry tban 
Abå Nuwis, an opinion in wbich I am unable to conour. 
Both, howerer, as hc points out, are distinccive types of their 
time- If Abu Nuwås presents an appalling picnite of a corrupt 
and frivolous society devoted to pieas ure, we learn from A bu 
1-*Atihiya something of the reltgious fcdings and beliefs which 
pcfvaded the middie and lower classes, and which led them to 
take a more earnest and clevated view of lifc. 


With the rapid dcclinc and d tsi n teg ration of the '^Abb^sid 
Empire which set in to^vards ihc tniddle of the ninth century, 
numerous petty dynasties arose, and the hitberto unrivalled 
sptendour of Baghdid was diallenged by more chan one pro- 
vincial court. These independent or semMiidcpendent princes 
wcrc sometimes ^^aious ptrons of Jearning—ic is well known, 
for cxample, that a national Persian litera ture iir?t came fnto 
being under the auspiccs of the Slminids in Khurds&n and the 
Buwaybids tn ^håq —but as a rule the anxious usk of main- 
tainidg, or tbe ambition of otten ding, thdr power Icfc ih em 
small leisure to cultivate letters, c ven if they w ished to do so* 
None tombined the arts of war and peace more brilliantly 
than the ^amdinid Sayfu 1-Dawla, wha in 944 A- J>, made ^ 
himsclf master of Aleppo, and founded an indcpcndcni king- 
dom in Northern Syria.' 

*'The IJamdinida," says Tha'ilibl, " were langs and princes, 
oomd; of counlenance and doquent of tongLiCp endowed with 

open-handedness and gravity of mind. Sayfu ^J-Dawla 
tbi'iabT« is faincd as the chicf omong^l Uiein all and the ccnlre- 

pearl of their oceklace, Hc was—may God bc plswcd 
with him and grant his desires and imkc Parodise his 
abodc l—the bnglitest star of his age and the pLllar of Islmn: by 
him the frontiers were guarded and the State well governed. His 
attacks On the rcbellious Ambs chccked thefr fury and blnnted 
ihcir teeth and tamed their stuhbomoess and setnred bis subjccts 
agaittst their barbarity^ His campaigoa ejcacted vengeance from 
the Emperor of the GreefiUp decisivejy broke their hosUie onset^ 
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and bad an excellent e^ect on Islam. His conrt waa tbe goal of 
ambassaders, Ibe dayspriag of liboralltyt iht houizon-point ol bope> 
the end of journeys« a pUco vhcrc savanU asscmbled and poets 
competed for the pnlid. It is said that after the Caliphs no prince 
galhcred around hini so many masters of poetry and men iUustnona 
in literatnre as he did; and to a monarcb's tmlh as to a market, 
people bring only what is in demands He was an accomplished 
scholarj a poet hiinself and a lover of £ae pæUj; keeoly sus- 
cepdblc to words of praUe.*** 

Sayfit ^J-Dawla’s cousm, AM Firis al-^amctint, a 
gatlatit soldter and a poet of some mark, who [f spacc per- 
mitted would receive fiiUer noticc hene.* He, however, 
though superior to the common herd oF court poets. Is 
oversbadowed by one wbo wilh all his faults^^-and they are 
not inconsidcrable—made an extraordiaarj imprcsston upon 
his contemporarics, and by tbe commanding induence of his 
reputation decldcd what should hcnccrorih be chc standard of 
poctical taste In the Muhamoradan world. 

Abu "l-Tayyih Ahmad b» Husayn, known to farne as 
al-Mutanabbi, was born and bred at Kifa, wherc his fat her 

U said to have been a tfaicr-carritr, F-ollowing 
the admi rable custom by which young roen of 
promisc were sene abroad to completc their 
educatioiLp he studied at Uamascus and visited other towns 
In SyrLa, but also passed mueh of his elme aroong the 
Bedouins, to whom he owed the singular knowJedge 
aud mastery of Arabic displayed in his poems, Hcre he 
came forward as a prophet (from which circumstaiice he 
was afcerwards cntitltd al-Mutanabbi^ the pretender to 
prophecy*), and induced a great mulcitude to believe in him; 
but ere long hc was captured by Lula\ the governor of Hims 
(EmesSa), and chrown inco prison. Afror his reLea$e he 

■ Tha^Hhi, V-fJtfkr (DamiBctia, AJi,)t val. t, p. S scq. 

* Stt Von Krcuicr^* voL p, 3^1 * Ahlivarft, 

Pi>csU und Foedk tUr Araber^ p. 37 »nR- S ^ DvociUe, a^u Firdi, cm 
arabisdur Dtchitf umi Hdd (liflydcii, 
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wandcrcd to imd Fro clianting tJic pmiscs oF all and sundrjr, 
untll Fortune guided him to tbc court of SayFu *'1-Dawla at 
AIcppo. For nttic years (9+®^S7 he siocmI high in 

the fiivour oF that cidtured princCj whose viituts hc colebrated 
in a wles of splendid eulogic% and with whom he lived 2 $ an 
indmate fiiend and comrade in arin^. The Hberality oFSayfii 
^l'Dawta and tbe ingen lous im puden te of che poet are well 
brought out by the foHonring aneedote :— 


Mntaoabbi om one occaslon handcd to tus patron the copy of an 
ode whlch he had recently compo^ed in his honanTr and retlred^ 
leaving Sayfu '1-DawU to pernse it at letanie. The prince began to 
rcadp and eune to these lines— 


^^7 aitfi Oifp' r^nril *ftSh salli a*id 
tid hask^i ia/ad4al adtti sarra 


^Pardoitj bahit, tfidme, mountj raiUf {V 7 ^so^e, rtsUru^ 

Atidf la»£k, r^oiciy bring nigk^ shmn/apout^ gladdcn, ghe /" 

Far from being di&pleascd by the poct's arrogance. &yfo M-Dawla 
was so cbarmed with his artfnl coUoeation of fonrteen imperatives 
in a single verse thal he granlfid every requesL Under pardon lie 
wrote ' we pardon Ihee*; under Mel hira recelve such and 

such a sum of money*; under endemr^ endow thee with an 
cstate,' which hc named (it was beside the gate ot Aleppo); under 
m^n/, ^ let saeb and such a horse be led to him ' j under raisc, * we 
do so ^; under comol^f * we do so, bc al easc '; under restorcj * vte 
reitore thee to thy fwnier placo in our esteem^; under ndd, * let him 
have sneh and such iu addition' ; under Arrng * we ^mit theo 
to OUT intimaeyV; under iftoar/awurj have done »"s under 
gladJen^ ^wc have made Ihee glad'"j under giv£, ^this w* hnve 
aircådy done.^ MutauahhE's rivals envied his good fortune^ and 
oneof them said to Sayfu *H>awla—'"Sire, you have done ad that 
he a^kedj but when hc uttered the words why did not 

you answer, * Ha, hUj. ha^ ISayfu 1-Dawla laiighed« und said, " You 
toOp shaU have your wishp^ and ordcred him a donation. 

■ Kfutanabbtp cd. by Dietericit p* Wihidi givea the whole story in 
his ocriumeulary on this vene. 

M jjutouabbi, 11 il sald, expUmed to Sayfu 1-Dawta thal by ^unn 
(gladd^n) be mrant jmrrijiya i whercupdn ihe EOod-humoEtned pdnue 
jkrescnled him with a alavc-girl. 


21 
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Mutan^bbl was smccrciy attachcd to his generous cruLster, 
and this feeling inspired a purer and loftier stram than we 
find in thc fiilsomc pancgyncs which he aftcrwards addressed 
ta thc negro Kifilr. Hc seems to have been occasionally in 
disgracc^ but Sayfii *1-Dawla could deny nothing to a poet 
who paid him sucb nugnificent complimcnTS. Nor was he 
deterred by any false modesty from pratsing hintstlf: hc was 
fiilly consciaus of hU power and^ Like Arabian bards in 
general^ be btagged about ir, AJtbougb thc verbal leger-* 
demain which iS so canspieuous in his poetry cannot be 
reproduced in another language^ tbe lines tmnslatcd bebw 
may be taken as a fhvourablc and sufficient ly characceristic 
specimen of his scyle* 


** How glowa mine heart for Lim whose heart to me is coldp 
Wbo liketh ill my case and me in fault doth hold I 
Wby shonld I hide a love tl^at hath wom thin my frame? 
To Sayfa ^l-Dawla all the worid avows tbe same. 

Tbo' love oF his high star uojtea iiv wonld that we 
Accordi ng to our love might ao divide the fee I 
Him have I viaited when sword in sheatb was laid. 

And I have aeeo him wben La btood swam eveiy blade: 
Hinij both in pcacc and war tbe best ot all maakind^ 
Whose Crown of excellence was still bis noble mind. 


Do foes hy higbt escnpe thine onsetp thoo dost galn 
A cbeqaered viclory^ ii^lf of pleasurop^ half of paia. 

So pulssant Is the fear thou stiik'st them wiih« it stands 
Instcad of thee^ and works more thao thy wartiorV haoda. 


Uofought tbe ficld is thine: thoo need'st net further straia 
To Chase ihem from tbeir holes in moentain or in pkun. 
Wbal I Yore thy fieroe attack whcoe'er an army reels, 

AÆust thy ambitfoi^ soul press hot npou Ihetr hecl& ? 

Tby lask il is to rout Lbem od the baiUe-ground; 

No shaiDo to theo If they in flight have aafety fouod. 

Or tbinkest thou perchance that victory is sweet 


Only when scimitars and nccka each other greet 1 


O jtatest of tbe just Save in thy dceds to me I 

art accused and thou, O ShCp must judge the plea. 
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Lciok, I tmplflr* theé, well I nol Hune cye cajoled 
S^c fat ia empty frotb, in all ttal glisters goldS* 

What use And profit røps a mortaJ of his sight. 

U darltnes^ uato him be indlsHnct from l[ghtf 


My deep poetic art the blind have eyes to sce, 

My vec^es fiog in ears as dcaf a$ deaf Can bc, 

They wandcr far abrood wbSle I am nnaiitfare^ 

But mcD collecl th«n watchfully witH toiJ and care, 

Oft batb ray laughing micn prolonged the insiiiter^s sport, 

Un til with claw and motith I cut his indenesa shorl. 

Åh, when the lion bares bJs teetb, ^uspect his guifet 
Nor fancy that the lion shows to you a smile. 

1 have slain the man that sought my heart'i hlood many a 


time, 

Riding A noble mare whose back none tise may clJtnb^ 
Who$e hind and fore-legs secni in galloping as oae | 

Nor hånd nor feot requireth sbe to urgo her oo. 

And O tho days when I liavc swung my fine-edged gbive 
Amidst a sea uf death where wave waa dashed ou wave t 
The desert knows me well, tho night^ the mounted men, 

The battie and the sword, the paper and the pen 


Finalt^ an estrangement arosc between Mucanabbi and 
Sayfu '1-Dawta, in consequence of which he fled to Egype 
and actached himself to the Ilchshfdkc Kiftlr. Disappoitited 
in his new patron, a negro wJio had foroaerly heen a slave, the 
poet set off for Baghdid, and afterwards visiled the court of 
the Buwayhid ‘A4udu "l-Dawla at Shfiaz. Whik travclUng 
through BabylontA he was atucked and slam by brigands in 

965 

The popularity of MutanabbI is ^hown by ihe nnmerotis 
commentaries 3 and criricai trtariscs on his Dixvdft. By his 
countjynien hc is generally regarded as one of the greatest of 
Arabian poces, whilc not a few wotild maintain that he ranks 

* Lilendly, 'VDo nol imsgiDc fat m one wlww iapparent) fat is lirahy) a 
tunwnr," 

* iPfnJjv, ed. by melerid^ pp. 431 -^ 4 ^ 

* The mæt C5i «fnc4 oiKnmcnEary ia Ihat of (f 1075 whi^ 

baa been pnhlislied by Pn Dieteiid in hia odilion of Sf dauiibbi jBcrlin, 

xS5S-i9fi]|^ 
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^bsolutely first^ Abu ’U*AId al-Mi^arri^ bimwlf nn illustricLis 




poci min of Ipttcr^ confessed ChiC tic had 
w ished to alter a word bere and there m Mucinabbf^s vcrsc% 
but itad never been ablt lo thitlk of any improvement. As 
poetry^" says Ibn fChallttcin, it !& perfection< 


to 

— r — — 

European ^holarSj with the cxccptioji of Von Fiammer^^ 
have been far from sharing this entb^iasm, as may bc seen by 
referring to what has been said on ihe subject by Reiske,* De 
Sacy,s Boblen,4 BrockclmannyS and others, No doube, accord- 
iog to our canons of tasce^ Mutanabbi stands immcasuiably 
bcLow the feinaus Fre-istamie bareb^ and m a latcr age mnst 
yicld the pdm to Abi Nuwds and Abti ’l-^Adhiya. Lovers 
of poetry, as the tenn is understood m Europe, cannot derive 
mueh æsthede pleasure from his writings, but, on the contraiy, 
will be disgusted by the bcauties hardty less tban by the fauJts 
which Arablan cHtics attribute to btm. Admiedng, however, 
that onJy a bom Oncntal is able to appredate Mutanabbi at 
his full wortb, let us try to realbe the Oricntal point of view 
and put aside, as far as possible, our preconceptions of what 
consdtutes good poetry and good taste. Fortunately we 
pqssess abundant materials for sueh an attempt m the in- 
vaJuable work of Xha*£llbi, which bas been alrcady mentioned.^ 
Xba^ibl (961^1038 A.n.) was nearly contemporary with 
MutanabbL He began to write his ITat^ma aboot thirty 
years after the poefs dcath, and wbile he bears wimess to 


dtT arahiåtAe [Vietltia^ XB24)« 

■ Abulfiida AnnaJis Mttslimiii (Hafniæ, StCr\ vol. il, p. ^ 4 . C/ 
bk uoCjs on Tarata'B <d wlilcb bc pnblUbcU au odiliou in 

I Åraite (aud ediliouli, >rø 1 . iii, 37 yuunu/ dc$ 

Sjxvaniy January, pp 34 Ktq. 

* Commeniafio de Afaieisubhvj (BouBr 

GtsrkidtU tier ArattxAen UUnatur (Wdcnar, t i>L i,. p+ B6r 

* ] have mode free uae of Dieterici's cxocllcut wodc cnliUcd ATuAaiubtfrf 
ttnd Seifuddatda ftin da^ Ed^lpcrU des Tiodlibi (Leipvj^ 1847), whiefa 
qantalus ou pp. 49^74 AH abstzact oi Tha'ålibj'a crilicuii} lu the hfth 
chapter of Ibe First Fart od the Kohmu« 
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che unrivalled populATity of ihc Dlwårt amongst all cks&cs 
of society, hc dbserves that it was sharply critkistd as wcH as 
rapturously admlrcd. Xha*43ibi biitisetf claims to hold tfic 
balance cvcn. “Now/* ht says, will mention the feults 
and blcmisbes which critics have foimd in ihc poctry of 
Mutanabb^; for is there axiy one whose quaJides give enrire 

sattslaction f— 

Kafa V-mnr'fl fa4^ iu'adda ma*djfibuk. 

Tis the hdghk of merit in a cttan that his fanits can be 
numberCKL 


Then 1 will proceed to speak of his beautics and to set fbrth 
in due order the onginal and irtcompaniblc cJiarac icristics of 

bis style. 

t 

The lariiant stars with b«U)^ strit* dut eyca 
Because midsi ^looiii opaiju* wc see them rise." 


It was dcemed of Capital impofonce that the operitig 
couplet ffflfl/ii*) of a poem should be perfeet in form and 
meaning, and that it should not contain anjrthing liteljr 
to ofiénd. Tba'llibl brings forward many instances in which 
Mutanabbt has violaled this rule by uång words of bad otnen, 
such as ‘sickness’ or ♦deathj* or technical terms of music 
and arithtnctic which only perple* and iiritatc the hearer 
of winning his sympathy at the outset. He mmplains 
also that Mutanabbl's finest tboughts and images are too ofien 
followcd by low and trivial ones : ^ he strings pearls and 
bricks togethcf” (Jama^a tafna 'Wairari wa-t-ijurraii), 
“ While he moulds the most splendid ornament, and threads 
the loveliest nccklacc, and weavo the most exquisite stuff of 
mingled hues, and paces superbly In a garden of roses, 
suddenly he will throw in a verse or two verses dlsfigored 
by fer-fctched metaphors, or by obscurc language and con- 
f^d thought, or by extraragant afifeeCation and excessive 
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prcfiindity^ or by utiboiuidcd and absurd cxaggeration^ or 
by vulgar and commonplace dicdon^ or by pedantry and 
grotcsqucness resulting from tbc use af unBuniliar words.” 
We nced not fallow Tha^alLbi in bb illustratian af chese 
ajid othcT weatnesrø with wbicb hc jusdy reproacbes 
Muunabblf slnce we shall bo able cd form a bctter idea 
of thc prtvailing taste from thosc points whidi tie singles 
out fbr special pralsc. 

In tbc imi pbcc he calk attention to the poct^S sIciU in 
handling thc Ciistomary crotic prdude and parcicularly 

to bis brilbant d^riptions of Bedouin womcn, which were 
cdebrated all over thc East* As an example gf this kind he 
quotes cbe foUowmg piecc, which ^ is chanted in the saloni on 
account of tbc cxtreme beauty of its dlctionj thc chokcnt^ of 
its sentiment, and tbc perfection of its aq " :— 


"Shame bLlherto was vant my tears lo stay^ 

But Tiow by shame thcy will no more bc slaycd. 
So that cach bone seems through its skin to sob, 
And every vein to swell the sad cascadc. 

She uncovered: pallor veited her at farewcil: 

Ho veU 'twas. yci her checks tt east in shade. 

So seemed tbcy, while tcars iiickled over Uirm, 
Gold wiLh a double row of pearls mlaid. 

She loosed three sable tresses ef her hair, 

And thtis of mght four nights at ongc she mode ; 
But wben she lifted to the moon in hcaven 
Her face, two niooiis togeltier t surveyed,^' * 


The criric then enumerates ™iqiis beaudfuL and crfgtnal 
features of Mutanabbfs style, — 

i_ Hil consecudve arrangement of iimiics In brief symmetri- 
cal daiiseS) thus :— 

**She sboue forth Uke a mDOUp and awaycd likc a tnoriogai- 
boogh. 

And sbed fragrance likc ambergris^ and gazed liko a gazelle/^ ' 


UutnnabbK cd. by Diclcriiit P- w« 3 -^^ otcklting 5 , 
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a, The novelty of his comparisons and Imagess, as when hc 
indicaies thc tapidity with which he returned to bis patron and 
the shortness of his absence in ihesc lines *— 


'* I was merely an arrow in Ibe alr> ^ 

Which faUs bact, findiog no rduge therc.” 

3. The tam dupltx ot ‘ two^ided panegyric * {m-madfy 
al-muwajfahl whLcb may be compared to a garment having 
two surfaces of diØ^nuit coloure but of cqual beauty^ as in 
the following verse addressed to Sayftt 1-I5awla 

Were nll tho Uves thon bast ta'cn possessed by tbeej 
Immortal thou and bl«t thc worid woold be t- 


Here Sayfij 'WDawla Is doubly eulogised by tbc mention of 
his triumphs over bis enemies as well as of the joy which all 
hb fnends felt in the condniiance of hb life and fortune. 

His dianner of »toiling hb royal patron as though he 
were spenking to a friend and comrade, whereby he niiscs 
hlinself froni the position of an ordlnaiy cncomiast to the samt 


Itvd with kings. 

5. His vision of ideas ifito parallel scntcnc«:— 

**\Vc rtere in gtadness, the Gnecks ia fear, 
The land to bosUe, Iht s« in contusion," 


From thb siimmary of Tha‘ilibi’s criticism the reader wiU 
casily pcrceive that the chicf merits of poetry were then con- 
sidered to be in elegant eapression, subtle combinatitjn of 
words, fancifol imagery, witty conceits, and a striking use of 
rhetorical figures. Such, indced, are the views which prev«! 
to this day throughout the whole Muharamadan world, and it 
is unreasonablc to denounoe them as fiilse timply becau« they 
do not square with outs. Who shall decide when twtions 
dbagree f If Englbhmcn rightiy claim to be the best judges 
of SbakespcaiE, and Italians of Dantc, the almost unanimous 
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verdtct of Mutaiuibbffi country men is siircly not Icss ^utbonta- 
tive--a vcrdict which places him at che head of all the poets 
bom or made in tslaim And although tbe pcculiar excellences 
indicated by Tha*ilibJ do not appeal to us, there are few poeis 
that leave so disti net an imprcssion oi greatness. One migbt 
call MutanabM the Victor Hugo of the East, for hc has chc 
grand style whether he fioars to sublimity or sinks to ftisnao. 
In the nusoullnc vigonr of his verse, in Uic sweep and 
splcndour of his rhetoric, in the luxnriance and reckless 
audadty of his imaginanon we recognise qiialides whkh 
inspireJ the ofi-quoted lines of the clegist:— 


** HiiB did his mighty soul sopply 
Wlth regal pomp and majesty. 

A Propbet by his known; 

But m the alJ most 

His miraclcs werc clearly Bhown.** * 


One feature of Miitanabbi^s poétry that is pr^iscd hv 
Tha^ilibl should not be left iinnodced, namely, hb fondne^ 
for sentendous moral ising gn topics connect^ with human 
life; wherefore Reiske has compared him to EurfpJd«^, Hc 
b aliovred co be a master of that provcrhiai philosophy in 
which Orientals delight and which is cbaractcrisck of the 
modern school b^iruiing with Abu ’U'Atdhiya, though some 
of the anden t$ had already cul ti vated it with sucetss 
the verses of Znhayr^ p+ 118 tapra). The following examples 
arc among thosc ejted by Boblen rir, p, sqq_j 

' " Wheo an old man cries * Ugh V be is not tired 
Of life, hut orjy tired af fctblcncss.'" ■ JJ 


^ Hc that hath been famitiar wfth the worid 
A long whilc, in his eye *tis tnmed abom 
Undl he sees how falsa what looked sq 


^ The auUwr of Uieae lines, which arc qooted by Ihn Khjintkau iji his 
artLde on Mutin:ibbi» ii Abu 1-Qisim bL al^MuaatTar b. 'AJi al-TabaaL 
* Mutajnbbi, cd. by Dieterid, p. 581, v. 37. " 1 p ^ 
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**Tht ttibid stl]L mkkcs him miserable 

Id hla most ^PP? /ortnncj hul poor Jcols 
Find happIneBs even in tbelr‘misefy*'"* 


Thescopticai and pesdmisdc Tendcjiclcs oF an age nf social 
decay smd political anarchy arc unmistakabJy rc veal cd in the 

writingis of tbe poct^ philosophcTj and man of 
letters^ Abu "PAIA al-Ma^surf^ who was bom 
in 973 A*D. at MaWraca 1-Nu^min, a Synan 
town sltuated about cwenty miles South of Aleppo on the 
caravan road co Damascus* Wbile yet a c hild he had an 
attack: of smalt-pox^ resul tin^ in partial and cveatuallj in 
complets blindnessL^ but thb calamity^ fatal as ic mighe scem 
to literary ambition, was rtpired if not endrely made good 
by his stupndous powers of memory, After being educated 
at home under che cyc of his fåther, a tmn of some culturc 
and a meritorious poet, bc procceded to Aleppo, whkh was 
stiEi a ftourlsbing centre of the humaniltes, though it could no 
longer boast such a brilliant array of poets and scholars as 
were attracted thither in che palmy dap of Sayfu 1 -Dawb. 
Probably Abu did not tnter upon the career of a 

professional encomiasc, to wbich hc seems at iirst co have 
iitclLncd: he declarcs in the preface to his Sa^tu V-Zoff^ that 
hc never eulogised any one with the hope of galning a reward, 
bue oniy for the sake of praedsing his sldlL On the terminst* 
tion of his * Wanderjahre' he ncturticd in 993 a^O. to 
Ma^arra, where he spent che next fiftcen ycais of his life, 
with no income beyond a stnaP pension of thirty djn^ (wbich 
he shared with a scrvaivt}, Itcttiring on Arahk poetry, andqui- 
dcs,and phiJology, tJic subjccis co which his youthfiii studies 
had been chicfiy devoted. During this period his reputation 
was steadily mcrcasing, and at last, to axkpt what Bos well 
wrote of Dr, Johnson on a »milar CkCi^ion, “ he thoughe of 
trying his fortune in Bagbdid, chc great field of genius and 


I cd, bf Dietfiridi p. r. 8. 
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cxcrtloHj whcre talents of every kind had the fullest Kopc 
and Cht highest cncouragemeiit.’’' Professor MargDliouth in 

the Introduciton to his edition of Abu 
corropondcnce suppiies many Snteresdng particu- 
lårs of the litcrary society at Baghdåd in which the 
poet moved. As in ancient Rome, so in the great Mu^in- 
madan cides public recitaclon was the mode vi^hcrcby men ot 
letters made their talents known to their cantemporarics. 
from veiy early times it had been customary to employ the 
mosqties for this purpose j and in Abu *l-*A!i^s itme poems 
were rccited in the mosque of al-Man$.ilr in Baghddd. Better 
accommodadon was^ however, provided by the Mscenates 
who took a pride in collecting savants and fttthatturt in chetr 
houscs.” * Such a Mæcenas was the Sharif al-RadL himsetf 

w 

a cclcbratcd poet, who founded the Academy calted by his 
name in imitadon, probably, of that founded some ycan 
befpre by Abd Na§r Sibdr b. Ardashir^ Viilcr to tbe Suwayhid 
prince, Bahi’u ’l-Dawla, Here Abu *U^AId met a numberof 
discinguishcd writers and scholars who welcomed him as one 
of themselves^ The Capital of Islarn^ thronged with travdlcis 
and merchants from alL parts of the Rast, harbouring foliowers 
of every creed and sect — ^hnsdans and Jews^ Buddhists and 

2^rDasrrians, Såbfans and Sufls, Materialists and Rationalists_ 

must have scemed to the provincial al most like a new worid. 
It 15 certain that Abu ^I-^AIÅ, a curious observer who set no 
bounds to his thirsc for knowledge, would make the bese use 
of such an Opportunity. The relig;ious and pbElosophical ideas 
with whkh bc was now hrsc chrown into contact gradually 
took root and ripen cd. His stay in Bag h dåd, though it iasted 
only a year and a half (1009-1010 decided the whole 
bent of his mind for the future. 

Wbether his rteum 10 Ma^arm was basten cd, as he says, by 
wani of mcans and the illness of bis mother, whom he 
tcndcrly loved, or by an indignity whkh be suEered ar the 
■ Marfoliouth^s ItUiodudkni to tbe Letkn A tu p, laiL 



AS(/ *L-‘ALA AL-MA'ÅRR! 



hånds or an influential ptron^' immedbtdy on tis trrival be 
shut himscir in bis house, adopted i vegetarian diet and othef 
ascccic practiccs, and passcd the rest of his long Jifc in com^ 
parative seclusion:— 

“Melhints, I ani thrice imprisoned—ask not mc 
01 n^ws that nered no telliog— 

By losa of sigbt. confinement to my hnuse, 

And this tiJc body for my spiritTa dwollmg/'* 


We can only conjecturc ihe motives wbich brought aboji this 
sudden chajige of habits and disposition, Nodoubl his mother s 
death affeeted him deeply, and he may tave been dfaappointed 
by his tilure to obtain a permanent footing in the Capital. It 
is not surprising that the blind and loncly man^ looking back 
on his fiidcd yoiith> should have felt wcary of the worid and 
its way% and fouiid in metaneboly eontcmplation of carthly 
vanides crer fresh matter for the appliradon and dcvelDpiocnt 
of these pb ilosophical ideas wbicb, as we have seen, were 
probably suggested to him by his recent experiences, While 
in tbc coUcetion of early poems, cntitled Sa^tu ’/-Zand or 'The 
Spark of the Fire-stick * and mainly composed beforc his visit 
to Baghdid, he still ireads ibe customary path of hU pre- 


decessors,! his poems written after thai time and generally 
known as the LuxJtmiyjén arrest attention by their boldncss 
and originality as well as by the sombre and earnest tone whicb 
pervades them- This, indeed, is not the view of most Olien cal 
critics who dislike the poei's imeverence and foil to appreciate 
the låct that he stood considembly in advance of his agie ; but 
in Eunjpe he has recclved full jnsdee and perhaps bigher 


^ p. xxvil «eq. 

■ Tol. U p. mi, 

I /^p hil pr^decOMm cl ihe modent whotA- Likc lUutiEiibhir he 

ndicolci the cwtcqUoiu) typei m whlch Ih* *ld pmd^ » caal 

C/ GoiUljihief* sur Hit p, 146 »q, 

* The proper tiila ii Lusamu Nid Id yaham, r*faxing to a lechnåcAl 
djSciihy wliich the poet iiimtice$AarHy impoud on himseif wiih regord 
to ibe rhyme. 
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pr^use thaji hc dcs^vts« Rciskc dtscrib^ him as * Arabice 
adlcntissimum, vasti, subdlis, sublimis et audacis ingcnii *; * 
Von Hammer^ who ranlca him as a poet with Abå Tammim, 
Bubturli and Mutanabbi, alsa mentions him honourabLy as a 
phitosopher and finall^ Von Kremer, who madeanexhaustivo 
studyofthc iuzifflj^d/andexamincd theircontentsina masterly 
cssay,3 discovered in Abu *l-*Ali, one of the greatcsi moralists 
of all time whose profDiuid genius anticipated mueh that is 
ccmmonlj attributed to tbc socalled modent spirit of en- 
llghtcnment^ Kere Von Kremeres entbustasm may bave 
carried him too fir t for che poet, as Froressot Margoliouth 
says, was unconscioixs of tht value of his suggestions, unable 
to foUow them out, and unable to adhere to them consistendy* 
Akhough he builded better ihan he Icnew, the construerive 
side of his pbilosophy was overshadowed by the negative and 
dcstnicdvc side, so that his pure and lofty morality leaves but a 
faint impression which sooti dies away in louder, continually 

recurring voices of doubt and despair. 

Abu is a firm monotheist, but hb belief in God 

aciountcd, as it woiild scem, to Litde beyond a convlction that 
all things are govemed by inexorable Fat^ whose mysterics 
none may fathom and from whdsc omnipotence diere b no 

He denics the ResurrccdDti of che dead, é.g ,:— 


" We langb^ but inept is our langbter f 
Wc shoutd weep and weep sore, 

Who are shattered Uke glass, and thereafter 
Ro-moulded no morer'* 


' Ahiilfidx Antbiiei Maslemid, ed+ by Adler {l7Bp-l7^p vol. iii, 677. 
^ Uteratur^acH, dtr jtruber^ vqL p, 0 ^ ^ 40 .- 
i Sitnmgthmckie dfr Phiiosirf^hiMdi-Htthrixhen CXasie 
AkatUmU dér Wisstruchafisrt^ voL cevil, 6U1 Abhandltm); (Viennar ^^89). 
^lect puugea admlraWy rcndercd by Von KrEnicr inte Geruun verw 
ivill be tauFHl ui tbe voL 29, pp. 304-312 ; toL pp. 40-52 ; 

vdL 3ip pp. 47*-4*3 t voL 38, pp. 499-5^ 

* ^ 1 " jSr P- 507 : Margolioulb, op, p, 131^ 1 + tS u( Ihc 

Arabic 
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Since Dcath U the uld mate goal of manltind^ tbc sagc will 
piay to be delivered as speedily aa posstble fiom the roiserics of 
li fe and refuse to indict upon others what, hy tio fiiult of his 
own, he is doomed to sufFer :— 


^'AiDCfuis are richJy due from sire to son : 

What if thy cliildren ruJo oTer cides great? 
That cmincHM estrangeis them the more 
EVom thee, and oauses them to wasc in bato, 
BchoMing One who cast them into Lifc's 
Dark labyrinth whence 00 wit cao mtlricate*" * 


There are many pASsages to the same cfFcct^ showing tbat 
Abu l-'Ali regarded procreation as a sin and universa] an ni- 
hlladan as the best hope for humanityj He acted in accord- 


ance with his opinions, for he never niarriedj and he is said lo 
have desiied that the follovring verse should be tnscribed 


nn 


his grave : 


**This wrong waa by my father done 
To mc^ bnt no'er by mc to one," * 


Hating the present life and wcary of its buidcns, yet Kcmg 
na happicT prospccc than that of return to non-existen«. Abu 
'l-^Alå csm scaredy have dlsgui^d ftooi himself wJiac hc might 
shrink openly to avow—that ho was at heart, not indeed an 
aihetM, but whoUy incredulous of any Di vine revektJon. 
Religion, as he conceives it, is a producc of the hunmn mind, 
in wbich men believe through force of habit and education, 
Dcver stopping to consider whether it ifi true. 


^Sometitnes yoo may fipd a man skilful in bis trade^ pcrfect in 
sagacity and Lo the twe of arguinents, but wheu he comea to . 
religion hc is fotind obstiiiatc, so docA hc folKow the otd groove, 
Piety 15 impLanted in humaD untnre t it is dcculed a sarc refuge. 


■ ZJ>Jf.G., voL p. 30&. 

* bLugolipolh, sr^ p- EjD ^ Ajrabic EeiL 
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To the growing chtld th^ whicJi faJls from his ciders' lips is a 
leason Ihat abides with him all his lift Uonks in their cloisters and 
dcrotees in tbc mosquca accept thcir crced jost as a storf ts handed 
dcwn from him wbo tella it* witboot diatinguisliing bctwecn a true 
lotcrpreter and a false. ]f one of tliesc had foimd bis kin amcng 
tbe Magiana^ hc would hnTe dcebred hirøsclf a MagiaOp or among 
tbe ^bians^ he would have bccome nearly or quite likc iltm." ■ 


Religion, then, k a fabJc invcntcd by the ancients,^ 
worthiess cxccpt to these iinscrupulous persons who prey upon 
hLiman folly and superstitioii. Isfam k ncicher Eliter nor 
wortc than any other creed : — 


'' E^anifs are stumbling,' Christians all astray, 

5ews wildcred, hfagians far oo crror's way* 

We mortals arc oomposed of two great scbools— 
Bnbgbleaed knaves or ebe rcUgious foolt*'*' 


Nat onlj^ does the poet cmphatfeaJly reject rfie proud clatm 
of Islam to possess a monopojy of tnith, but he attacfcs most 
of its dogmss m detail. As to the Koran, Ahu could 

not altoge ther refrai n from doubti ng if j c was really the Word 
of God, but hc thought $o well of the stylc thjn he accepted 
the challenge flung down by Muharamid and produced a rival 
wort [al-Futitl iva-{-GhAyåt)f whieh appears lo have been a 
somewhai frivolous parody ofthesacred volume, though in the 
authorV judgment its inferiority was simpty due to the feet 
that it was not yet poUshed by the tongues of four eenturJes or 
raders, Another worlc whrch must have sorely o^nded 
orihfldojt Mubamnjadsns is the RljJiat« 'I-Gfiujrén (Episde or 
Foigiveness),4 Hcre the Paiadise of the Faithful becomes 


* This pusaj;« ousn« in Abn Sisdlatu 't-GhufidM {see ir^oi 

for p, 3Si. Ci, tbe Tenes tianslatoil by Von E^nana- in 

ha Ctey on Aba l-'AIi, p# 23, 

» Far the term ■ (Janif' >cc p. 149 Here li fs sjucwTOiota wilh 

1 val. 38 ^ 

* TljM warlt, of wbith Mly taro copies Mfsl in Enropc—otie »t Con- 

staoliiiaple and anoUier in my coUeetion— has b«n described and partiaUy 
twslaled in the lor iqoc^ pp. ^7-730. and fæ i™ pp 7«-ioi 

337 - 3 toT tod S13-A17, , 
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ft glori Ged salon tciianted by various bc^then poets who have 
bccn forgiven—hence tht title—and rceeived among the Eicst. 
Thtfitdca 1 $ carried out with mueh tngcnuiiy and m a spinc 
of audacious burtesque tbat reminds ns of LuciaiL Xbe poets 
ure pre$cxiced in 2 series of Eniftginary conver&a tions witb 2 
ccrtiin Sbaykh *AU b. Mantdr, to wbom the wort is addressed, 
red ting and cxpUining tbdr verses^ quarrclling witb ont 
anot her, and^gencratlj behaving as Uterary Boheinians. The 
second part containa a number of ancedotes rekting to the 
ziiidlffi or fteethinkers of Islam Lntcispersed with quotationf 
from tbeir poctry and rcflcctions on the nature of their belief, 
which Abu 'i* condemns while ejcprcssing a pious hopc 
that they arc not so black as they paint themselves. At this 
time ft may have suited him—he was over sixty—to assiime 
the attitude of charitablc ortbodoxy. Like so many wJse men 
of the £ast, bc practiscd dissimuJatian as a hne art— 


^*1 Lift my voice to utter Les ab&ord^ 

Bat when I speak the trutb, my bushed tones searce are 


In the LuzltmiyyÅt^ however, he often unmasks^ Thus he 
dcscrihes as idolatrous relics the two PUIars oF the Ra^ba and 
the Black Stone, venerated by every Moslem, and calls the 
Pilgnmage iiscl f ‘ a heathen's joumey ^ (rcAikAi jéhliijf/^- 
Tht folio wing sentinicnts do him bonour, but they would 
have been rank heresy ac Mecca :— 

"'praisc God and pray^ 

WaJk seventy tlmeSt not seveo^ the TempSo round— 
And impiooS remain I 

^ Devout is he alone who^ when he may 
Feast his destres^ is fonnd 
Witb oottragc to abstain.”* 


■ ^argobatLth, o/, di., jL Iruit iine ot ih* Arahic teA 
* Z*D*It.Gf vo3+ p, ^3* 
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It 15 nccdicss tD give ftirther insranccs of the poct’s cojitecipt 
for tht Miiiummadan artides of f^di» Considcritig that he 
assailed per^iis as wcU pnndple^ and lashed with bitter 
inveedve the powerful dass of the ^Ulamd^ the dcrical and 
legal representatives of Islam, we may wonder that the accu- 
sation of heresy brougbt against him was never pnshed home 
and had no senous conscqucjiceSf The i]ucstion was warmly 
argued on boch sides, and though Abn was pronouneed 

by che majority to be a freethitikcr and oiatcrialisr, he did not 
lade defenders who quoted ehapter and versc to prove thac he 
was nothing of the kind, It most be remembered that his 
Works contain no phiJosophical system; ihat his opinions have 
CO be gathered from the ideas which he scatters [neoherendy, 
ond fbr the most part in guarded Language, through a Lotig 
succession of rhymes j and that this lask, aircady arduous 
enough, is compUcated by the not inrrequent occurrcnce of 
sen ti men ts which are blamclessly orthodox and cntirely con- 
tradictory to the rest, A brilliant writer, fåmiliar wtth 
Eastem ways of thinking, has ohserved that in general the 
conscience of an Asiade is composed of the following in- 
gredients: (i) an almost bare rcligious designadon j (^) a 
more or Icss livdy bdief in cercain docerincs of the creed 
which hc professes; (3) a rcsolute opposition to many of its 
doccHnes, even if they should be the most essentlalj [4) a 
fund of ideas relating 10 completdy alien tbeorics, which 
Dccuptes more or Icss rootn; (5) a constant tendency to gec 
rid of thesc tdcas and theorics and to replace the old by new.* 
Such phenomena will account for a great dcal of Jogical incon- 
sistcncy, but we shouLd bewarc of invokiitg them too con- 
fidcntly in this case. Ahu * 1 - ^Ali wiih his keen intcllect and 

cernpcramcnc was not the m4ti to let himself be 
myscinco. Sdll lamcr is the explanadon oiFered by some 
Muhammadan cricics, that his thoughts were decided by tbe 

* De Goblueau, La et Ja fJuli>s&pJua dam J^ÅiU cenirxtUj 

p. II BCq- 
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newssitics of the difficult tnet« in which bc wrote. It « 
conceivable that he tnay »roctimcs have dotibwd his own 
doubts and given Isbm thc beticfit, but Von Kremer’s con- 
dusion is probably ncar the tnith, namely, that where thc 
poet speaks as a good Moslem, b« phrases if they arc not 
purely mnventional arc introduced of s« purposc to foil his 
pious antagonists or to thtow them off thc scenL Althqugh 
he was not withont religion in thc larger sen« ot the word, 
unprctudiced students of the latcr poems must recogniM that 
from thc ortbodox standpoint he was justly branded as an 
inlidel, The fnllowing translations will serve to illustra« the 

negative side of his philosophy t— 


*' FaJjehood ti»th so comipled all Ibe wotld 
That wiaogline s«cts eacb othcr's gospel chide 
But were not hale Man'* .atoral element. 

Chmebes and mosques had risen side by side,” ■ 

"Wbat is Reli^on? A itiaid liepl closc that no eye may »ie« 
ber “ 

The pri« Df her weddiflg^gifts and dnwry bilBes tJlc 
Of aU thc gDodly doctiinc that 1 from th^ pulp.t h«rd . 
My heart has pever aoceptod so mueh as a smgje word I .V 

“The pillers of tbis earth arc four^ 

Whlch lend to hiwflan Ufe a base | 

God shaeed two vesscls^ Time and Space, 

The wcrld^MMi M its folk lo store. 

Thal which Timo hoWs, in ignorance 
It holds—vont on it out spile? 

Maii is no -eave-boand ercmilCi 
But stiil an eag« spy oa Chance 

He trcinblcs to hc laid asleep* 

Tho' worn and old and weary grown. 

Wc laogh and weep by Fale alonc, 

Time moves os not to langb or weep j 


■ Tol. aft P- 3 l*+ 


■ Tot p. 477- 


72 
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Yet we aocuse it innocent, 

Which, conld it might us 

Otif b«t and worit* at will to dioos«, 

United m a alnful benL* 

^■The stnrs' conjooctioa oomea^ divincly sect^ 

And lo, tbe veil o'er every creed ie rent. 

No realm is fouoded that escapcs decay^ 

The £rmest stmCtarc sqod dissolves away/* 

With sadne^ deep a thonghtfui mind must scan 
Religion cnad« to serve thc polf of Mæl 
Fcæ tbine owo ctuldren: sparks at randorn dung 
Coosume the very tinder whencc Ihcy spning. 
Evd are all men; I disHngtii^h not 
That pait or this: the race entire 1 blot 
Trust none^ howevcr near akin» tho' he 
A perfect sense of honoor show to thee, 

Thy self is the worst fæ to bc withsto^; 

Bc on thy guard in honrs af solitude. 

* * « « 

Desire a venerable sbaykb to cite 
Rcason for his doctrinOf bo ia gravelJcd qnit& 
What 1 sbaii I ripen ere a Jeaf is seen 1 
The troc beors only nhen clad in grcco. "* 

« How have 1 provoked your cnmlfy ? 

Cbrbt or Mu^aiiimad> 'tis one to me. 

No nyi of dano our path iUnmCp 
Wc aro sunk together in ccasciess glootu. 
Can blind pcrceptioiis lead arightp 
Or blear eyes ever have dear sght? 

Wed may a body raoked with pam 
Envy moaldering bones in vain j 
Yet oomea a day wben tbc weary snord 
Reposes^ to its sbeatb restorerL 


* Z.DM-G. ml« 3Sp p- 5». 

* Aoeoniing to Dc Gwje, Mérnifim sur £» Carmafhts du Bahratn, 
pr t97t a. t| thssc lines lefcr tn a prephecy made by tfac Cariuathiaiui 
Ihat tbc conjunetiDn of Saturn anil Jupiter^ which look place in xo^J A.Oi 
wonld beraJd Ux hnaJ tnnmpb of the F&|hulda ove the 'AbbuiclL 

fc Z.DJi,G^ vut J&. p. 504. 
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Ah, wbo to me 8L frame will fiivo 
As elod Of stonc insctisitiTo 7— 

For wheo apuit la jained to fleshF iJj® 
Angai5h of mofial sickness sharc, 

O Wiodp bo still, if vvaå hmlc, ^ 
O FUflie, die ont, ii thoo art flamc I 


Pessimist and sceptic as hc was, Abu ’I-^AIA den!« more 
than he affirms, but alihough tic rqectcd the dogmas of 

positive religion, he did not fidl into utier onbetief; for he 

L tnoral la.w to whicb be couid 


foiind withm hi 

rcfusc 


isctf 


not 


"Take Rcason for tliy gutdc aml do whal she 
Approves* the best of coiiowllofs in sootb. 
Accept no lavr tbe Pentateueb lays dowii: 

Not the« is what tbou secbcst—the pis'" tmlb 

He insista repcatedly that virtue is its own rewaid. 


■■ Oh, pnrflc the good thoo dost from recom^ns« 

Or pnjht. as if thou weft one that aelts his wares. 


His creed is ihat of a philæopbcr and ascetic, Slay no 
living creature, he says; better spare a flo than give almt 
Y« he prefers active piciy, actlvc hui^my, to fiisting and 
prayer “The gist of teachmg is to inculcatc as 

the highest aod holicst d«ty a consdentimM furøment of 
one’s obligations with cqital ««niiib and afieetton lowards 

all living beings.’'4j , i,t„ 

Abu VAIi died in ioS7 at the age of eighty-four. 

About ten ye«» before this time, the Persiaii poet and 

traveller, NSsir-i Khusmw, passed through Ma'arra on his 

way to Egypt. He describes Abn VAti as the chief 

nai, in the town, very rich, revertd by the inhab.tan^ 

and surrounded bv more than rwo hundred students who 

came from all parts to attend hb Icctures on literattirc and 


• toT- 31 . P ^ 7 ^ 

I Ibid^ i, 312, 


> Lyt^^tyydi (C^ura, i ^ 
i V™ Kr«mcr^ eiL, p. 
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poetry.* Wc may set this trustworthy noHce aguimt the 
dolcful account which Abu gives of hioiself in hb 

letters nmj other svorlaw If not atnong the greatest 
madsji poets, hc is undoubtcdly one of che most original 
and attraedve, After Mutaiu,bbi| even after Ahu 1-Adhiya, 
hn miist appear strangdy modem to tbc European rcader« 
It is astonishing to reflcct that a spfrit so unconventional, so 
frte from dogmatic prejudict, so rational in spite of his 
pcssimisoi and deeply religfous notwithstanding hb accacks 
on revciLed religion, should have ended his lift in a Synan 
cowitry-town soine ycars before the bat tic of Senlac. Al- 
though he did not meddie with politics and held aloof from 
every sect, hc could iruly say of himsetf, "I am the son or 
my time*^ {^hadnwtu ^brm Hb poems Icavc no 

aspect of the age untouched, and present a vivid picture 
of degencracy and comipdon^ in whicb tyrannoiis rulcrs^ 
venal judgc% hypotntical and unscnipulous thcologians, 
swindling astrologers^ roving swaims of dcrvbhcs and god- 

less Carmathians oceupy a prominent place*^ 


Although the reader may tbinic that too znueh Space has 
been already devoted to poetry, I will ven ture by way of 
conduding the subject to mention very brie fly a fcw wclU 
known names wbich cannoc be altogeclier omitted from a 
Work of tbis kind» 

Ahå Tammåm (^abSb b, Aws) and BubtuK, both of whom 
ftoLiiished In the ninch century^ werc distinguishcd court ptsets 

of the same type as Mtitanahbi, but their reputa- 

''^^re securcly on tbe anthologies which 
they compiled under tbc titie of l^amdsa (see 

p, 129 seq.). 


* Safar-tuimiL, od- hy SciicFer, p. lO scq. - pp. 35-3^ oT the 
■ Liizundyjfdi^ aiSa Tho phnuie dæa not mcau am tht thiSd at 
my ase,*' but “1 live in iht pnaentp'' fofCctrul of the pasi aqd caretess 
what ih£ rulorc may beingr 
i Sec Von Kjcukt, eth^ p+ ^ 
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Abu 'J-‘Abbis ^Abdullih, thc son of thc Caliph al-Mu^n^^ 
wiis a vcrsstile poet and inan of leitorsj vho sbowcd his 

originahty by tbe works wbich hc produced in 
two novel styles of compositbn. It has often 
been remafhed tbat the Arabs have jiq great 
epos like the Iliad or the Pcrsiain ShåhnåmSf but only prosc 
namtives whicb^ thougb sometimes epical in tonCj are better 
dweribed as historical romances. Ibnu 'bMu'tai® could not 


supply thc dciictcncy. He wrote, however, in praisc of bis 
cousin, the Caliph Muftadid, a metrical cpic in miniature, 
commenclng with a graphic delincatton of tbe wretched itate 
to wbich thc Empire had been nrduced by thc rapacity and 


[yfanny of the ”1 urkish mcrcenaries* Jd e composed also, 
besides an anthology of Bacchanalian pJeees, ihe first impor- 
tant Work on Poedes {Kitåbu A sad desdny was 

in store for this accomplished prfn«. On thc death of tbe 
Caliph Muktari he was called to the throne, but a frw hours 
after his accession hc was ov«T»owcred by thc partians of 


Mucitadir, who sirangled him as soon as they disco vered his 
hiding-plate. Picturing the scene, onc thitiks almost inevit^ 
ably of Ncro's dying words, Quatii artiftx prm t 


The mysticai poetry of tbe Arabs is fer infedor, as a wholc, 
to that of the Persians. Fervour and passion it has in thc 

hig hest degree, but it lacks range and substance, 
not to speak of imaginadve and spectiladve 
power. ‘Uinar Ibnu 'l-Firid, though hc is 

undoubtedly the poet of Arabian mystidsm, cannot sustain a 

with bis great Persian contemporary, Jalalu’l-Dm 


It wtU bc Con- 


'Umil IImii 
VFijt4 
<iifix-ui 5 


Riitni ft 1173 A,D.) ; hc surpasM him only in the intense 
glow and exquiate beauty of bis diedon. 
vcnieitt to reserve a liirther account of Ibnu ’l-Fdrid fcr thc 
ncxt chapter, where wc shall discuss the devciopment of 

^uiitsm dunng this period. 

Finally iwo wiitcrs claim attenrion who owe thtir reputa- 
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tiofi to slngb poems—a hy no means rare phenomenon in 
thc htscory of Arahic litcrature- One of tliese univcTsally 
cclebrated odes b ihe Limiyyatu (the ode rhyming 

in i of thc nCfi-Arabs) cotnposed in thc ycar iiii jld, by 

t other is the Barda (Maacle Ode) of 
whtch I talte thc libetty of mcjiHoning in this chapter^ 
although its autbor dicd some fbny years after the Mongol 
Invasion, 

b* *AIf al-Tughri*! was of Persian descent and a 
nativc of I^febin.^ He held the ofRces of kdt{^ (sccretajy) 

and munshi or ti^hr£l (chancdlor] under the 
grøt Seljiiq Sultan% MaEikshih and 
mad^ and afterwards bccame Vizicr to ±e 
Seljilqid prince Ghiyathu *UDLi Mas^d^ in Mosul. Hc 
derived the titlc by whicb he Is generally known from the 
royal signatore {faghrå) whicb it was hb dtity to indite on 
all State papers over the initial Bhmtllåh^ The Låmijjatu 

h so called wich reference to Shanfai£’'& renowned 
poem, the Ldm!yya^ (sec p. yg seq,X which rhymes 

in thc same Jetter ; cthcrwise the two odes have only this 
in coniEELDnj3 that whcrcas Shanfari depicts the bardships of 
an outlawV lifc in the desert, Tughri^i, wricing in Baghdid^ 
* lamcnts the evil times on which he has hllkn, and complaJns 
tbat yoimger rivals, base and servile meiy, arc preferred to 
him.^ whilc hc is left friendiess and neglectcd in hts old age. 

The Qaddatu 'l-Burda (Mantie Ode) of al-Hd^rla is a 


* See Qic! artide an in Ibn IPtallilrån , Oc Slanc^t 

rot ii p- 4ba. 

■ Ib£4,f vel. jil, p« 355- 

1 The Epuit ifi tortituee and paUence ii c^ibElod by both 

pociA, bat in 1 very different mwincr. Shaniafa describes a msit oi 
befoic nituit. Tughri'i wrap* hmt^ bi hiB vlrttw and nq^Lsea like 



'l-'A titb. becanse it rcscmbles thc lattex mlts ^iseseotcnccs uad nji 
i tljn nalive o£ {Bd^ir}* a vitbgb in Egypt. 


Ltfmiyyaiu 




J k 
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h^mn m praise of tbe Prophct* Its author was hotn m 
Egypt iti 1212 A.D. Wc know scarctly ajiytbing con- 

ccrmLag his lifc, which, as ht himsdf dcclarts, 
pa^ bl writing ppÉtry and in paying court 
CO the greac«; but hb biographen tcll us Chat 
her supported hitnsclf by cop/ing manuscripB, and that hc 
was a disciple of the eeninent Abu Ahmad 

aUMarsi* It is said chat hc composed the Burda while 
sufTcring from a stroke whicb paralysed onc haJf of his 
body. After praying God to hed him, hc began to rccitc 
the paemp Prcsently bc fcll aslccp and dreamed that hc 
saw ihe Propbet^who tonched his palsicd side and threw his 
mantlc {hurda) ovet htm.^ **Then,^ said « I awokc 

and found myscLf able to rise.” However this may be, the 
Man tic Ode is held in cxtraordinaiy veneration by Muham- 
jnadans- lis verses are often Icarned by heari and inscribed 
in golden letters on the walls of public buddings j and not 
only is the wholc poetn icgardcd as a charm agaJnst evil, 
bue Sonic peculiar nugJeal pow^cr is supptjsed to reside in 
caeh verse separatcly. AUhough its poctical merit is no more 
than respectablc, the Bvrda may be lead witb plcasure on 


accouni of its smooth and elegant stylc, and with inceresc as 
setting forth in brief compass the medieval i egend of che 
Propbec—a legend fUU of prodigics and niiracles in whicb 
the bistorical figuie of Mubamenad is glariRcd al most beyond 

recognidgn« 


Rhymed prose (le/) long retained the fcligious associations 
whicb it possessed In Pre-isUmic times and wbich were 
consccmtcd, for all Moslems, by its iise in the Koran, 
About the middb of the ntnth centuiy it began to appear 

■ The Bunia, cd. by C- A. EtaW* [Vleiiiiit i86cij, ve™ 143 i La Berdak 
fraduiti H ammenié^ far RifU Bass^i (Paris^ iS^), verse 151* 

■ Thla appean te be a reminiiccnce qI the faet fhat WLih™oiad gave 
hil own miulle as a gift to Kah b. ^ubayr^ wben thii p«l reeitM bii 
fainotu 17 de, Btirtal Sv*dfi (scc p- i37 
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lu^rtned pKM& 


Jfi thc public sermons {khutab^ sjng. éhviiii) of thc 
and tbdr viccmys, md U was stUl further dcvdoped by pro¬ 
fessional preachcrs^ like Ibn Nubdta 984 a.i 3 - 9 i 
and by ofiiclal secrecanes^ Likc IbråhJm b. Hilil 
al'-Sibt (t 994 Henccforth rhymc bcconies a di&tincdve 

and almost i ndispcnsablc feacure of rbctorical prose, 

Tbc crcdic df iiivcnting^ or ac any rate of toaking popular^ a 
new and remarkable form oF compositbn bl this style bdongs 

lo al-Hamadhånl (t looj A.n.), on wham pcss- 
ai-tLiuiitiitti terity conferred tbe ti tic 

OiHTtAÆi. Wonder or the Age,* Bom in Hamadhin 

(Ecbatana), he Jeft his native lown as a yoyng mm md 
travellcd through the gfcattr part of Pcrsia, living by his 
wits and astonisbing aU whom he mct by his talent for 
improvisatioiLp His Mitqdmdt may bc calLcd a rcmancc of 
litcraiy Bohemumtsm« In the maqdma wc find some ap¬ 
proach to tbe dramatic style* wbich has nev er bcen culti- 
vated by the Semices^^ HamadhinJ imagined as his hero a 
wjttyj unscrupubus vagabond journcying from placc to placc 
and supporting himscif by the presents wbich his impromptn 
displays of rhctorio, poctry* and Learning seldom føiled to 
draw from an admiring audleACc. The second character Is 
tbe rdtvi or nairatar,, “ who should be comlnually meeting 
with thc othcr* sbould retatc his advent ures, and repeat his 
excellent composittons*^* ^ . The Afnfdmdt 01 Hamad hini 


■ åiaqdma (piunJf muqtimdt} h properfy ‘a plM of itandinf *; heeee, 
an aKtanbly whcix people likenijig to tbe sjxalcer, and m particalarl 
an asvmhly for Ulerary dBcaftdcm. At an eariy peridHl reporte of aoch 
coavcTAXtions and dixiuaione rcccjvcd the nameof nui^dnuff {see Brodrc]- 
maiinr GtKh, der Arab. LifUrahtr, vdi. 1* p. 94). The word ia Ita literary 
unse is EiBoally LranMUted by ^ossemhly,' or by thc French *sé^tK£ * ‘ ^ 

* The tif ai^tfarin^ transtalcd from thc Arabic, with u Intro- 

dnetion and nol« ^ T. Chenery (1867)^ vol, ^ p, 19, This excellent work 
cDfllajns a fund of inionnatjon an diver« maUere cannected wLth Arabiao 
hislory and Uteratore. Dwlng lo ihe mhlioara death il waa Jeft utihrOehed« 
bul a uomil Tohime (ifudodÅig by F. 

appeared in ibQÅ, 
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becsiine thc model for thb kind of writing, and che types 
wtilch he created survivc unaltcrcd In the more claboracc 
work of his successors. Each ma^ama forms aa independent 
whole, so that the complctc series may be regarded as a 
novel consistmg of detached episodes in the hero s lifoj a 
medley of prosc and vetse in whicb the siory b nothing, 

che style evciything. 

Less original than Badihi ^l-Zamdni^ but før beyond htm in 
variety of learning and copiousness of language. Abu 

Muhammad al-QÆsim al-Hariri of Basra pro- 
duced in hb Maqåmåt a n^asierpiccc which for 
cight centurics “has becit estcemed as, ntxt to 
the Koran, the cbief creasurc of the Arabic tongue,"* In the 
Prefiicc to his work hc says tiiat the composiiion of maq^måt 
was suggested to him by ^ one whose suggestion is a command 
and whom it is a pleasure to obey*” Thb was the distiii- 

stacesman, Anilshirwin b* Khalid,* who 
afterwards served as Vmer under the Cdiph Mustarshid 
BiUib (m)8-ii^5 a.d.) and Sultin Mas'ud, the Selju<| 
( 1133-1152 A.D.J; ^ 1 ' I" Si 

acquaintante hc vn» Jiving in red remen t uc Ba?ru and devot- 
ing himsfiir to literaty studies. JJarfrl begged to bc excused 
on the score ibat his abilities werc unequaj tg the rask, ^ for 
the lame stced canoot run like the streng courser.”* Finally, 
however, he yiclded to the tequest of Atiushirwin, and, to 
quote his owti words— 


gubhed 


I composedp in $pite crf hlndrancéS that I fiu^fer«! 

Prom dullness of capacity and dimofiss of Eotellectj 

And dryness of Lnlagioation and. distressing amcietics^p 

Fifty Maqdmdi, wbich coniain senoita language and lightsomc, 


‘ A fnll accoiuit of hia caiKr wEII be Imod in the Preface to Houtuma'e 
di reiati/i A fhisiar^ da SiidjQsiada, toL ii, p. ti sqq. 

Cfu Erowne'^ LiL HisL cf Pirsia, iir P' 3^- 
■ Thia b a gracefuh bu* profobly mainoe«, iriimte to ibe superior 

genitiv of Ffamadiiaoi 
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Ånd cotabino re&neiiieat wJth dignity oE styLe, 

And briUt^cies with jewcia of doqiitiicc, 

And bsLutid^ of Litcrature witb its rariticSp 
Bc^side verses of thc Koran wberewitb 1 adonicd Ihcnw 
And choioe metapbors^ and Arab proverbs tbat I uiterspersod, 
And litcraiy olcgancies suid granunadcd riddlcs, 

And decistCFos ba$ed on ihe (double) mobning oE words, 

And ariginaJ disconrses and higbiy-wtopgbt orsdions^ 

And aEecting exboitatioos as well as eaterUioing josts: 

Tbc wholc of whicb 1 have indilod as by tbe totiguc of Ahå 
2ayd of Sanij^ 

Tbc part of nairator being assigned lo Huith son of Hammam 
of 


^arfrC then proceecb to arguc that bis Maqåmdt arc not 
mere fnvolous stenes such as strict Mosiems arc boond to 
reprobate in accordancc wilh a wcli-known passage of tbe 
Koraji referring to Na^jr b. ^drith, who mortal ty oBénded 
the Praphet by ajiiusing ih c Qiiraysh witb tbe old Persian 
legends of Rustam and Isfandiyir (Koran, xjori, S“6): 
** Thrré it ont htytth idle taiex thai hf tttuj aduce mm 

from ihi waj ef Gedf wiiheut Ånvwledgfy and make it a Iiiughing-' 
ftxÅ : thiu ihttJI JVj^fr u ihamejui puHithmeitl, And vthen Our 
iig»i an read him^ hf turneih hh hatk tu dlsdain ai thaugh hf 
heard thfm fwf, ai th^ugh ihm ujerf ih hil Mr$ a drafktn : 
gfV/ him jay tf a grifvtm puniihmfnt H arirl insiscs thai 
ihc Anfmé/ifs have a tnond purpose. The ignorant and 
nialidous, hc says, will probabLy condemn his work, but 
intelligent readers wiU peredve, if they lay prgudicc aside, 
that it ia as tiscful and instruclive as the fabLcs of beasts, ^ 
to which no one has ever objected. That his feara of bostile 
cHdcism were not altogether groundless is shown by the 


The abpvc passage k tUcen, wilb tome modm-cation, ^rom tbe verEkin 
(d ^firiri pubti^cd in 1850 by TbcDdoce Pteston, Fellow cif Triuity 
College, Catnbndgc^ who wu a/terward« Loerf Almoncfa Pmfeawr oi 
Arabic ((»SJ-lB?!). 

■ »Ddlema bttd 3ong bceo famibiir with the bidpai, whicb 

were traniJatcd trom tbe Pchlcvi into ArabLc by Ibna M-iJ oqafla«" (f aeut 
jfja a.d.5 - 




HAR/Rf 


rollowing remarks of tbe author of tbc popular htsiory 
cnticlcd ai-Rakhri (t tjoo a-d.). This writer, after 
rta iVpin g that hJs own book is more useful ihan the ^amåsa 
of Abfi Tammim. coniinwcs:— 


" Aflfi. again, Lt is more profitable than the Maqåmåt oo which 
men have set their hearts, and which they eagerty oommit to 

memory : becaitse the render derives no benefit from 
htaqåHtåi eaoept familiaritr with elegant etnnposition 
and kriowlcdge of tbo mJes of vcisc and pro«. Un- 
dottbiE^y they contain maxims and ingenioos devices and eipe- 
riences; but aU this has a debastng cffect on the mind, for it ts 
foiioded on beg^ng and sponging and disgracefui scheming to 
acquire a few paltiy pence. ThereforCj if they do good in one 
direction, they do harm tu another; and this point bas been 
ijoliced by somo critics of Ihe Maq&måt of fjariri and Badihi 
l-ZamiiiL'’ * 

Befgre prgoaimcing on the )U 5 tice of this censure, we must 
consider for a moment the character of Ahii Zsyd, the hero 

of yadrfs work, wbose adventures are related by 
Tbm clt^djv 41^ a ceitain ^irith b. Harnmim, under w^ch name 

the author is supposed to stgnify himself. Accord- 
ing to the general tradition, fjarirl ivas one day «ated with a 
nutnber of savants in the mosque of the Bani Harim at Basra, 
when an oid man entered, footsore and iravel-staitied- On 
being asked who hc was and whence hc came, he answerud 
tbat his name of honour was Abu Zayd and that be came 
fiom Saruj 3 He desciibcd in eloquent and movlng terms 
how bis native town had been plundered by the Greets* 
who made his daughter a capdve and drove him forrh to 
exile and poverty. fjartri was so smidt with his wonderful 
powers of Improvisation that nn the same evening he began to 
compose the Maqåma of tht Bank where Abu Zayd 

■ Ai-FdkAn, ed. by Derenboergt p. t 4 «1<1- 

• A town in Mrtopotuitia, iwt (ar ftom Edcasa. It waa laken by Uw 
Crusaderi in rtoi aO- (Ahn ‘1-Fidå ed. by Reiste. vol iii, p. jjJt- 

» The afith of Ihe *=««* “ ananged. 
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is introduccd in his invariable character r^“ a crafty old man, 
ful I of ^nius and learning, unseruputaus af the artilices wbich 
hc lises to eflTcet his purpose, rcckicss in spending in fbrbtdden 
iodulgenccs the money be has obiained by his wit or dcceit, 
but with veins of true fecHng in him, and ever ytclding to 
unfcigjied emotion when he lemembcrs his devastated home 
and his captive child,**0 If an immoral tendency has been 
attribueed to tbe AutmhStt of Harlri it is b^fansfi the author 
doeg not conceai his admiiation for this unpiinciplcd and 
thorougbly disreputable scamp. Abd Zayd, indeed, is made 
so &sdn3ting thai we can easily pardon his knaveries for Uie 
sake of the pearU of wit and wisdom which bc scatten in 
splendid profusion—excellent discourscs, edifying sermons, 
and plaintive lame ntations mi ngled with roUicking ditnes 
and ribaid jesis, Modem rcaders are not likely to agrec 
with the hisiorian ijuoted above, but although they may 
deem his criricism illibcral, they can har% deny that it has 
some j usdficatton. 

HartrI’s rhymed prose might be freely imitated in Engltsb, 

but the difiiculty of rendering it in rhyme with tolerable 

fidelity has caused mc to abandon the aticmpt to produce 

a version of onc of the Auttnhlin in the original forni.» I 

will translatc instcad three poems which are put into the 

mouth of Abij Zayd, The lirst is a tender eicgiac stram 

recalHng fef-off days of yooth and liappincss tn his nativc 
lajid:— 


h mj doMe kindred^ Saruj ii my land of birlh 
Wbere I dwdt in a lofty mansion of stinlilte gtory and wortb 
A Pandisc for ita sweclness and beauty and pleasacl mirth | 


■ ChcTierj, op, atn p. 23- 

* Thia his bccQ dtioc wEth cKtnurdioary stm by rvrmti« 
t-ricdiidi {Du Yine*irtdl»M^i^n des Abu Seid von Svrufi 2 nd^^ 

ifljTli wliwe Work, bowcvtr, la not in any kmc a tranalation. 
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And ob, the life that I led tbere abtuiiiding in all deligbt) 

I tniiled robe oo its mcadows, wbile Tine iiew a cweles 

aight, 

EUtc in the Bower of mwihood, ao pleasurc vciled from my 

stfbL 


Now, U woe couJd kiU, 1 had died of the traublc& that haunt 
me here, 

Or could past joy cvcr^ be ran^iticd^ my hcatt's biood had aol 
been dear^ 

Sin« death is bctter tban livlcg a bnitc’a Wc ycar afler year, 


Subducd lo scorji as a lion Vtfbom ba« hycms tormenU 
But Luct IS to blarae, cise no one had failcd of bh due 

ascenl: 

If she wcrc straigbl, the oonditions of eneo would never bc 

faeor* 


The scene of the elcvcfiih /ftrcfliA/v ts laid in Slwa, a 
city lying midway between Hamadhin {EcbaUwa) and 
Rayy (Rhages). ** ^lirith, in a fit of ruligfotis aeaJ^ betak« 

himsclf to the public burial purpose of con- 

tcmpladon. Hc finds a fiincrd in progress, and whtn ic is 
over an old man, with hh fice mufied in a cloaic, lakes his 
stand on a hillock, and pours fbrtb a discourso on the cerednty 


of dcach and judgment, . ^ * He then ris« into poctry and 
declaims a piece which h one of the noblcst pnjducdana of 
Ara bie literature. In lofty morality, in religious fcrvour, in 
beauiy of latiguage, in power and grace of metre, tlus 
magnificent hymn is unsufpassed^* * 


" Prelending scose in vain, how loiig, O lighl of brain, wilt thou 
heap sin and bane, and compass error^s spån f 
Tby cooscious^ goiit a^ow! The whilo haira on thy farow 
adnionish thee, and thon hast cars unstopt, O man I 


' A lileraJ tranftUtion <rf these vws«, which ocenr in ihc siith AssemUy, 
is gLTCD-by Chenery* pf-,P-ijS. 

” Ibid.f p+ 
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Dcath's call dosi thoa poI hcar } Rings nai his (uH 

clear? Oi partijig hast no fear, to makt th« SAå and 
wise? 

How long sunk in a sea af alotb and vanily wilt Ihoti piay 
hetdlessJy, aa Ihongh Death apared hia prtae ? " 

Till when, far wandering from Tirtne, wtll thoa ding to evil 
ways that bring together vice in brief ? 

For tby Lord'a anger sbame tboo bast none^ bpt let inaim 
o'ertnke thy cberishcd aLm, then fcel'rt thon bnrning 

grief. 

Thon bail'sl with eager joy the ooin of ycilow die, bat If a 
bier pass by^ leigned is thy soiry face j 

Perverse and calldos vight I thou scomeat couumI right to 
fotlow the false light of treachery mncl disgrace. 

Thy pleasure Ihou dost craTc, to sordid galn a slavCi forgetting 
tho dark grave and what remains of dole; 

Werc thy true wcal descried, thy Just wotild nol misguide nor 
thon be terribed by words ihai should console. 

Not tears, blond shaU thioe eyes pcfwr at the great Assiie^ 
when tbon hast no aliies^ no kinsman tbcc to save; 

Streiter thy tomb sball he than needte s cavily t deep, deep 
thy piunge I see as diver's 'neatb the wave« 

Thtre shall thy timbs be Laid, a feast for worms arrayed, till 
utterly dtcaycd are wood and bonea withal, 

Nor may thy sod repel that Ordcal horrible, whea o‘cr tbc 
Bridge of Helt sho mnst escape or falL 

Astray ahalJ Icaders go, ajid miglity men be low, and sag« 
shall ery^ *Woe like this was never ycL' 

Theo haste, my thoaghdess friend, what ihou hast raarred to 

mend, for life draws ncar ils end, and still thon art tn 
the neL 

Trast not in forttme, nay, though sihe be soft and gav; fp, sht 
wStl spit One day her venoin, tf thon dol# * 

Abate thy haaghly pride J lo, D«,th is Al thy s!de, fasttning, 
whate er bchde^ his Engers op thy throat. 

Whtn piwpoimis, rcÉrain from arrogant disdwn, nor Give thv 
tongue the rein : a modest tnngue U b«L ^ 

Comfort the chUd of and listen to his tele : repatr tluoe 
actions frail, and be for c%'er blest. 

Feather the n«t oa« more of those whose litUc store has 
nni^cd; ne'isr dcplore th* lota nor miser be - 

With »eanness bravety cope, and teadi thine hånd'lo one 
spnrn the mbanthrope, and make tby bonrty ft« 
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Lay up ptorisiOA l^r Icavc wh^ brinf^s tbee car«; fer 
sea the sMp prepare and dread Ihc rising storm, 

TbU, friendp is I preach racpiesscd tn ladd speech. Good 
luck to flli ^d caeh wbo witb my ened conform I** 


In the ncxt of Damasci«—^wc find Abu 

Zayd, attired, amidit casks and ¥a(s of wLnCi carousing 
and listening lo tbc miifiic of lutes and singuig—► 

** i ride and 1 ride througb tie waste far and vtiåsy and 1 fling 
uway pride to bc gay as tbc swaHow t 
Slem tbc lorrcnt's ficrce spoed, tame Uic mcttlesotne steed, 
ibat wherover I Jead Yonth and Plcasuiu may foUow. 
i bid gravity pact, and 1 strip baro my back Jeat UqticKr I bek 
when the goblcl is lifted : 

Did i never indine to tho quaffing of winOr 1 bad nc>r been 
with bne wit and doqaence gifted. 
le it wonderfidp pray» tb^t an old man should sby in a welf- 
stored seray by a caafc OTcrSc^ving f 
Wine aLrengthens the kue«, pbysics ev«y dlseasc, and frem 
sorrow it frecSi tbc oblivion-bKtowiDg I 
Ob, tbe purest of joys is to Uve sans dlsgnbo imconstraJned 
by the ties of å grave repntatiODp 
And tht sweetesl of love tbat tbc tover can prove is when 
fear and hopc move hira to ntter hia passion, 

Thy love then prodairOi qoench tbe smouldtring flamc, for 
'twill spark out tby shamc and betray thee to bugbter: 
Heal the wounds of thme beart and assuage thoo the smart 
by tbe Cnps tbat imparl a delight men seek after j 
While lo hånd thee the bowl damscls wait who cajole and 
enmvish the sotil with eyes tenderly glancingp 
And singers whose tbroats poaf such hlgh-monnti ng notes, 
when tbe tnclody floats^ iron locks would be danciog I 
Obey not the fool who forbids thee to pull beaut/s rose when 
in fait bioom tbou'rt fnx tO possess it ; 

Pnrstie thinc end still, tho* it seem past thy skiU 3 let them say 
wbat they wiU, take Iby plcasnre and bicss it I 
Gct thee gone from thy »f tbwart thy desLre; spread 
thy nets nor enquire what tbe nets are receivuig; 

Bnl be tmo tn a friend, shun the miser and spend^ ways of 
chadty wend, be unwcaricd m gtving. 

Hc that knocks eeters straight at tbc Merdfiil's gate, so rcpfcnt 
or e'er Falo caU tbee forth from the iiving t" ‘ 
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Th^ resider may judge from thwe extracts whether tJie 
of yariri are so dcBcient in matter as some critics 
havt imagined. But, of course, the edebrity of the work is 

mainly due to its consummate literary form_a point on 

whicii the Ambs have always bestowed singular attention. 
Ffarjri himsdf was a subtle grammarian^ Jiving in Ba§ra, the 
home of philologtcal science j * and though he wrote tn picase 
rather than to instmetj he scems to have resolved that his 
work shouJd illustrate every beauty and nicety of which the 
Arabic language is capabic. We Europeans can see as little 
merit ot taste in the verbal oonccit s et jiiivoqueS) parononia- 
siasj aisonanccs, alliteradons, &C:.—wilh which his pages are 
thtckly studded^ as in tsun dt firet of composidoii which may 
be read either forwards or backwards* or which consist entirely 
of pointed or of unpointed letters j but o ur imptience of stich 
things sbould not blind tis to the fbet tbat they are indmately 
coniiccted with the genius and ttadidons of the Arabic tongue,* 
and therefore stand on a very diØérent foodng from those 
euphulstic cxtravagaticcs which appear, for cxaijiplc, in 
English litcrature of the Elizabethan age. By fjarirfs 
countrymen rhe Maqåmit are prised as an almost unique 
rnongment of their ianguage^ antiquideSj and cultiire. One 
of the author's contemporanes, the famous ZamakhsharL has 
expressed the general verdict in pithy vetsc— 


^ I swear by God ond His m^rvcls^ 
By the pilgrims' rite and tbeir 
Hsknri’a worthy 

To bc vbTittcQ in gold each 


é‘ 

«• 


> Two firanunalial hnwtiK, by (Jariri have «aie dovro tQ m. In ow 

of ttnae, entiUHl 7-a*™4r f The Pearl of Ih* Diver ’l and 

edited by Thorlwkc |Leipiig, iflyij, be disciusei Ibc Eoiecisinf which 
pcoplc ot odncawn ar«; woint tn coEiimiL 

■ Scc Chefiefyj op. at, pp. åj-Qj* 
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Corccming some of thc specifically religions scitnccj^ sucb 
as Dogouitic Tbcology and Mysticisin, wc shall have more to sajr 

in the foUowing chapter, while as lo the sqlencc 
of AposrolÉc Tradition {l^adlth) wc ttmst refer the 
reader to what has been alrcady said. All that 
can be aitempted herc ts to take a passing noticc of the most 
eminent wncers and chc most celebrated works of this epoch in 
the held of religion. 

The place of honour belongs to the Milik b* Anas 

of Medfna^ whose Mffwatta’ is the first great of 

Muh^nnmadan Law. Hc was a pardsan of ihc 

cif™ Si *Alid5^ and was flogged hy command of the 

Caliph Mansuf in conscquence of hU declaradon 

that he did not eonsider the osith of aJlegiance to the *Abbasid 

dynasty to have any binding eHect. 

The two principal ainhoritics for ApostoHc Tradition are 
Bukfoiri (t 870 A.D.) and Muslim (t 875 a.d.)^ authors of the 

collecdons endded Sakth. Compilaiiorts of a 
narrower range, embracing only those traditions 
which bear on the Sunna or custotti of the Pro- 
phet, are the of Abd Diwiid al-SijtstÅn i (t 889 a^Oh. ), 

the yåmt^ of Abu *Iså Mu ham mad aUTinnidbf 
(t 892 A.D.),the Siinart of al-Naså^f (t 915 A.l>.J, 
and the Sitnan of Ibn MAja (t 896 a.o.). These, together 
wlth the Sahlhi of Bukharl and Muslim, form the Six Canoni- 
cal Book« (al-Jtutuir ai-Htfa)^ wliicb are held in the highest 
veneradon. Amongst the inn umerable werks of a si mi lar 
kind produeed in this period it will sulSce to mention the 
M^idirlhu by al-Bagtiavrt (t drea 1120 A.D.). A 

Uter adaptation callcd JitshÅdtu 't-Maidéih has been oftcji 
printed, and is sdll extrcmcly popular, 

Omitdng the great manuals of Moslem jurisprudence, 
which are without literary Intercst in the larger sense, wc 
may pause for a moment at the name of abMAi^ardf, a 
Shdft^itc bwyer, who wrotea well-knowii treatbc on politics— 

23 
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thc *l~Ahh.åm at-StitiÅnljj&f or ^ Book of the Prin¬ 

cipis of Govcrnmcnc/ HJs standpoint [& purcljf thcoreticsd- 

Thu$ he Ujrs down that thc Caliph shotdd be 
' olccted hy tht body of Icamcd, pious, and orthodojc 
divines, and that ihc pcopte must Jcavc thc adminis^ 
tration of thc State to the Calipb absoluteiy, as bdng its 
representati^^e. Miwardi lived at Baghdid during the period 
of Buwayhid a&ccndancy, a period described by Sir W. Muir 
in the foUowing word? ; “ The pages of our annalists are now 
almost entirely oceupied with the politicaJ events of the day, 
in the guidance of which the Caliphs had seldom any concern, 
and whtch therefore need no mentjon herc.” * Under the 
^Abbisid dynasty the mystical doctrines of the ^ufis were 
systematised and expeunded. Some of the most important 
Arabic works of reference on Siifiism arc die Qdrir W-Qu/My or 

^Food of Hearts,^ by Abd Tilib al-Makkl 
lin «i ^SlmL 99^ a.d.) j the ^{r^la^arruf^ ii^Afadhhaåi 

ahli 7 -or *- Book cF Enquiry as to the 
Religion of she Sufis,’ by Muhammad b. Isbiq d-Kalihddhl 
[t circa IQQO A.D.) j the Jaha^étu'^I-Såjijyii^ Or * Classcs of the 
Silis," by Abii *Abd al-Rabmdn at-SuIami (t loii a.d.) ; the 
il'fijatn *I-Au/irydy or ^Adommait of the Eaints,’' bv Abu 
W tj^ym aJ—Iffbh^n i { f i ^3® a^d* J , the ^i-QushoynyyÆy 

or ^Qushayriie Tract,* by Abu *^Q^im al-Qushayrf of 
Na)^bir( t 1074 A,i>.) ; the /liyé'u or ‘ Revivifi- 


caoonof the Religious Sciences," by Gha^åii (t nu a.q.) j 
and the *‘AwinJu *l-ÅI&^drify or * Boundes of Knowledge," by 
Shihibu 7 -Din Abd ^Oniar al-Suhrawardf (t 1134 a.o.) 
—a list which mighi casiiy be extended. In Dogmatte 

Thcology there is none to compre with 

HAmid al-GhariJI, sunmrned * the Proof 
of Islam’ {Htijfatu *l~hfåm), He is a figure 
of such towering importance that some detailed account of 
bis life and opinions must be Lnserted in a book likc this, 

■ T9u Caltpftai^ ih Ris^ Dediru, and faU, p, 57^ 
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which profcsss to iUmtnite chc hbtory of Muli^tnmackn 
thougl]t+ HerOj howevcr^ ws shaU onlf gtvc an outlioe of his 
buiigraphy in ordcr co pas^c the W 3 .y for di^usion of his intcU 
lcCEija .1 achievcmcrnts and his iar-reaching InfluEmce. 

‘'la this yt3ir(505 a.h,= itii a_d.) dJod the Imim, who waa iho 
OrnAmeat ^ tho Fojth and the Prtwf of Isiam, Ab^ |;)åmjd 

^Sufi^mad ... of T^p Ihc Shifi'jte. His dealh 
took place on Lbe [4th of the Laltor Jiunoda at T^ha* 

s^ihJ^irjåAi rÅo, a village noai" TnSu He was tben bfty-fivo 

i-Dhaka^, q| GbaiEÅli IS equivalsiit to Ilte 

'Altdn (for ^Aitir) and Khabbari (for Kbnb bfUX in the di^eot of tbo 
people of KburisiTi" : so it U stated by ttja atithor o/ the 
AJ-lsnawa aays in his rabogJf *GbaaiU is an Inmn by whose 
name breasts are diUlcd and sods axe revived, and in whose literary 
productiQDS tbe int^horn cSfults and the poper quivers witb joy and 
at Uie h fo ring th^xeof voices iro husbed and huds aiC bowed. He 
was born at Tus in the year 450 A.H. == 1058^1059 a*d. His fa±her 
used to spiii wo6t (y^£tzi 7 u luid seli it in his shop* On bis deatb^ 
bed he oonunitted bis two sOns, Ghaziali himsetf and his brotber 
Abmad, to tbe caro of a pious ?ufi, wbo taught them wiiting and 
educated tbem nntil the moficy bim by tbeir father was all spenh 
* Thtn/ says Gba^^^p ' we wemt to the college to leam dmnity 
so tbat we migbt g^d our livebboodL" After studyiog tbero 
for some time he joomtyed lo Ahd Nasr ai-Iama^Oi ta Jurjån, thea 
to the [mioid 'l-yaiamayn* at NaysAbiirj orider whom he studJed 
wilh auch as^duity that be became the best scholastic of bis 
contcinporaries (fdm ottfJrtt ciA/t xamini^E), imd be lectured a 

' Anotber exampTe is TJoHr ai'Khayyaoii far ^Umar Kbayyåm, The 
spejling Ghace^i (wiib a dbuhle t} ww in general ns* wben tlwi 
KhalllkSn wrøtc bis BEograpbical Dlctiouary in 125O A.D. (s« De Slane'i 
translation^ voU i* p. Sa\ bot aociMdiiig lo Sain'ani the name Is denYcd 
from Gharala, a Tfllage nr^ J 6 i ^ in wblcfa c^ac OhaxåJi U the oortect 
form ol the luiba* 1 have adopted * Ghsrall' in dcfcrenLe to 
authoiity, but those who write * Gbau^i ' can at kast dalm thai they w 
in very gCNod company. 

* Shanuu 'hDia al-Dtuhahi (f 134S A.dT 

■ 'Abdii 'l-Rabim al-lsnavri (t 1370 *-o|r wilhof of a biofnphlcsJ 
Work on the ShiS'ite docton. See Brocketmann, GcieA. iUr Årsib. L£ti^ 
roL il, p. 9aL 

* Abu l^Ua^i al-Juwa2piita famaos theoJogtan af Naysabarlt 1085 a.d 4 i 
rcodvcd this titlc^ which mcam * imam of the Tvo SanctuaricA^'* becaiue 
be taught for sevcral years at Ifeoca and 
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oitÅairå Iii his niAfitcfs liFctimc^ and wtotc boolcj, * * . And On Uie 
deaib of mosLer hc ut out for the Catnp ■ and pre$entcd himulf 
lo Uie NifÅma 4 -Miilkr whos* »sscmbly wa.s thc of 

the leatTLcd and the de^iuLion of thc Icading divines and ^vants^; 
aud thtrc, as was due to his high meiit, hc enjoyed the $odety of the 
pdikcipal doctors, and disputed with his oppODcnts and rebutted 
thetn in spitc of their emmence. So the Ntzamu J-Mulk inclbicd to 
him and showed him gjreit honcw, and bis immc flew through Ihc 
^rJd. ThciiH in the > car '84 (lo^i a.d.) he was csJled lo a proftssor- 
ihjp in Ihe Ni^aml^ College at Eiaghddd, where a splendid 
rewption auraJted him. His words roached far and wide, and his 
inSueqcc smu OfCecdeiTthat of tho Ejuhs and Viiicrs. But at tot 
his lofty spirit fccoiJcd from woHdly vanities* Hc gave himseli up 
to devotioQ and dervishhaxl, and set out, iu the year '88 (1095 
^ the IJijåa,' Ou his return from thc Piigrimagc he journeyed lo 
1 ^ 1^05 and made his abode there for ten years in the mlrtaret of 
thc Coogregationa] hlosquc, and oompo^ scveral works, of which 

Al li said to bc ooc. Thcn. aftør visitii.g Jerusalem and 

A 3 cicmdna,he tetuined tobis home at TiiMotent od writing aud 
worship and coiistant recitation of the Koran and dissemi nat ion of 
^owlcdp and avoidance of intercoiirsc with men. The Vizter 
Faktun bMulk,) son of the Nifikun l^hlplb, came to see him, and 
urged bim by eve^ means in his power to accept a profcssmhip in 
Ihc Niraimyya College at Naysabur.^ Ghaxadlf consenled, bul =dter 

tcai^g for a bmc, resigned ibe appoinUncnt and relurned to end 
his daya m bis nativc towo,*' 


B«id« his the already-mentioiicd Ihyå, in 

wli,ch hc expounds thcology and thc „htcs of religion ftoin 

___ ^ standpoint of chc moderate Sufl schooL 

Ghazali wroic a gncat nuniber of imparnnt 


4 


n I- , Munqidh mi na 'I^^aML or 
Ddtverer from Error,’ a sort of ‘ Apiol<^a pro Vita SulVf thc 


was 


KlmiyS’u 'i-Sa^idat, or ‘Alchcmy of Happiness,’ which 
^Ehdid wm fint 

• Gh«iU'» reture lo paWk jjje b»k place lo uab *,». 
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Originally written m PcraTan ; tho Tshåfutu ^l^FaMitfuy or 
* Collapse of the Philc»ophcrSi’ st palcmTcal trentise dcsigncd io 
refiite and dcstroy tht doctrincs of Moslcm phtlosophy- This 
worlc callcd forth a fcjoinder horn thc cdcbrated Ibn Rushd 

(AvorT£>es)j who died at Morocco in 1198^*^99 
Here we may notico two valuable works on tho history of 
rdlgion, both of wbich aner gtnerally tnown as Khiihu 

shatirtotiji*’ that is to say^ ^The Book of Religions 

and Sects.’ by Ibn Hazm ofCordova (+ ^064 

ud Sku.' . ’icn,,. ^ 

and Abu TFatb d-Shahrastånl (t 1153 a.d,). 
Ibn ^azTti we shall mcet with again in the chapter which 
deals special ly with the history and literature of the Spanish 
Mcpslcms, Shahrastinl, as he b named after his birthplace^ 
belonged to the opposiic extremity of ihe Muhammadan 
Empire, being a nativc of KhurÅsJji, the huge Eascttn 
province bounded by the Oxus* Cureton, who edited the 

Arabic lextofthe 18^— 

1846), gives the following outJinc ofits contents i -— 

After live mtroductory chapter S* Ihe anthor procceds to airangc 
his book into two greal divisions; the ont compdsing the Reli^otis, 
the other the PhilosophicaJ Sects, The fomier of these contaias au 
accoont of the various Sects of the followersof Muhnniinadp and 
likewise of tbose to wliom a irtie revdation had been made (the 

7-AV/afrp or 'Peopte of the Scriptore'h tbat ts> Jews and 

CliHstbns : and of thosc who hadadonhtfui or pretended rcvelation 
{man tahi* sJiubkaiu sucb as the Magi and the Manichæan^ 

The sccond division caoiprises an nccomiit of thfr phitosophlcal 
opinions of the Sabæans (^bkns^p whicb are mainly set forth in a 
very Intcrcsting dialogoe between a Sabman and an orthodoz 
MtibsLnimadan ; oi the tenets of varions Greek Philnsophets and 
some of the Fatliers of the Christian Church : and also of Ihe 
M uhammadan doctors, mofe particnlarly cd the system of Ibn Sind 
or Avicenna* wlilch the aulhor exptains at coiuiderablc kngth, 
The worh terminiites with an accotint of the tenets of the Arabs 
before Ihe comineoccment of Islimisnip and ol the reilgion of the 
ppoplc of India- 


t The correct dtlD of thn ^aam'a nork is uocerhkin. In the Caim cd, 
{i^2t AJi.) itis caUed Kima wa •l^Ahard tpa 
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The sdencv of grammar took its rise in the cirics of Basra 
atid which werc fbundcd not long iifcer Huhamnud’s 

deaih, and which remained the chief centres of Anbian life 

and tbought outside thc pcninsiik until thcy 

GnUriLir JAd I ■ 1 I I ' 

phitotoff. were eclipsod by thc grcat *Abliisid capitah In 

both lowns the population conststcd of Bedouin 
Arab^ bdongtng to difterent tribes and speaktng many 
differeni dialcctSj whiie thcrc were aUo thousinds of artisans 
and dicnts who spoke Pcrsian as their mothcr-tonguc, so that 
clasacal idiom was peculiarly cxposed to cornipring 
Influcnccs. If the priJe and delight of the Aiabs in Uieir 
noble language led them to regard thc xnaintenance of in 
puriiy as a national duty, they were cijually bound by their 
rcligfous con vie dans to ake decisive mosures for ensuring the 
cofrcct pronunciation and incerpreutfon of that ** mirade of 
Di vine eloquen«," the Arabic Koran. To this latter motivc 
ihc uivention of gfammar is tradidonally ascribed, The 
I n ven tor is relatcd to have been Abu ’J-Aswad al-Du’ilf, who 

died at Ba^ra during the Umayyad period. “ Abu 
’l-Aswad, baving been asked where he had 


of Arablc 


acquired thc science of grammar* answered ihat 
he hadicamed the rudi men ts of it from *Ali K Abl T^lib, It 
is said ihat hc never made known any of the principics which 
he had received from 'Ali till Ziyid« sent to him thc ordcr (o 
compose somctliing which might serve as a guide to the 
public and enablc them to undeistand the Book of God. Hc 
at first uked to be exciiscd, but on hearing 4 man recite the 
following passage out of the Koran, anna UUha hart^ m%na 
’l-mtithriiiHii Ufa-raiii{uhu,» which last word the reader pro- 
nounccd raii/jAi', he cxdaimcd, ‘ I never thought that things 

Hc then returned to Ziydd and 

• S«e PL 1915 sufra. 

■ Kor- iXt ^ Ttkc trimilkli-dKci run* t^TWi U A dedaLrabAni i*™# /- j 
citar af Otr ide^aUrt, ami HU AposiU Vi'iUi thc rendi 

H nvcanb Uial Ood u clcaf of Lhc Sdoloten jind sd« xA Hi* 

ApcrfttlCf 


would b*ve coxnc la chi*. 
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said, ‘I wiU do wKat yoa ordered.’”* The Ba^ra school of 
graniinarians wbkb Abu l-Aswad is said to have foujided is 

older than chc nval school oT Ku Ib and surpassed it 
in farne. Itsmost prominent reprtscntanv es wcre 
Abii ‘Atnr b. aPAli (+ 7 70 a dltigent 

and profound student of ihc Koran^ who on onc oocasion 
burned all bb collccrions of old poetry, fcc., and abandoitcd 
hioiselfTO devotion j Kballl b. Abmad^ invenior of the Arabic 
sv'stem of metres and autbor of the (irst Ambic leajcon (the 
kitéiu wliich, however, he did not live to coro piete i 

the PeRian Slbawayhi, wbose Gramtnar, entided ‘The Book 
of SIbawayhi,’ « universally cclebrated ; the great Humanists 
al-Asma'l and Abu *Ubayda who flourished under Hdrdn 
al-Rashid } al-Mubarrad, aboot a tentury Ister, whose best- 
known work, the has been edited by Professor William 

Wright; his conientpoiary al-Sukkarl, a renowned coHector 
and critic of old Arabian poetry 9 and Ibn Durayd (+ 934 
a distinguished phitologist, gencalogist, and poet, who re- 
ceived a pension from the Caliph Muijtadir in recognition of 
his services on bchalf of science^ and whose principal works, 
in addition to the famous ode known as the are a 

voluminous lexicon {al-Jamhar« Ji 'l-Lugha) and a treatise on 
the gencalogies of the Arab tribes {Kitåia 

A^rainst these names the scbool of Kdlb can set al-Kisd'l, 
a Fcrsisin savan t who was entrusted by Hirdn al-Rasbld 

with the educatjon of bis son^ Amin and 
Ma'mdnj al-Farrd ft 822 a.Ds), ^ pupil arid 
compatnet of ; sil-Mufadd^L al-Pabbl, 


a favouHtc of the Calipb MahdC, for whcini he compilcd an 
otcellent antholqgy of Pte^islamic poctos 
wbich has alrcady been noticcd* ; Ibnu l-SikLir, whose out- 
spoken partuLity for the Housc of ‘Ai^ b» Abi Xdlib catised 


htm to bc bnjtally crampled to dcath by chc Turkisfa 


* Tbn K^ILiban^ De Sianc'« traiulaliiTm vUl i^p. 663. 

* Sec p. 136 . 
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guards of thc tyran t MutawaltkJl (S58 a+d*) j and Tha^lab^ 
bcad dF tbe Kdfa school tn his dmc (t 904 cf wbo$c 

rivalry with al-Mubarrad many stories arc told^ A con- 
temporary, Abi Bakr b. Abf 'l-Azhar, aid m one of hh 
poems : — ^ 


"Tum to Mtibarrad or to Tha'lab^ Ihoa 
Tbat seek'st witb Learmirg to improve thy mind ! 
Bc not a fool^ Lite mangy camcl shtintied: 

All bumaji kqowicdgc tbou with them wUt find. 
The sden« of the wholo vorld^ Kast and West, 
Ku these two siogle doctOfS Ls coiubinod.'^ * 


Reference has been made m a former chapter to some or 
thc earliest Humanists, Hammi«J a|-Riwiva (t 776 a.j>.) 
and his slighdy younger contemporary^ KJialaf al-Aljmar, t» 
their itiestlmable JabouTS in reseuing ihe old poctry from 
nblirion, and bq the unscrupulous methodi w-hich they some- 
times employed.s* Among their successors, who flourisbed in 


the Golden Age of Istaia, under thc first ‘Abbisids, the placc 

of honour belongs to Abd ‘Ubayda (t about 815 a.o.) and 
aJ-AsmaH (f about 830 a-o.}. 

Abu ‘Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanni was of Jcwish- 
Persian race, and maintained in his writings the cause of the 

iUm'Ofanru. S**"^**''** agaiiist the Arab national party, for 

which teason he is emjneoiiily descnbed as a 
Khirijite.S The rare expresslons of thc Anibic knguage^ thc 
liistory qf the Arabs and their confiicts werc his prcdominant 
study—“ndtber in heathen nor MiLhainniBdan tiniEs,” he 
once boasted, ** have two horses met m bat tic but that I 
poSK^ informatioti about tbem and their ndei 3 ” 4 ; 
all his Icarning, hc was not always abLc to rccite a ver« with- 
out mangling it j even in reading thc Koran, wich tbt book 

1 tbn Khallildii^Na Æo8 j I>c Slanc'straoilikiioa, voi ilL p ii 

■ See pp. 131-134 " 


1 Goldliticirs Makatftmidamseke Siudiin^ Fan I b [øT 
* Ibid^ p. 105 - ' ^ 
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A^flu^L 


befbre his cy«, h« made mistale«.' Our Jctiowledge of 
Arabån antiquity is drawn, to a large esetent, from the 
traditions collected by him wtiich arepreserved in the Ktiåiu 
^i-AghtSni and clscwhere. He left nearly two bu rdred worts, 
of which along but incomplete catalogue oceurs la (he Ft/iriit 
tPP- 53“S+)' Ubayda was sumtnoned by the Catipb 

Hlrdn a]-Ras1iid to Baghdid, where he became aequainted 

with A^ma'I. There was a standing feud bc- 
tween thetn, due in part to dificrence of character* 
and in part to personal jeaJousics. 'Abdu b. Qurayb 

al-Afma'i was, ilte his rival, a native of Basra. Atthough ht 
may have been cxcelled by others of his contetnporari es in certain 
branches of learning, none eahibitEd in such fine perfeetion 
the varied literary culture which at that time was so highly 
prized and so richly rcwardcwl, Whereas Abu ^Ubayda was 
drcadcd for bis sharp tongue and sarcastic humour, A^mal 
had all the accomplish inents and grac« of a counier, Abd 
Nuwds, the first great poet of the ^Abbisid period, said that 
AsmaH was a nlghiingalc to charm those who heard bitn 
wJth his tnelodics. Li court circlcs, where the taUc often 
tUTiied on philological matters, hc was a favoorite gutst, smd 
the Caliph wotild send for tim ta decide any abstnisc questian 
conncctcrd with literaturc whkh no onc present was ahk to 
answer. Of hts numerous writmgs an iingiustic and anri- 
qyanan themes scveral have come down to iis> ^Thc Book 
of Camcls* {Kitdka *T'ht Book of Horses* {KiiébK 

and ^Tke Book of the Makmg of Mtin * 

K/talgi V^/pirdn), a trcatise which shows that the Atahs af the 
desert bad acquitcd a cotisiderablc knowledge oF human 
anatomj. His Work as editor^ com men tator, and critTe oi 
Arabian poctry forms (it has been said) the basis oF ncarly aJl 
that bas slnce been writien on ihe subjcct, 

- Ibo Qutayba, Kitdim p. 269^ 

* WbHe Ahø ‘‘Ubayda was netoricnis fcf Ids freC'th^nbiTfg pnicUvILIc^ 
A|ii3a*i had a ttrong vcin af pieliuD- S« Jøc. dLj p- 199 

.iBFr Ar&h. Part tt 13& 
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Belles^tcttJEs and litcrary kistary we rcprc^ntcd hj 

a wholc series df vaiuablc works. Only a Fcw of the mo^ 

itnportatit caji be mcntioned htre. and thai in a 

UniD 1-MaqiiiA' _ 

TiaAJi^, very suoimary inaniier^ The Perjian Ruabih^ 
better known u ^Abdutl^h Ibtiu ^l-MuqaEÉi*, who 
was put to deack by order qf the Calfph Man^dr, made severaJ 
transladons from tke Pehlcvf or Middle^Pcrsian litcracurc in to 
Arabit. Wc possess a specimen of kis powers in the famous 
"Små cf Kalila and which Ls ultiinatcly derived from 

the Sansent Fatlfs ^ BidpaL Tkc Ambit version h onc of 
the oldest prose works in tbat languagCj and h justly regarded 
as a roodd oF degant stylc, though it kas not tke pungent 

brevity which marks true Arabiaa cloquence. Ibn 
Qutayba, whetse Family came from Merv* hdd for 
a dme the office of Cadi at I^havwj and lived at 
Baghdid in the latter kalf gf thenintk centijry*[ We kave more 
than oncc cited his ^Book of General Knowlcdge^ (Kitåitu 

and his * Book of Poetry and Pocls^^ {Kitåbu 
7-JAf^r l-Shu^ard), and may add kere tht^ Adabu V-JTdriA^ar 
‘Accomplrabmcnts of the Seere ta ry/» a manual of atyJisdcj 
dealing witk ortbography, ortkoepy^ Jexicographyj and the 
likc j and the ^t-Akhbår^ or * Chdcc Kisiarics,*a a work 

in ten diaptcrs^ eack of which is devoted to a special theme 
soch as Government, War, Nobility, Friendship, Women, &c* 

^Anar b* Bakr al-Jihia qf Basra was a celebrated 
freethinker, and gave his name to a $ect of tkc 

cooiposcd 


ibn OvtiTfai 




jLAI. 


Ht 


Mu^taziliies (^aI~yéimjya}A 
numerous books of an anccdotal and entertaining character* 
Ibn iCballikån singles out as his lincsi and most instmetive 

Works the *UIldymiudit Book of Animals ajid the 


‘ Ptah=isor Browee haa ^iven a résamd q( Uie conlcuts in hk Lit W«# 
^Porsia, voL 1, p, seq. 

^ E<L by Mal Granert (Leydeo, 

3 VtiL i dl, bry C, BrodtdiTULaD (Wetnmr and Stnasbursr iS^S-TAnSh 

4 The epithctjii^l/laeana gciggle^yed,” - 
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Khåhu ^l-Bayån wa^*t^Tahy!ir (* Bixik of Eloqucnce and 
Expcpsition which h a popular ctcatlsc on rh^toric. Ir so 
hzppens—and thc h.ct 13 not altogcther l<k~cujtoii5—that 
cxtrctncly vaiuablc contributions to thc literary histoiy of the 

Arabs wcrc nmdc by two wratcrs connccted with the 

■ 

Utnayyad Housc. Ibn ‘Abd i Rabbihi of Cordova^ 
éSw (Two descendcd from an enfranchised slave of 

thc Spanish CJmayyad Caliph, Hishåm ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin (788-796 A.D.)^ haa Icft ns a misccHancous 
anthotogy cndtlod or 'The Uniqut Ncck- 

lace/ which is dividtd in to twenty-fi ve booLs, cach bcanng 
the naiDc af a dificrcnt gem, and ^coniains something on 

cvcry subjcctp" Though Abu TFaraj *A 14 *he 
author of tbc Kitéhu was born at 

2J1 Aiab of thc Arabs, bctng a 
member of thc tribc Qu-raysh and a lineal dcsccndant of 
MarwAitj thc bsi Umayyad Caliph* ; Cotning to Eaghddd^ 
he bent all his cnergics to the stady of Arabian antiquity^ 
and towards thc end of his ILFc fbund a gcncroos patron in 


al'Muhalhihi^ thc Vizicr of thc Buwayhid sovercign, Muh'zzu 


H-Dawla. His minor works arc cast ilt the slude by his 


great ‘ BiiX^k of Songs,' This may bc described as a bbtory of 
all thc Anibian ptKtry that had been set to music down to 
the author’s time* ' It is based on a collcction of one hundred 


melodics which was made for thc Caiiph Hdrun al-Rashid^ 
but CD these Abu *I-Faraj has added many others thoscfi by 
himscif Aftcr gi ving the words and thc airs attajched to 
them^ hc iclatcs thc lives of thc poets and musicians by whom 


they wcrc composed^ and takes Dccasion to introducc a vist 
quantity of historical traditions and ancedotes, including ciuch 
andent and modem verse« It Is said that thc ^Åhib Ibn 
'Abbid,* when iravelling, used to tafcc thirty camcMoads of 
books about with him, but on receiving thc bc con- 


■ Sec j>w 267. 
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ccntcd himsclf witb this onc book and dispcjised wkh alt the 
The chief man of letters of the neact generadon was 
Abd Mansur al-Tha*iUb{ (the Furrierl of Nav- 
ttiA37LOL^ såbur* Notwitbstsnding that most of his worita 

ane uiiscientific compllations^ dcsigncd to amuse 
ibe public rather tban to impart solid instruction, his låmous 
anthology of recent and contemporary poets—the Tattmat« 
i-DsfiTy or ‘Solitaifc of the TTioic*—suppJies indtibitablc 
proof of his fine scholarship and critical taste. Successive 


coatiiiuations of the TotSma were writtcn by aUBulcharii 
(t 1075 A.i>. ) tn the Dumjatu 'i-QafTy or ‘Statue of the 
Palacc’j hjT Abu l-Ma^lf al-Ha^fri (t nyz A.n.) in the 
Zlnaiu ’l-Dahr^ or ‘Ornament of the Time'j and by the 
fevouritc of Saladin, ‘Imddu ’l-Dui al-Kitih al-Iifahlnl 


(t 1201 A.D,), in the Kkarldatii or ‘ Virgin Pearl of the 

PaJace.’ From the tenth een tuty on ward the st udy of philology 
proper began to decline, whilc on the other hånd thosc Sciences 
which fonnerly grouped themselves round philology now 
became inde pen dent, were cukivated with brilliant success, 
and m a shozt time reached tlicrjr xeniEh« 


The elements of History arc found (i) in Pn>is 1 amic tni- 
didoris and (2) in the ^nitith of the Prophet, but the idca ot 

historical composition on a grand scale was prob- 
ably soggested to the Arabs by Pcrslan models 
such as the Pehlevi khutHj-HAmtiy or ‘ Boot of Kjijgs,* which 
Ibnu ’UMuqalTa* tumed into Arabic in the eighih century 
of OUT era under the title of Siy^trtt MuHiH ’l^AJam tbat 15. 
‘The History of the Kings of Persia.’ 

Under the first head Hishim Ibnu 'l-Kalbl ft Sig ad) 

and his fatber Mu^ammad deserve pariicular mcntlon as pains- 
tahing and trust wortby recordcis^ 

Historical traditions reUting to the Prophet were put in 

^ Tbfi Ktiallikanp D« Skne'« translation, wj, p_ 250 ^ 
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wTitidg M an arly date p. 247The ftrtt bicgriphy oF 
Mu^ammad RssLis V/dA), compiled by Ibn 

wha dfed in the reign of Man^ur {768 a+o-X 

HiBturlHcflbt , , I ■ L ^ 

Aroftfacc mba hil hTLi come oown co us onJy m tbe recension 

made by Ibn Hishåm (t 834 This work 

as well as tbosc of al-Wlqidf (t £23 a*o 4 and Ibn Sa*d 
(t 845 A-n*) have been alrcady nodcod. 

Other cclebratcd hi&iorians-^of the ^Abbistd period arc the 


fottowmg^ 


RaLUh tMi-J 


IHovviii 


Atin^d K Yahyi aUBaladhuii (f 892 a-d.), a Pensian, wrote 
an accDimt of the carly M uluminadan conquests fKitåhi 

Futuhi *l^Biiidén)^ which has been edited by 
De Goejc^ and an immense chronide based on 
gcncalogtcal principleS| * The Book of the Lineages of the 
Nobles^ {Kitåhu Jfiiiiiii *i-AihraJ)^ of whidi two volumcs are 

extant.^ 

Abi Hinifå Ahmad al-Dfnawad (t 895 a-d.) was also or 
irinian dcKtnc^ His * Book of Long Histories * {Kitdhu 

*i^JÅhådr deals latgely with the 

national legend of Persia^ and is writEcn through- 
out from the Perslan poinc of vie ^ 

Ibn Widb al-Ya*qib{, a coniemporary of Dlnawarf^ pro- 
dueed an excellent compendiuro of universal hiscory^ wbich 

is specially vaiuable because les author, bemg a 
follower of the Housc of ^Ali, bas preserved the 
ajieicnt and unialsiHed Shlhcc tradicion^ His work bas been 
ediced intwo volumes by Professor Houtsma (Lcyden, 1883]^ 

The Annals of X^bari, edited by De Goeje and other 
European scholars (Leyden^ 1879-1898}} and the Golden 
Mcadows^ {Afuruju ^/-Dkaha^) of Mas^idl, wbich Pavet de 


Va-qnliL 


* Oqd ot Uicse^ ctcvciiifa of Ure oomplete Work« been odited by 

Ahtwardt: Å nonjfme 4 ratiiclu CkTpitik (GreUswa^ J t coven part 

oJ the rei^ ol tbo Umayyad Caliphj *Abdu [695-^05 A-tUr)- 

■ The Fienuh litie ii ttf ftOr^ l 4 rockolmuiUp in tus aborter 
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CaurictUe and Barbier de Mcyiurd publtihcd with a Fren c h 

translation (Paris, i86i^ifi77), have been frequendy cifed in 

the foregoing |Mges and since these two authors are not only 

the grntest historians of tJic Mul^minadan East but aJso 

(etcepting, possibly, Ibn Khaldun) ihe most eminent of all 

vrho dcvoied thenjsclves to this braneb of Arabic litera ture, 

wc miisi endeavour lo malce the rcader more closely ac- 
quainted with tbem^ 

^ Abii JaHkr MnJfaminad h. Jarfr was bom in 838-839 at 
Amul in Tabarisrtn, the mounrainous province lying along 

the South coMt Df the Caspian Sea; whence the 

hy which he is usiially Icnown,' 
At this dme <Iriq was still the prindpal focus of 
Muhaminadin culture^ $o that a poet coiild say :_ 


TaSsiH djft- 


I see a niM in whoia the secretarial dfgnity is manifest, 
One wbo dispbyi tho brilliant cultore of 'Irdq." • 

Thithnr tbe young TabaH came to complete hU cducatfon. 
He travcUed by way of Rayy to Baghdåd, visited ocher 
neighbou^g^ town^ and cxmndcd his tour to Syna and 
JLgypt. Although his biller sent him a yearly allowance, it did 
not alwaysarrivc ptmetually, and he himselfrelates that on one 
wcasion he prociired bread by sdling tbe sleevcs of his shirt. 
Fortunately^ at Baghdid he was introduced to ‘Uhavdullib t 
Y.hyi. .k Vi^ f „ta 

hii son. Howlong he hdd ihis post is uncertain, but be wasonly 
twenty-threc y«us of age when his ptron went out of office. 
years later wc hnd him, pennilcss once more, in Cairo 

HisL ^ Ij'lmjhipv (I^ecpzig. IqozL pw iio. liAte« il 

tratistation of Maråju. '^-Dk^h^li la ■ GolUwasdicn ' * onined 

’ C00«ming T^barl and his wwk (he nwderfbonld w™alt fv-u- 

IntrodaedoD (publialwd iu thb Bu{]^eiiuitt)r; ifoLmne contalninEf 
GlossaryJ to tbe Leydo, edittoo, and his oxceJlcnl ^ T:!w 

eatly Aiab Uistarians in tbe Emy<tof«dia Brilaaiaca. ^ Taban and 
■ Abu 't-Uabåsin. ed. by JuyaboU, sol. f. p. Éofi. 






TAbar/ 


5SI 


(876^77 Hc sooHj howcv^r, returrted to Bighdddj 

whcre hc passed thc reminder of his Iffc tn te^bing and 
WTiiing. Modest, unselfish, and simple in his habits^ bc diffused 
his enc^dopædic Ichdwledge witb an almost superhnman 
industry^ During forty years, it ts said, he wrote fony Icavcs 
every day» Hb greac works are the 7 nrikhu ^l^lLusui uru- 
7 -ÆfKfii^or * Annals of the Apostles and the Kings,"' and hb 
or ^Coninicncary on the Koran/ Eoth, c ven in tbeir 
present shape, arc hooks of enejrmous extentj yct it seems 
likcly that boih were originally oomposed on a far largcr 
scale and were abbreviated by ebe auebor for general use. His 
pupils^ Wc aie cotd^ flatly refused to read che fint editions with 
hitn, whereupon hc exclaimed t Enthusiastn for Icarning is 
deadl”LThe Htscory of Tahar^ from the Ctcation to the 
ycar 30^ a-Hh—915 a.d., b distinguishcd by ^ completcness of 
detail^ accuracy,and the tjuly stupendous leamingofits author 
that b reveajed throughouti and that nukes the Annals a vast 
storebouse of valuablc information for the bbtorian as well as 
for tbe student of Islaim*^* It b arranged chronologically, 
the events being mhnlared under theycar (of the Muf^ammackn 
era) in whteh they oceurred. Moreover, it has a very peculiar 
form« ^ Each ienportant faet b reUeed, if pckssible^ by an 
eye-witness or contemponuy, whose account came dawn 
through a series of narratorsto che author« If he has ohtained 
more than one aoeount of a fact^ wfih more or Icss importa nr 
modifications, through se veral series of narrators, be com- 
municaics theiii all to che reader tn ^xt^nsa, Thus wc axe 
enabled to consider the facts from more than onc point of 
view, and to acquire a vivid and dcar notion of them,"^ 
According to ciodcrn idekS^ X^barfs eompilation is not so 
mueh 3 history as a pricclcss collcctian of original dDcuinents 
placcd side hy side wichout any atiempt to constmet a cridcal 


■ ik£ irf cci by J« de GoeJe |I«cydenr 

19 DJ], p. li. 

■ De Oocje'i tntrwiuimoa lp Jabarit p. uviL 
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aild CO n ti n u o 11$ n am ti ve. At lirst sigbt one can hardly sec ihc 
wrood for tbe trecs, but on doser study thc es$ential features 
gradually emerge and stand out in bold rcHef from amidst the 

multitude of insignilicant cireumstances wbich Lend freshnes 

IH cammon fåic of 


standard historians. His work was abridged and popularised, 
the iinådt or chalns of autbontics were suppressed, and the 
various parallel accounts were combliied hy subscquent writers 
into a single version,* Of the Annalsj as it left the author's 
hånds, no entire capy exists anywherc^ but many odd vol urnes 
arc preser ved in diferent parts of the world. The Leydcii 
edition is based on these scanered MSS,, which luckily cotn- 

prise the whole work wiih the exception of a few not very 
scrious lacuriz. 

‘ AH b. H lisay ti, a had ve of Bagh did, was called Mas'fidi 
aficr One of tbe Prophet's Companions, ‘Abdullåh b. Mas'dd, 

u»iåi descent, Although we 

possess on ly a small remnant of bis voluminous 

wriiings, no better prooi can be desired of the 
vast and various erudiiion which be gathered not from hooks 
alonci but likcwise from long travel ia almost every part of 
As la, Among other places, hc visited Arnicaia, India, Ceylon, 
Zaniibar, and Madagascar, and he appears to have sailed in 
Chinese waters as well as in the CaspUn Sca. “ My jouraey,” 
be ays, “ resemhles iJiat of the sun, atid to me the poeP* 
i& appbcablc :— 


turn our steps towand caeh diff^onl cWmtt, 
Now to the FarUwst East, thea West onæ mof^ - 
Evea fts the sua, whkb stays no* lus ndvnnce 
0*cr tråds remote that nO maa dur$l eipiore***** 


' Ihe VUier of U^ur 1 , Uw Siminiijp iujkIc iti nM iud u 

epitmne of which a French tranalaUoiL by Dubem ind ZoitnbKL^ 
waft published in *867-1874. * 

* Uuruju ^i-Dkahiih, cd. bjr Barbier d« Meynard, vqJh i, p. 5 leq. 






MAS'OD/ 


3S3 


Hc fipent thc lattCT years of his l!fe chicAy in Syria and Egypt 
~for he had no setticd abode—compiling thc great kistori^ 
worics," of wbicJi thc Åfuråju ^l-Dhaku^ an epicoirtc« As 
rcgarck thc motivcs wbich urged him to write^ Mas^ådl 
deelares that hc wlshcd to fbllow ihe example of scholars and 
sages and to Icavc bchind him a praisevv'orLhy memorial and 
impcrishable monument. Hc clalms to have taken a wider 
view than his predecessorv *^One who has never qukted his 
hearth and home, but ts conteni with thc knowlcdgc which 
hc can acquirc concerning thc history of his own of thc 
world^ k not on thc same level as one who spends his lifc tn 
travel and passes his days tn rcstless wandcrings^ and draws 
forch all manner of eunous and prccious information from Its 
hidden mine.**® 



Mas*iidl has been named thc ^ the Herodotus of the Arahs,* 
and the comparison b not unjustj Hb work, dchough it 

lacks the artbtic unity which dlscinguishes chat 
Gtcek hbtorian, shows the same cager 
sptrit of enquiry^ the same open-mindodn 
dbposlti<m to record without prcjudkc alE thc n 
that he had heard or scen, thc same npc cxpcricnce and large 
Outlook on thc present as on the psst. It is professcdly a 
universal hlstory heginning with thc Creation and en ding at 
thc Caitphate of Mutl^ 947 hut no descfiption can 
Cover thc immensc range of topics which arc discussed and 
thc innumcrable digressions wich which the author delights 
or irritates his rcaders, as the case may be,* Thus^ to pick 


^ Tbe in iburty volumes (ane volome ii citant at 

Vlcnna] and ihe Ktidb al-Åursitf. * Marvju p. -^ ficq. 

1 It may bfl uQtcdi as a mieddence ttiat Itin fthakluii Maa^jdi 

imJm** ^ aa Einam fdT a^| Ihc hlytorfans,** whIch 

rcsemble«^ Iboui’li tt does not exa^Oy curtcEpemd »^ihc KaUicr oC 
Histary.*' 

* Maa'*iHli a flunuusiry cd the con t eo U of hU tdstodcal atid fdJglous 
warlcs in Ihe Prcface to the Tanbih cd. by De Docjcr p. ^ 

A tiaiiBlation of [hla pa^ge by Dc Sacy wil] be found m barbier de 
bleynariri edition uf the afu/u^u 'I-Dkah^ib^ vat ix, p, 303 »4^+ 

24 
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a fev cxsmples at random, wt End a dissertatioii on tides 
( to]. I, p. 244) jan account of the iinnh or sca-serpen t ( iéfd,, 
p. 167) i of pearl-fishing in the PenUn Gulf p, 318) ^ 
and of the rhinoceros (/ifi, p- 385). Mas'ådl was a k«ii 
student and ciitic of religious bdiefs, on whidi subject he 
wtote severitl books.^ The JHuHiju ^f-Dhåhai suppties many 
Taiuable deuits regarding the Mu^jammstdan sects, and also 
regardlng the Zoroastriins and Mbians. Tbcre ss a particuUrly 
interesting report of a meeting which tooic place between 
Ahtnad b, Tdliiii, the govemor of Egypt (868-S77 A.D.k 
and an aged Copt, who, afier giving his views a$ to the source 
of the Ni le and the construedon of the Pynunids, defended his 
iai ih ^ Christianity Jon ihegroundofits mani fest errors and eon- 
tradictions, arguing that i Es acoeptancej in spit« of these, by 
50 many peoples and kings was decisive evidente of its truth * 
Mas^dTs account of the Caiiphs is diiefiy remarkable for 
the tharacteristic anecdoies in which it abonnds. Instcad 
of putting togeiher a tnethodical narrarive hc has thrown oft 
a brilliant but unequal sketch of public aflaiR and private 
manners, of social life and Uteraiy history;;^ Only consideradons 
of space have prevented me from enridiing tbis volmne with 
not a few pages which are as lively and picturesque as any in 
Suetonius. His last work, the Riiéiu ’Z-TW/A wa-'i-Mri/ 
(* Book of Admonidon and Recension')^ was intcnded to take 
a general survey of the field which had been more Mly 

traversed in his previous compositiona, and also to supplement 
thfrin whefl it ^emed necessuy. 


We must pass over the minor bistoriatu and biognphen 
of tbis pen'od—for examplc, »UthJ (t 1036 whose 

^ S« voL i| p. and voL p, 

■ IbvL, Tol. tip p. J 73 sqq. 

1 Do Saey remters (hc title by *U Uvre de rindlcatj«, et de J Ad- 
modilionaa l'Iodicatcaret le Moolleur'; but *ee De Goeie’s editioaed 

thu l£jdt (LAydeOp ]^4}p p. 
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kbliOduii 


Kithh ælebrsitcs tEt gldrious rcign. of Sultan 

Mahiiiud of Klta^b of Baghd^d (t 1071 a.d.)^ 

wbo composcd a htstory of tic eminent men of 
that city 5 ^Imidu 1-Dfn of (t 12QI 

A.D.X the biographer of Saladin \ Ibnu 
(t 1248 bom at Qifj (CopHift) in Upper Egypt, whose 
lives of the philosophers and scicntists have aidy come dovm 
to ns in a compendium cntitled TtfVi,éAi£ | Ibnu 

’l-Jawzj (t 1100 A+D,), a proliiic wriicr m almosit eveiy branch 
of Hteraturc, and his grandson, Yusufjt 1257^,0+)—generally 
called Sib( Ibn al-Jawz[—auihor of the MirÅtu. V-Zawiditj or 
* M.[nor of the Ttmc^; Ibn Abt U^ybi^a ft 117^ a.d.)| 
whose history of physJcians, the ^l~AnhÅ^ has been 

ediicd by A- Muller (rSSf) \ and the Christian^ Jirjis (George) 
al-Mokin (t 1273 A.D.), compiler of a universal chronide— 
named the M&jn^ si~Muhårak —of which the second part, 
from Mu^^amtnad to the end of the *Abbésid dynasty, was 
rendcred into Latin by Erpenius in 1625. 

A special noticc;, brief ihough it roust be^ is due to ‘Izau 
^S-Dtn Ibnu 'I-Athir {tt234 A*n+}. He was brought op^at 

Mosul in Mesopotamia, and after finishing his 
ibflq ’irAisfr studies in Bagbdid, Jenisaletiij and SyHa, he 

returned home and devoted himsclf to readmg 
and liicrary cordposidon* Ibn Klhalllldn, who knew him 
pcrsonally, speaks of him in the highest terms boch ^ a man 
and as a schoLar^ **His great work, the Kåirui^ tmbracing 
the hiscory of the world from the carliest period ro the year 
628 of the Hijra (1230-1231 a.p.}, merits ics reputation as 
onc of the best productions of the tind*”® Down to the 
ycar 302 a.h^ the author has merely abridged the Annals 
of 'J'abaii with cccasEonal additions from other sources» In 

* The fiiU title l9 Kmbti •WKWn*i 7 fi TTa'rfit*, w * The Perfect Book 
of Chronides^' It has beea cdiljedi bj Tomber]^ in føuxtccn volimws 
(Leyden, 1851-^876)* 

* Ibn Tft Slane^a trana^lahonK vol. p. 
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the first volumc hc gives a lang attount of tbc Pre-islamic 
batdes {^Ajyåmu wbicfa is not found in the present 

text of TabaH ; but De GoejCj as I learn from Professor 
Bcvanj thinks chat this section was included in TabarPs 
original draft and was subsequently struclc out, Ibnu ’l-AtMr 
was deepty versed in the science of Tradition, ajid his Usdu 
7 -C/idén of the Jungle*) contains biographics of 7^500 

Companions of the Frophec^ 


An immcTisc quanticy of in formation conceming the vorioiis 
countrics and peopJes of che ‘Abbisid Empire hos been pre* 

served for us by tbc Ado&lem geogiaphcrs, who 
in many caises describe vvhat they actiully wit- 
nessed ond expetieneed in the course of their travels, 
olchough they often help themselves liberally and withont 
acknowledgmcnt from the worics of thetr prcdccessors^ 
The folio wing list, whidi does not pretcJid to bc exknistivc, 
may fijid a pbte here^x 


I* The Persian Ibn Khurdidbih [firat half of ninth century) 
ivas postmoster in tbe province of Jibil, the Media of 
. thcancients. Hin 

[inKliwudliih, 

{■Book of the Roadsand Countries"), an official 
guide-book, is the oldest geogiaphical work In Arabic [hat 
has corae down co m* 

1. Abu Is^iq ol-Firisf, a native of Perscpolis (k pk hr)_ _ 

on this account he b known as I$[akhri—wroce a book callcd 

Alaidålu V'AffljnJ/ji ( * Ro ut« of s he Provintis 
which was afterwards revised imd cnJaigcd by 
Ibn Hawqal. Both worts belong m the second 
half of the tenth century and contotn ^*a corcful descriptiou 

* Aa cjKellent aecoonl of the Arob geograptiEf s it given hy Guy Le 
Straugo in the IfltrodnctfQn lo hit Falaiint undtr ik^ jLondan 

ittgoj. De Goeje hu edited the tfOfka o( Ibo Ikhurdadbilir tba 

Haw<)al, and kfuqaddui iti Ibe BibUotktc^ C«grfl/^Atfn,jw Araktaifi^m 

(LeydeOt iti7Dp 
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of cach pro?ince in tnrn of tbc Muslim Empire^ with the 
chieT cities and notable placcs^*^ 

Al-Muqaddasl (or al^MaqdisQ, *the nativc af the 
Efoly City\ was born at Jerusalem in 94^ a.d^ In his 

dclightfiil book cntitlcd Ah^imi ^i-Taqåsim J} 
mn^rifati ^i-AqåUm hc has gathered up the fruits 
years’ tmvcLling through tht dommions of the 


hloqiddKiL 


yiqvL 


of cwenty 
Caliphacc. 

4- Omitting the Spanish Arabs^ Bakj-f, Idiisf, and Ibn 
Jubayr, all of whom flourished in the cleventh century^ 

wc come to the greatest of Moslem geogfaphers, 
Yiqdt b* 'Abdallih (1(79-12^9 a.d.). A Greck 
by birthf he was cnslavcd in his childhood and sold to 
a merdunt of Baghdid^ His master gave him a good 
education and frcqucntly sent him on trading expedidons 
to the Persian Gulf and clscwhert. After being enfranebbed 
in consequence of a quairel wIth his brncfaccor, he siipporttd 
himsclf by copying and ælling maniiscnpt&. In riig—1^20 a.o. 
hc encountered the TartarSj who had invaded KJiwdriim, and 
^Aed as nsJeed as when he shaLl be raised from the dust of 
the grave on the day of the rcsurrection/' F urther details of 
his adventurous li fe arc rccordcd m the tnteresting notice 
by Ibn Khalhkiii^i His gncat GeographicaJ Dictionary 

bas been edited in six volumes 
Wiistcnfeld (Lcipzig^ j866), and is described by Mj^ Le 
Scrange as **a storehouse of geographicaJ information^ the 
valne of which it would be impo^ible to over-«ti mate.*^ Wc 
possess a useful epitome of it, made about a century Jater, vlz., 
the Msrå^tdu Among the few oiher extant Works 

of Yiqiit, attention may be called to the J/tfrAfarii—a Icxicnn 
of plac« bearing the »mc namc—and the Mu^jama ^t-Udabå^ 
or ^Diedonary of Littdrateurs,^ which has been edieed by Pro* 
fessor Margoliouch for the Trugtces of the Gibb Memorial 
Fund 

^ Slxae'a tnm&Uliozi, voL Jt, p. 9 
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As rcgards tbe philosophical and cxact Sciences the Moslcins 
naitirally d eri ved their idea$ and matcrial froEii Greek culturc, 

whicb had cstablisJied itseif m Egypt, Syria, and 
Wcsiern Asia since the time of AJexanderV 
conquests. When the Sjrian sebool of Edessa 
was broken up by ccclcsiascical dissensiong cowards the end 
of the fiftli centory of onr en, the cxpclled savants lOok refuge 
in Per^ia at the SAsinian court, aJid Khusraw Atiiisbirwfn, or 
Niishfrwin (531— S 7® A+P^) — the same monarch who wdcomed 
the Neoplatonist phiiosophers banished from Athens by Jus¬ 
tin ian—founded an Academy at Jundé-sbapur in Khusistin, 
where Greek medicine and pbilosophy coniinucd to bc catight 
down to ‘Abbåsid days« Another centre of Hellenism wastfae 
city onjarran in Mesopotamia. Its inhabitants^ Syrian heatbens 
who generally appear in Muh^mmadan history under the name 
of ^^bians,^ spoke Arablc with lådlity and centributed in 
no smatl degree to the difiusJon of Greek wisdom. The work 


of translation was done almost entirely by Syrians, 


the 


T ^Tnf ii r L nfw 
imu tb« 


monastcrics of Sy ria and Mesopotamia the 
writings of Ari&totlc, Galen, Ptoleniy, an d other 
ancient masters were rendered with slavish fidelity, 
these Syriae venions weie aftetwards retranslatcd 
in to Arabic, A beginning was made under the Umayyads^ 
wbo caxed Httle for l&lam but were by no means in- 


and 


dificrent to the claims of litera ture, art, and science* An 
Umayyad prince, Khilid b, Yazld, procured the translation 
of Greet and Copric works on alchcmy, and faimsdf wrote 
three treatiseson that subject. The accession of the ^Abbisids 
gave a great impulse to such studies^ which found an eiK 
tigheened patron in the Caliph Man^ur. Works on logic and 
Enedkine were translated from the PchlevJ hy Ibnu TMuqafia^ 
(t about 760 A,D.) and ot hers. It is, however, the splendid 
retgn of Ma'mdn (813-833 A*ir.) thai marks the fuU vigour 
af thU Oriental Rcnaissance* Ma^mun was no ordinary man. 
Lifce a true Persian, he threw himsetf heart and soul into 
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(nccnirtfMQI 

Lorekk^ 


tbeoIogi<al sp»ec Lib tLons ajl d uscd thc autbority of thc CaH[>hatc 
to cnforcc a liberal sciindard of orthodoxy* His intercst in 
science was no le^ ardciic. Accordtng to a story told in thc 
Fihritt^ bc dreaæed tliat hc saw the venerable figure of 

Aristotle seated on a thioncj and m consequence 
Ua'Bin'i pf vision hesene a deputation lo the Roman 

Emperor (Leo the Armenien] to obuin scienctnc 
boolu for tniulatiaii into Arabic, Tbe Catiph's 
cxjmplc was fbllowed by private lodi viditol^ 'Three brothers^ 
Mubamtnad^ Ah mad, and Øasan, Itnown coUcctivcly as thc 
Band Mdsi, “drew translaiore from distant countri« by the 
ofFcr of ample rewards • and ibus tnade evident the marveU 
of sdcnce. Geometry, engineering, thc movetnenls of the 
heavenly bodies, music, and asironomy were the prindpd 
subjects to whicb they lurned their attention; but these were 
only i small nurober of their actjLirements.^a Ma^mdn in- 
stalJcd them, wiih Ya^yi b, AhI Mansdr and other sciendsa^ 
in thc Housc of Wisdoro (il^iyrti at Baghdad, an 

institution which comprised a weU-stoched library and an 
astronomical qbservatory. Aroong the cclebrated translatois 
of the ninih century, who were themselves conspieutms worters 
in the ne w ficld, wc can only men tion the C hristians Qostd b. 
LuijS and Huiiayn b. Ishiq, and thc ^abian Thibit b, Qutra. 
It d«s not faQ wlthin ibe scope of this volume to consider 
in detail the achievements of the Moslems in sdcnce and 
philosophy. That in some departmencs they made valuable 
additions to exisdag hnowledge must cenainly be granted, 
but these discoveries count for little in coiuparison with the 
debt which we awc to thc Arabs as pioticers of leamingand 
bringen of light to mediæval Europc,4 Mcanwhite il is only 


' P. 143. 

' The tr^uislatai^ cmploy«! by thc Banu Musd «cre [raid at the rate 

dl ahoEit 500 di&an a tnuolh Pr 43« 

i llriiL, p. 371 ; fbn JOiaUMn, De Sbne'* Iratisblitm, vol, iii, p, liS- 
* A chaptrr at Icast woiihl be rcquired in order to set torth adeqtiatcly 
Bie chici material and intcilectual benctils wluch European dviUsattoo 
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posi^bl^ ta cnuineratc: ^ few of the most eminent phjlo$apbefs 
and sdendfie men w^ha Hved during chc *^Abbisid The 

rcader will oiKcrre that with rare excepdons tlicy were of 
Ibreign origtn, 

The Icading spints in philosophy werc:— 

t* Ya^qiih b+ al-ICindfj a descendant of the princely 
famtly of ICinda [see p. 4a). Hc waa dtstinguished by h» 

contemporancs with the ritfe Fayhihfii 

*=The Philosopher of the Arabs.' He flourished 
in tbc first Julf of the oindi century. 


1, Abu Na|r aUFiribl (f 950 a*d.), of Turtisb race, a 
nativeof Firib in TransoxanisL The later ycars of bis iife 

were passed at Aieppo under the patronage af 
Sayfu ’l-Dawia* He devoted himself to the study 
of Aristotlcp whom McsltEns agres with Dan te in regardmg 
as ^L1 maestro di color che sanno.'* 


WåfibL 


3* Abd ^AJi Ibti Sinl (Avicenna), born of Pcrsian patents 
at JChamUythan, near Bukhåri, in the year 980 A-Df As 

a youtb be displaycd extraordinary talents, so 
that «in the sbftecnth year of bis age physidans 
of the bighest eminence camc to read medidne with him 
and to learn those modes of treatment whjch he bad 


rbn SiaiL 


diBMvered by his praedee,” * He wm nci qui« student, 
like Firibt, but a plcasure-loviag, adventtiru us maji of the 
World who iravelled ftoBi couft to court, itow in Javgur now 
in disgrace, and always writing indefådgably. His ^stem 


has detived CnFin th# Ajabs- iTie reader nwy oonxaU Voo Kremei's 
CtUtutffSChichU itt OiVsti, vol, H, cbapteiS 7 and 9 ; Diar plm Di, 

»Hl Mitb/o/br fLeipzig, rSSa}; SAdiUot HUtoirt g^nirab dia, Arattif. 
Sebaek, Potsim und Kimjt dtr Afabtr in Spanitn und SictJismi Mqok’ 
Mdlmgti d* Phitoiopkit Juin* tt Atabf. I>ii Lacy O'Leafr* ArMt 
TÅnugit 9»d ih Pitut 1« mtUry figia j; nnd Campbell, Atatnam Médtcin* 
and it* Infltanf Mi tht MitUU Agt (1916). A valnme imtitEed TU 
Ltgtuy «/ tu itltimie World, ed, bjr Sir T, W. Arnold amt Prafesigr 

A. GuillAUine, is iq cqqTse oi pcblicatian. 

i i\ia Khnllikln, De SUne'i truviatiQii^ vol. 
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of philosophj', in wJiich Anstottlian and Neo-plaionic theorics 
are combincd with Perstan mystlcjstn, was well auitod to 
the popular taste, and in the East it still reigns supremc. His 
chief Works are the SAr/<f (Rcmcdy) on physlcs, meta- 
ptiysics, and a great medical cncyclopzdia endtled the 
{Canon), Avicenna dted in 1037 a,d. 

4, The Spanish phi iosophers, Ibn Båjja (Avcmpacc), Ihn 
Tuftyl, and Ibn Rushd (Avcmws), *11 of whom Sourished tn 
^e cwelfih century after Cbrist, 


tftÆdD«, 

AUnTiMiinl^, 
luui M-HIwmCJcé. 


The most illustrious namc besidt Aviccnnj in the history 
of Antbiim roedicine is Abd B^r al-Ristl {Rhazes)^ a native of 

Rayy, nwi Teheran (t 923 or 932 Jibir 

b. Hayyln of Tmm (t abouc 780 a.d -)—tbe 
Geber of European writers—won cqual renown 
as ao aJehemistK Astronomy wcut hind in bajid wkh utrology« 
The jTcader miy reco^nise al-FarghinJ^ Abd Ma^hir of Baikh 
(t 885 A.n.) and al-Battin^ a Sibian of I^anan (t 929 a.d-)^ 
ander the oames of Alfragamis, AJbumascr, and Albategniti^ 
by which they became luiown in the West. Abd ^Abdalldb 
al-fChwdriziul, who Hved iii the Caliphate of Ma'mdji, was 
t he first of a long line of mathcinaticiins* In thi* science, as 
ilso m Mcdtcine ind Astronomy, wc see the influcncc of 
India itpon Muhamnudan civilisation—an inAuence, however, 
which, in so as it depended on literary sources, was tnore 
restricted and mEniicly Icss vital than tbat of Greecc. Only 
a passing reference can bc mide to Abii Rayb^n ai-Btrdn(, a 
native of Khwirizm (Kiiiva)} whose knowlcdge of the 

sdcnces, antiquities^ and custoins of India was 
iuch is no Moslem had ever cqualled. His two 
principal works, the ^fhdr or *Snrvivmg 

Monuments,^ and the Ta^rtihu V-f/iW, or ^History of Indla,^ 
have been edited and truislated into English by Dr, Sachnu.^ 
Some oonception of the anuzing intcllectual activity of the 

* TA* CAråfUUlcgy of Anci*^ (LoDdoo, 1^79} aad AtbrruKit'i 

iMdia t 863 ). 


JSSm tinj *97^ 
W 4 ^AJL} 
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Tb^rikriA 


Mosleins during the carlicr part of tfic *Åbb&id period, and 
also of tbc cnormous losses which Arabic literaturc bas suf- 
fcred throiigli tbe destruccion of tbousands of books that are 
knoivn to us by noching beyond thdt citles and tbc nauies of 

cheif authoi^ may be gaintd from tbc fiAnVf, 
ot ^IndcJt * of Muhammad b. Is^iq b. Abf Ya^db 
aUNadfm aJ-Warråq al-Baghd^dl (t 995 iuo.)* Rcgardmg 
the compiler wc have no furthcr information iban b convcycd 
in thc last two epithcts actacbcd to bis name; he was 
a copyist of MSS^ and waa connected witb Bagbddd either 
by birth or rcsidencc i add that^ according to bis own State* 
meni (p. 349, L 14 sqq.), be was at Constantinople {Dtiru 
V-Ætm) in 988 A,n., thc same year in which hb wort was 
compcTScd. Hc may possibly have been rclatcd to tbc famous 
enusidan, Is^iq b. Ibrihlm d-Madim of Mosid (t 849-850 A.D.}, 
but thb bas yct to be proved At any rate wc owc to his 
indiistry a unique canspectus of thc Htcrary hbtory of tbe 
Arabs to tbe end of tbe fourth century after tbe Fligbt* Tbc 
fihrift (as tbe author cxpblns in his brief Prefece) b “an 
Index of the hooks of all nations^ Arabs and ferdgneis alikc, 
which arc extant in tbc Ambio Language and script, on everj 
branch of knowlcdgc ; comptmng uiformation as to their 
compikrsand the classcs of tbeir authorsi, togetber witb tbe 
geziealogics of those persons, ihc dates of tbeir birth, thc length 
of tbeir hves, ibe times of tbeir deach, tbe places to which 
they belongcd, ihdr merits and tbeir frults, since thc bru¬ 
ning of evtry science that has betn Lovenced down to thc 
present cpocH s namcly, the year 377 of the Hljra." As the 
conients of tbe Fihrift (which considerabLy txcctd tbe above 
descripcion) have been anaJysed in detail by G. FJugeL 

(Z.O+jl^+Q*, voL t 3 i p~ 559 forth in tabnlar 

form by Professor Browne Ln the first voJumc of bis Liifrary 
Nhtsry rf I need only indicaie the general anangc- 

ment and scope of thc work. It is divldcd into ten 
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{msqÅMt\ whicli are subdividcd mto » rarying 
numbcr of scctfons Ihou *1-Na:dljxi discu:&scS| in 

thc first pkcc, thc knguagcSj script^ and sacrcd books of 
thc Arate and otker pæpl«, thc revekcion of thc Koian^ thc 
ordcr of its chaptera, tes coUcetors^ redaetora, and cotmncji- 
tators. Passi ng ncxt lo che Sciences which, as we have 


arose from study of thc Koran and primarily served as hand- 

malds to theologyj lie rdates the origin of Grammarj and 

gives an account of the different scbools of grammarians with 

the treariscs whicb thty wrote. The tbird discoursc coibraces 

History, Bellcs-Lcttres, Biography, and Gencalogy j thc founh 

trc33 of Poctrv* ancient and modern«. Scbolasticism (Kj/dnJ 

■* ^ 

forms ihe subje« of thc foUowing chapter^ which contain« 

a Taluablc nodce of thc Ism å *tUs and their founder, ‘AbduUih 
b. Maymdn, as ako of the cclebrsied 0175110, Husayn b, 
Mansdr aJ-Hallåj. From these and many other names redo- 
]cnt of heresv the author retums to ibe orthodox schook of 


Law—thc Maiikiies, ^analitcs, Shifi'itcs afld ?ih;rites i then 


to the jurisco nsults of the ShI'a, kc. The seventh discomsc 
deals with Philosophy and * thc Ancient Sciences,’ under wbkh 
head we find some curious speculations conceming their 


origin and introductlon to thc lands af klam; a list of trans- 
lamrs and thc hooks whith ihey rendered Lnto Arabic; an 
accoLDt of thc Grcek philosophers from Thales 10 Plutarch, 


with the names of thdr works thit were fcnown to the Mos- 


lems ; and finalty a literary suTvey of the remaining Sciences, 
such as Mathcmatics^ Music, Astronomy, and Medicliie. 
Herc, by an abrupt transition, we enter the enchanted domaia 
uf Oriental fable—thc Haxår or Thousand Tales, 

Kalila and Dimtta, the Book of Sindb^ and ihe Icgends of 
Rustam and Isfåndiydr^ works on'urccry, magic, conjuring, 
amulets, talismans, and thc likc. Eurapmn savants have long 
recognised the importance of thc ninth dIscourse,> which is 

t "yiic pa^gea concerpiog tht ^åbtWii Wtfe cdiEi^^c] Inkmlalcd, wilh 
copkrtu anrinuilnm^ by Cbwaluhn in his und Smbismui 
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dcvotcd to thc docttines and WTidngs of thc and ihc 

J^ualistic iftccCs founded by IVfaiii:^, ^ardcsaneSf Mircion^ IlÆaz- 
dak^ and othcf heresiarchs« The author concludcfi bis wort 
wich a chapter on cbc Alchemisc^ {al-Kimi^ffiiny 

Petcnburi;, Toi, fl, p. 1-365, whlle FiBgcl ma*le similar nw of the 
Maidcbxui poziwm fn ttint Uhrt und xinc Schrifltn (Leipiifi. 


CHAPTER Vlll 


ORTKODOXr, FRSE-THOUCHT, AND UYjTICHM 


Hw 'Abbiildii 

and i Aljm 


We have aircady given same account of chc great politica] 
revolution wbicb took pkec luider the ^Abbdsid dyna^ry^ and 

wc have now to cousider the no lcs& vital mfluence 
of the new era in the field of reJigion. h will bc 
remembered that tbe Housc of 'Afebis came 
forward as champions of Islam and of the oppressed and 
persecuted FaithfuL Their victoty was a triumph for the 
Ma^minadaii over the Kadonal idea. ^Thcy wbbed, as 
they saidf to revlve the dead Tradition of the Prophet* Thcy 
brought the expens Ln Sacted Law from Medtna, whkh had 
hitberco been their home, to Baghdåd, and always invited 
their approbation by tak mg care chat c ven polirlcal quesdons 
shoiild bc created in legal form and decided m accordance witb 
the Koran and the Sunna, I n reality, howcvcr, they used Islam 
on Ly to serve their own interest^ They tamed the di vines at 
their court and induccd them to sancrion the most objccdon- 
able mcasures^ They made the pious Opposition haimicss by 
leading te to victory^ With the downfall of the Umayyads it 
had gained its end and could now rest jn peace/'x Therc 
ts mueh truth in this vicw of the matter^ bul notwithstandiflg 
the tasy character of their religion^ the ‘Abbåsid Cafipbs were 
smeerely dcvoied to the cauil of Islam and zeaJous lo maintain 
its principlcs ln public lift They regarded chemsdves as the 


■ WtUhaufiCfip Åmtiichi p. 
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wveneign defenders of the Fsiiths Added the Prophet^s mantie 
(a/-hurda) to those emblems of Umayyad royaJiy, the sceptre 
and the scal; ddighted in die pompquE ti ties which their 
fiatterers conferred on them, *Viceger«it of God^'" 

^Sultan df God upon che Saxth/ ^Shadov of God,^ ; 
and Icft no stone unttimcd to inrest themselves with ih c 


of theocraEy, and to inspire their subjects 
veneration.' Whereas the Umayyad monarchs ignored or 
erushed Mubaromadan send ment, and seldom made an jr 

attempt to conciliacc the leading representatives 
llualDglaji«. of Islam, the -Abbdsids, on the other band, not 

onlj^ gachered round their ihrone all the most 
celebrated theobgians of the day, but also showed them every 
possibte honour,, Ustenerd respectfuUy to their counsel^ and 
aibwcd them to exert a commandtng inBuence on the admin- 
tstradon of the State." When Milik b. Anas was summoned 
by the CalJph Hårfin aURashid, who wished to hem him 
fccicc traditions, Malik replied, “Pcoplc come to seck know- 
ledge’' So Hårfin wetit to Måltk*s bouse:, and leaned against 
the Wall besidc him. Milik said, ** O Prince of the FaithfuL 

, * J 

whoever honoura God, Konours knovrledgt*^ Al-Rashld arosc 
and seated blmself at Målik^s feet and spoke to him and heard 
him rclatc a ntimber ol traditions banded down from the 
Apostle of GchL Then he sent for Sufyån b- ^Uyayiia, and 
Sufyån came to him attd sat m his presence and rccitcd 


traditions to him, Afterwands al-Rashjd said, “ O Mållk, wc 
humbled ourselves beforc thy knowledge, and profited thereby, 
but Siifyån^s knowledge bumbled itsclf to us^ and we got no 
good from Many instanccs might be given of the high 

lavoiir wbich thcologians cn}oyed at this time, and of the 
lively in lerest with which religious topics were debated by the 


■= Sce GoWjibcri WuAdmn, Sfu^tien^ Part II, p, ct sog^ 

» fbidr^ P- 70 *«|- 

I frogm^ta ffiiiBricmm AfohicarMm, cd. by Uc Gdeje md De rooi!; 
P ^ 
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C^iph and his caurtiers. At thc CaJiphs gradxi^ly last thcir 
temporal sovOTigntyj the mGucnce of tbc ^Ulamå —thc 
doctors of Divrnity and Law—cotitintied to incrcase, $0 tbat 
crc long thcy formed a piiirilegcd class^ occupying in Isljun 
a position not unlike tbat of thc priesthood in mediat val 
Christendom^ 


It wiU bc convenicnt to discuss thc rcligious phenomem of 
thc *Abhisid pcriod under the føllowing hcads ^— 

L RadDnalism and Free-thoughu 

IL The Orthodo« Reaction and thc røe of Sdiolasdc 
Thcology* 

ITT- The Mysticism. 


L The iirst century of *Abh^d niJe was marked, as wc f 
have seen, hy a great i n (ellectua] agimtion. Ali sans Of new 

ideas were in the idr. Zt was an age of discovery 
and avnkening. In a marvelloiisly brief space 
the diverse studies of Theology^ Law, Medierne^ 
Philosophy, Mathemades, Astronomy, and Natura! Science 
atmined théir mat uri cy, if not thelr htghcst dcvclopment. 
£ven if some pious Mosterns looked askantc at thc forcign 
Icaming and i|s professor^ an enUghtened spirit generally 
prevailed« People took thdr cuc from the cours, whicb 
patrrøised, or at Icast tolerated,* scienrific research as well as 
theolo^cal spcciiJadon. 

These drcumstanccs enabled the Mu^a^litcs (see p. aaa sqq.) 
to propagatc their liberal views without hiiidiance, and finally 

to carry thdr struggle against the onhodox party 


^*S*S^*” to a successful issuc^ It was thc same conflict 


that di vided Nominatists and Realists in the davs 

j* 

of Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus^ and As ofren 

bappens when momentous principlcs arc at staJee, thc wholc 


■ Tipene arCf of oOorsCi nnie 
axvd ttariin al^Rasbid. 


onKptioiu !€ Uin mk; Mabdf 
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controversy beiween Rusoii and ReveUtion tumcd on a 
■ cingle que£tioii—“Is the Koran created or uncneated ? ” In 
othcr tEtms, is it thc woric of God or the Word of God i 
According lo orthodox bdief, it U uncrcated and has cxisted 
with God from all eternity, bdng in tts present form merely 


a transciript of thc heavenly archctypcA Obvjously this con- 
ception of ihc Koran as the direcc and literaJ Word or 
God Jeft RO rootn for cxercise of ihc undcrstandJng, but 
requtrcd of tfaosc who adopted tt a dumb faith and a blind 
hitidisni, There were many to whom the sacrilice did not 
seem too great. TThe Mu'tazilitcs, on the contrary, asserted 
iheir intellectual freedom« It was possiblc, they said, to know 
God and distinguisli good from evtl withont any Revdation al 
alL They admitted that the Koran was God's work, in thc 
sense that it was produced by a divindy inspired Prophet, but 
they flatly rcjected tts deilication. Some weru so far as to 


criiidsc Ihc Mnimitable^ style, declaring that it could bc 
surpassed in beauty and etoquence by the art of maji.a’ 

The Mu<tazllite coneroversy becamc a burning question in 
the reign of Ma'mdn (813-833 a.d.J, a Caliph whose scien- 
tiiic en t h u s i as m and Jceen interest in religtous matters wc have 
aircady mentioned« Hc did not inherit thc orthodoxy of he 
father, H&rdn al-Rash(d; and it was beUeved that he 
was at heart a sJtuftf. His liberal tendcncjcs would have been 
whoUy admirabie if they had jiot been marred bv excessive 
intolerance towards tfaose who held opposite views to his 


own. In 833 A.D., thc year of ha dcath^ he promul- 
gated a dccrcc which bound all Mosletns to accept thc 
Mu'tazilite doctrineas to ihe creation of the Koran on pain 
of losing their civil righis, and at the Eome time hc cstab- 
blished an inquistdGn (mtAira) in ordcr to gbtain the assent of 


^ See p. i6j, dott, 

• Scveral freethlEilunor llit* period altanpt«| m rival the Koran with 
their own componbona. Sec Coldiihet, JUuJiamiu. 11, 

p, 401 ' 
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thc divincs., judges^ and doctprs of lawr Thosc who would 
not tat c thc t€Si were dogged and thrcatened whh the sivord. 

Afccr Ma^uidn's dcath thc persecution si til wcnt on, 
although It was conductcd in a more moderate 
fohion. PopnUr feding ran strongty agaJnst the 
Mu^zil[te& The most prominent figure in thc 
orthodox camp thc Imim A(imad b. ^anbaJ, wlio ifrmly 
resisted thc new dogma from the firsL *^But for hiiri,*^ says 
ihe Sunnite histoiian, Abti *I-Mahistn, “the beliefs of a great 
number wonlå have been cormpted.^* * Neither threats nor 
entreades could shake his re^lution, and when hc was 
scourged by command af thc CaKph Mo^iasim, ihe palace 
was in danger of bdng wrcckcd by an angry mob which had 
assembled ontside to hear thc result of thc trial, The Mii4a- 
sulite dogma remained odiciallj in force undl it was ahandojicd 

by thc Caliph Withiq and once more declarcd 
heretical by thc erud and bigoted Mutawakkil 
(S47 A.D.). From that dme to this the victodons 
party liavc scernly suppressed every racfonalbtic mpvernent in 
Islam. ^ 

f 

Accordtng to Steinerj the original Mu^tazilite heresy arose 
in the bosom of Islam, independendy of any foreign inAuence, 

butj however that may be, its later devclopmcnt 
was largdy afTccted by Grcck philosophy^ We 
need notaticmpi to feUow the recondite spccnla- 
tions of Abd Hudhayl al-‘Allåf (f abouc S40 a.i>,) of b?s 
contemporaries, al-Na^jim, Bishr b. al-Mu^amir, and pthcr% 
and of the phiio^phical schools of Ba^ra and Baghdid in which 
the movemeftt died away. Vainiy they sought to rcplace the 
Miihammadan idea of God as will by the Aristotelian coneep^ 
tion of God as law» Their cffbrts to purge the Koran of 
anthropomorphism made no impression on the laithful, who 
ardendy hoped to sce God in Paradise fticc to hicc. Whac 
rhey actually achleved was Ulde enough. Their wcapons of 

^ APdVu;uM al^S^ira^ ed, hy litjnbell, toJ. kp p, 639. 

^5 


TbC tihl of Ibe 
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logtc and diilectic wtic turrtcd against ih cm wi th triumphant 
succes^ and schok^dc thcology was foimded on the ruins of 
Radona] ism. ludircctlyy howcveiTj the Iblu'^tazillEc pjincJpIcs 
leave ned Muhammadaa chougbt to a CDnsiderahk extent and 


deared the way for other liberal movcoicnts* liketbc Fiatcfniiy 
oF the /ihwdmt which cndeavourcd to hannonise 

authonty wtch rcason^ and to construct a universal systcin. ot 
religions philosopbyni 


These * Rrcthrcn of Punty^* * as called themselves^ co 
piled a grtat eneydop^edie work in fifty tractates {Raié^i/) 


Ttae IfclfwioB 


Of 

tbc ftUtharHj who fioLirulied at tovrards the 

end of the tench century, five are Lnown to ti& 
by VIE,, Abli Sulaymin Mubamoiad h. 


Ma*&liar al-Bayosd or al-Muqaddasf (Maqdisl), Abu 'l-Hasan 
‘All b, Hirdii al-Zanjinl, Abli A^nuid al-MihraJdnJ, ul-*Åwn, 
and 2ayd b* “ They forioed a society for the pursuit 

of holiness, puriiy, und tmth, and establJshed amongst theni~ 
selves 3 doctrine vrherehy they hoped to wiii the approval of 
God, TDatncalning that the Religbus Law was deiiled by 
ignofance and aduherated hy eirors, and that there was no 


tneans of clemsing and purifying it cjtcept philosophy, which 
unitod the wfsdom of fetth and the profit of research. They 
held ihat a perfeet result would be rcached if Greelc philosophy 
were combined with A^bian religion. Accordingly they com- 
posed fifty tr«ts on every bianch of philosophy, ihwrctical as 
wdl as practical, added a separate inde*, and tntitlcd them the 


• Tracts of the Brethrcn of Purity ' {RatJ'ik mtirdt, a/-Safå}, 

The authors of this worit concealed their names,but circulated 

It among the bookseliers and gave it to the public, They 

filled their pages with devout phrascol^y, rdigious parabics, 

mctaphorical exprcsslon^ and figurative turns of style,”* 

. Thft Is the transl^oo of Ibkwén« but aocomfné to 

Arahic Idiom 'broUier of panty (at*« ^ 

^ or «aw^ M h» be«ii »hown by Goldiihcr, Muhamm. Sf^dJen, 
Pift I, p. 9, note. The term don not implj any tort of hnjthcrhood 
• Ibnu T» nMi,u (ed. by Lippert). p, 8 j,TSC 
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Nearijr al! thc bccn trajifikted into by 

Dietcnci^ who has iba cirawn up an epltqiiip of tbc wholc 
cncycJopzdk m his jPAr/jf^Aii^ firr im X yahrftitndfri^ 

It would takt us too long to dcscribt the systtm oF thc Iåfiwiinf 
but tbt rtadtr wHL find an cxctJknt accounc of ic in Stanley 
Lane-Poolc's Studies in a M^squr^ and ed.^ p. iy6 sqq. The 
view has rcccntly betn put forward tbat tlie Bretbrcn of Purity 
wtrt in some way cannteted vv^th tbt IsmiHIl propa^nda, and 
that their edeede idcalbm represents the htghest teaching of 
the Fidmids, Cannathtans^ and Assassins. Strong cviden« in 
support of this thooty issupplied by a MS. of the Biblioth^uc 
Nationale (No. 1309 in De Slane^s Cacilogue], which containSf 
together with fragments of the Raså^ilj a hitherto unknown 
tract ejicitlcd the or ^ Summa ' The latter purports 

to be the csscnccand crown of the fifty Rnså^ily it is manifestly 
Ismi*llice in character^ and^ assuming that it ia genuine^ we 
may, 1 thmk^ agtee with the condusions which its discovetrer^ 
M. P. Casanova, has stated in the foilowing passage 


"Snrteut jecrois ctre dans le vrål en affirmant que les doetnnes 
philosophiques des IsmaHicna sont coatenues tout eutieres dan^ 

Epitres des Fréres de U Pureté. Et c'est ce qui 
Tbr ckictEiu« irf expUque ^laséductloa extraordjnaire qyc la diK;brine 

eier^ait sor des hammes serietuc.' * En y ajoutant la 


V 


wtlh 
pltjkvipbT ol Ib« 


umaptiTOi 


croyance cn V nt caM {itJ-imåm al-mastur) qui doil 


Rpparaitre tm jour pour établir le bonheur uoiverscl^ 
eUe réalisaJt la fuiian de ioutes les doctrincs idcalistes^ 
dn messiamsme et du plalonisme. Tant que V iinifti restait caebé^ 
U s’y DicUit cncore uae saveur de myst^e qui attachait les esprits 
les plus élevcs^ « . « En toas cas, on peot afhrnicr que les Camiathes 
et les Assassina onl; été proroodémeut calomnies quand ils ont été 
accti$éa par kurs adversalres d^athélsme et de dcbanche. Le fetwa 
d* Ibu Taimiyyah^ que j'ai cité plus haul^ prétend qoe leur demicr 
de^é dans T Lnitiatioq {al-iuitdgh aJ^bar) est la négati on meme dq 
Createor. blak la que aou 5 avon^ découverte esl, comme 


■ Noitet sur Hf* HbiJt4Wiit dir lu by Pp Caunova in the 

tor 1^9^, p 151 sqq 

" De Goeje^ Mértusrjnt sur /él p. 17a, 
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tocit ritidiqDCp le demicr degré de ta &deiicc Frcrc^t dc U Pureté 
tX des Ism^ens j i| tx'y a ricn de fendé dans tine l^Ue acoisatioD. 
La doclrine apparalt trés pure, tr^ ^cvue, tres simple meme: je 
repét« qee c^est une sorte de pwthéi^c mccamste et esthétJque qui 
est absolament oppose au sccpticHstiie et ao maiérialisme^ car il repose 
sur r harinoiue g^crale de toutes les p9u~ties du moadej harmonie 
vouLue par ie Gréateur parec qu'ellc est la beautc TDcme, 

Ma cDudusiDD sera que nous avons la im evemple de plus dans 
rhibtoire d' une doctrme tres pure et trø élevee en théede, dev-osue, 
entre tes maJos des fauatiques et des aicbitiemc^ ime source d'aetes 

oioustruetui ct méritant rinfamie quiusl attachée a cc uom bistonque 
d^As^assins." 


Besides the M u*taailites^ wc hear 
hcrctics who arc commonly grouped 
of ^ndlqr. 


II 


uch of another class of 


togetber under the namc 


“It IS well known,” says Goldsilier^^ '*tliat the caiiiest 
persecutbn was directed agaiost thosc indivfdijals who imn- 

more or less adroitly to conceai under 
the vctl of Islam old Persian rcligious ideas, 
Sometitnes indeed they did not censider any disguise to bc 
ticccssary, but open ty set up dualism and otber Persian or 
Manichæan doctrine^ and the practices associated tliercwithj 
against tlie dogma and usagc of IsUm^ Suoh persons were 
callcd ZrW/ffj a term whicb conipnses diiTcrcnt shades of 


heresy and hardly admits of simpte ddinidon^ Fifsdyj thcrc 
arc the old Persian families incorporated in Islam who, fbllowing 
the same path as the Shu^ubites^ have a tmtional intmst in the 
rcvival of Persian rcligious ideas and traditions^ and from this 
point of view rcact against the Jraåian character of ihe 
Muhammadari system. Then, on the other hand^ rhere arc 
freethinkers, who oppose in particulaj the stubborn dogma 
of Islam, rejcct pwfiivr r/Ii^on^ and acknowlcdge only the 
moral hw. Amongst the latter there is dcvdoptd a monkUh 


* b. ^Ab<i und das Zindiktltum tpUkraiit dir Ri^ienng 

tUsChaJifm ai^Makdi ia Traniactt}>»S tf/ Ikt Ninth Con^ist oj OrilrtioUstS^ 
vdI. Ei, p, 1 D 5 acq. 
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Tscedcbm cxtrancous to l^lam and ultimately traccablc to 
Buddbistic fnflurnccs.” ^ 

Tbc *Abb&id Government, whicb sought to c nforce an 
ofHciaL ^ndajd of belief, was fer less fevourahle to mligiaijs 
liberty than the Umayyads had been* Orthodox and heretic 
alike feli under its ban. Whilc Ma^mun hajrted piou& Sunnites, 
bi^ immedfete predece$^i^ raised a hue and cry again^t Xtndiqi, 
The Caltph Mahdf di^dngnkbcd biiii3elf by an org^iniscd pei^ 
cution of chesc eneuLies of the feith. He appointed a Grand In- 

quisitor ^l-'ZanÅdlqn t or ^Arlfu 

to discover and hunt tbem down^ If^they would 
not recant when caJled upon, they wcrc put to 
death and erudfiedj and their books^ were cut to picc« with 
icnivesJ Mahdl^s example was follow^^ed by HAdf and Kiriin 
al-RashId. Some oF (he ^Abbdstds, hov/tver, were less severt 
Thus Kha^b, Man^ur^s phystcian, was a Z/W/^ who professed 
Christianity^ 4 and in tbe reignof Ma^mun it became chc mode 
to afifecl ManidiMH opinions as a mark of elegance and re* 
finemenuS 

The two main type^ af ^ndaqa which have been described 
above are illusrrared in tbc contemporary poct^ Bashshir b, 

Burd and Sabh b, ^Abd al-Quddds^ Basbshdr 
was bom stone-blind. The descendant of a noble 
Persian fem i ly “thougb his fat her, Burd, was a 
slave—he cherished strong nadonaj sentiment^ and did not 
attempt to conceaJ his sympathy with the Peraian dients 

whom he was acoised of scirnng up agalnst their 
Arab lords. He may abo bave had leanings towards Zoroastri- 
anlsrOf but Professor Bevan has observed that thetc is no real 


Battihlr^ 


* jabari, iL 4 5 M, 

^ the flacred booia oF tbe Manldueans, wliich were often apTcudIdly 
OluiiutiafecL Scc Vqo Kremer^ Crii^rirF^AsdL, pu ^ 

J C/u T^har^ ii4 S qqq, 

* iiip 4^ >9 «Ni- 

* C/ the »ayin^ ^ Afm/u |Fre>1a£t Pruv^bin, 

TOl. il p. 314 ). 
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evidence for this statement,* though Zoroastrian or Alaniclisan 
views are probably indiated by die &ct that he nsed to é*^uie 
with a number of noted Moslem theologtans in Basra, e.g^ with 
Wa?!) b. 'Afi, who started the Mu^tauliie heresy, and ‘Atnr 
bt *Ubayd, He and b. *Abd al-Qudddt were put to 

death by the Caliph Mahdt in tfae same year (783 a.o.). 

This Silib hdonged bf birth or affiJiation to the Atab tribe 


of Azd 


L-AU 



Of his lifc wc know Iittle beyond the circiunstance 
that he was for some dme a Street- preaeber at 
Bsfra, and afterwards at Damascus. tt is possible 
that his public doctrine was thought dangeniiis, 
although the preaqhcts as a ciass were hånd in glove with the 
Church and did not, like the LoUards, denounce rcligious 
abuses,* His extant poetiy contains tiotbing hereticai, but is 
whotly moral and didaetic in character. We have seen, how- 

IH ^he case of Abu *l-*At£biya, that Afuhamiiiadan 
orthodoxf was apt to connect * the pbilosophic mind ‘ with 
positive unbclief j and appears to have Men a victim tO 
this prejudice. He was aecused of being a dualist (thanawl), 
u., a h^ajiichxan. hdahdf, it is said^ conducted his cxaminadoii 
in person, and at fi«t let him go foee, but the poet’s fate 
sealed bf his confession that he was the author or the following 


W35 


“ The grcfbeaid wlU not Iisve what fo the bone is bnsd 
UntfI the dark tomb covers him with carth o'erspread ■ 
For, tbo' deterred awhile, ho soon returos again * 
To his old foUy, as the sek man to his pain."* 


‘ out, it is hued mtely „„ u,e wdl-tnown 

rersc (dgfcdm, Ui, L 11). which bas oome dowo tø ua wiUuiut Ihe 
ConLcXt ^ 


" Ecrth is dark aad Fin is bright^ 

A nd firs Has biSn wmhipfsd siffr jtnes Firs txistsd." 

• ThcÉc pfiptJar imadbcrv ani admirably dehribed 

liTicrj Mahamm. Shtdisn, Part H, p, t6i fiqq. 

* Tbe Arabic text af thÆM vertes wUi bf: fcand in Ocidiihcs 
fraphp p. 133, IL 6-7 a 
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Ahl VAU 

AA Uu 


Abu al-Ma^rr^ himsclf a bold and deridve cridc of 

Mii^ainiuadan dogmas, devoles an intcreting section of his 

RhålQtiå, 7-GAy/rJ* to iht Zlrtdigt^ and sayi 
tsnny hard thmgs about diem, whlch wcrc no 
doubt intendcd to throw dust in thc cycs of a 
fuspiciaiia audiencc. The wide scope of the term is sbown 
by ibe faet that he includes under it^ ihe pagan tbiefs of 
Quraysh ; the Umayyad Caliph Walid bi Yazfd ; the poets 
Di^bil, Abu NuwAsj Bashshdrj and ^dlib h. ^Abd al-Quddds j 
Abi Muslim, who set up the “Abbåsid dynasty ; the Persian 
rebds, Bibak and Mizyir ^ Afthln, who after eonquering 
Bibak was starved to dcath by the Caliph MuHa§Jm j the 
Carmathian Icadtr aJ-JannibJ i Ibnn T^Riv?andl, whdsc work 
cndtlcd the Démlgh was designed co discredit the ^ mi racidous * 


style of the iCoran; and Husayn b* Mansiir al-Hallij^ the Jiifl 
martyr* Most of thesc, onc inay admit, fali within Abu "1-^Alå's 
definition of the Zindfqs: *^they adcnowledge neithet prophet 
nor sacred boofc/^ The naitie ZmJffy which U applied by Jihi^ 
(t a-dJ to certain wandering monks,^ seems in the first in- 
stance to have brøi used of Manes (Åfduf) and his followers, and 
is iKj doubt derived, as Professor Bevan has suggtsted, from ihc 
who formed an dect dass in the Manichæan hicrarchy,^ 


II. The official rccognition of Radonallsm as die State 
religion eune to an end on the accession of Mutawåkkil 
in 847 A,D. The new Caliph,. who owed hb throne to the 


* Srt a passag from the Kiidbu %^ayaa}dn^ dted by Baitau Vh Rosen 
In Zapiski, voL vi* p. 33 Vj and rendertsd inbo Englifib in my Txanj^eyicwj 
from Eaitsnt Po*iry an4 FfVJft P- 53- Prot»bly tbe« monkai ntsro 

tiot Buddhists., 

* is an Ammalc werd meaniag ^rlghteons.' Ils ctycndlngical 
oiiuvalcnt hi AxabEc is pddlqt which haa x difTereni meaningp tmnÉly^ 
^ veracipnfl.' Zmr/ch'g pas$cd into Pernian hi the form Zandik^ which 
med by Ihe Pcrsbns befare Islami and ZtMttiq [$ the Ambicised ^arm of 
the laltef word For some cif tbeseobservatioes I am indebted to Profes^sor 
Bevan. Forlher details conceming the dcrlvaUan and meaning of Ziftdtq 
sur ijiven in Pcofeswr Ilrowne's UUrary Hi^to/Ptuia jvot I, p. 159 
wherc the reader wUJ aleo hnd a ludd account of Lhc hlanich^ean doclrines. 
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! Turtjsh Pr^toruuis^ cotild not h^vc dtviscd a siircr mcajis 
of noaking himsclf popular than by stuiding forward as the 

avGwed champion of thc foith of the masses. Hc 
pcrsecmed EmparttaJly Jews^ Christians, Mu‘t- 
azilites, ShlStcs, and §ulis—cvcry on c, tn short, 
who divcrgcd from ihc narrowest Sunnit« orthodoxy. The 
Vistitr Ibn Abi Oudd, who had shown especial xeal in his 
conduct of the Mu^taziiite Inquisidon, was disgraced, and thc 
bolt of his wcakh was confiscaied. In Baghdid the foliowcrsof 
A^mad b* ^anhal went from hciise lo housc terrorising ihc 
citizens,^ and siich was thcir fanatical lemper that when Tabarf, 

in 923 A.D-, they would not 


the famous divine and historian, 
allow his body to reccivc the ordlnary rites of burial^a FinalJy, 
in theyQr 935 a+d., thc Caliph R£dl issuedan cdict dcnouiicing 
them in ihese terms: ‘‘Ye assert that your ngly,-ilI-favourcd 
focesare in the Itkcness of the Lord of Creatioiii and thai youf 
vile Mterior rcscmblcs His^ and ye speak of ih c hånd, thc fingers, 
thc feet, the golden shoes, and thc curly hair (of God), and of 
His going up to Heavcn and of His cotning down to Ea^. , , . 
The Commandcr of the FaiihiiiJ swears a binding oath that 
uniess ye reftain from your detesrablc practiccs and perverse 
tenets he wiii lay tbe sword to yoitr necks and thc fire to your 
dwelHngs ^^*5 Evidently the time was ripe for a system which 
shoald reconcile thc claims of tradidoo and rcason, avoidiiig 
the gfoM antbropomorphism of thc extreme Hanbaiites on thc 
onc side and thc pure rationalism of thc advanced Mu^taztlftcs 
(who were sriU a power to be reckoned wTthJ on ibe olhcr. 
Tt is a frequent cxpericnce tbat great intcllectuai or religious 
movements rising slowiy and invisibly, m rcsponscj as it were, 
to some incommunicabte wani, suddenly find a détinet inter*' 
preter with whose namc they arc henceforth assocuicd for 
ever, The man, in this case, was Abu ’J-JJasan aJ^Ash^aH. 
Hc belongcd to a noble and tradiiionally orthodox family of 

^ thnn l-Athu-^ voL vttlp p. 


* Ibid^ p. 


333 *.h.-934_b35 

* /MdJ -.1. __ 


p, 330 seq_ 
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Y-emcnke origin^ One of his anecstors was Abii 
aUAsh^rCp v^ho, as the reader wiU rccollcct, pkycd a ^omewhac 

mglDrious pare in ebe arblEradon bctwoen ^Altarid 
Mu 4 wi)fa after ihe battle of Born in S 7 3- 

874 A.D, ar Bosra^a cityrenowned for icssciendHc 
and inrdlectual fertilitjr, the joimg Abu H-^asan déscrccd the 
^ith of his ^tbers, attaclicd himsclf ro the frccthmhing seboot^ 
and imtiL his fortieth ycar was the fåvounEe pupiJ and indmate 
friend of aJ’Jubbå’i (t 915 a.d.), the head of the Mu^tazilitc 
party at that rttne, Hc is said to have broken with hfs tcacher 
in consequenee of a dispute as to whether God aiways does 
what k best fer His creatures. The story is related as 

&II0WS by Ibn Khallikin (De Slnne^s tratislation, voL ii, 
p. 669 5 cq,) i — 

AshW pnopDsed to Jubbd'i the ca&c of three brothers^ one of 
wbom vrås a tme believerr virtuous and pioos t tbc second au infidetj 

a debauehec and a reprob^ t and tbc third an tufajit: 

died, and Ash'ari wislied to tmow what had 
become of them* To this Jnbha'E an^wered; 
virtnoos brotber holds a high station in Paradise; the inGdel 
15 10 the depths of Hell, and thé child is amoog those who 
have obtalned sjlvation/' * Snppose nowj^ said Ash"ari| " that 
the ehitd should wish to asceod to the place ocenpied by his virtuotis 
brolhcr^ wontd he bc allowed to do so?" ^'No/* replied Jabhd^t, 
" it would be said to him; * Thy brother arrived at this place through 
his nomerous wOrks of obedicuce towards God> and thou ha$t no 
such wc]rlu> to set forward.'" “ Suppose then/' said Ash'arip *' that the 
child say: *Tliat is not my fault; you did not let mc hve locig 
enoagh, iteither did you ^vc me the mean^i of provlng my obodi- 
e tiet' " In that case/ ajiswcred J ubbå^i* the Almighty would 

say: * 1 knew that if 1 had oUowed thee to livCp thou wonldsl hnve 
been disobedieut and iueorred Lhc severe ptinishmcut (af HcU); 
] therefore BCted for thy advantagc.'" ^'^Well/' said Asb^arb "and 

suppose the LnÉdei brother weré to say f ' O God of the nniverse I 
unce you knvw whal auiuitod him« you tuiist have Imowu wlial 


* S« p. r^a. 

* iAi he is saved from tleli but exclnded fram 
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Qdiwd^, 


me; why th^n did yon Æt for tiis adraotnffe and noA for 
cttine ? ** Jtibbå^i had uot a word to offer in r^ply* 

Soon afferwards Ash^ made a public recantatioo- One 

Fridajj while sittmg (as hfs bit^iapher rcktcs) in tJie chalr 

whicb hc taughc in tbc great mo^uc of 

cried out at ihe top of his voicc : “ Tbcy 

who know mc Icnow who I am * as fbr those 

who do not know me I wUJ tdl them* I am *Ai| b. 

Ismi fl al-Ash^an, and 1 used to hold that tho Koran was 

created, that the eyes of men shali not sce God, and that wc 

oursdvcs are the authois of our cvil dccds* Now I have 

retumcd to the trnth | I renoiince thcse opinions, and I under- 

talte to rcftitc tbc Mu^tazilitcs and expose their infatny and 
turpitude*^ ^ 

These anecdotcs poesess litde or no historicaJ valne, but 
iUustrttc the faet that Asb^art, having leamed alJ chac the 
Mu^tazihtes could teach him and having choroughly mastered 
thcir dialeccic, turned against them wfth deadly force the 
weapons which they had put in his bands. His doctn"nc on 
the subject of fre^will may serve to excmpirfy the method of 
Kalém (Disputatfon) by which he propped up the ortbodox 

Aflb'^pitb* Hcrc, as iJi other instances, Ash^ari toolc 

the Central path- — medi& —between two 

extremes. It was the view oF the early Moslem 
Churth—a view jusdbed by the Kotan and the 
Apostolic Traditions-^that everything was deiermined En 
advance and iiiscribed, frciD all ctemtty, on ihe Gnarded Tablet 
(ai-Lmh ai-Mah/b ^)^» that men had no choicc but to cotnmit 
Uic actions decreed hy destiny. The Mu^tazlhtes^ on the 

vxi!? p ^ ^ ^ Wiisleiifcid, No. 44D* De SJano'i tracialatioii* 

“ of j ^uaJuled 

u coatUned m the &c«l pitbUs^d by SpiUa, ZurGadiiehte Abirt 

P. . 33 . L 7«ll rc^rmJSLiSi™ V'S 

U b» berti into EnglEai, by D, 6. M«ddn*ld 

Tk^oj^f pr aoj and ItAl, 
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cantrajy^ denied tlut God could bc tbe author of evil axid 
insisted tliat men’$ actions wcrt frcc» on his part^ 

dcciared tliat all actions arc creatcd and prcdcstmed by God, 
but that men have a certain subordinate power whlcb cnablcs 
tbem to acquirc the actions prevlously created, alihough ii 
prodiices no effcct on thc actions thcinselvcs. Human agency, 
thercforei was confincd to this process of acquTsItion 
Wi± ftgard to the antbropomorphic passages in thc Koran, 
AshW laJd down ihc rule that sucb cxprcssions as "TA#' 
M #rf fiai uttliJ upcn Mts thr&ni " ** Beth Hit handt 

arf fpnad znust be taken in tbelr obvious sensc without 

asking 'How?” {hilå Spitm saw in chc system of 

Asb^ri asuccessfi^ revolt of the Aiabian national spirit agai nst 
thc forcign ideas which were tbreatening to avcrwhclm Islam, c 
a theory whtch does not agrec with the laet that most of the 
leading Ash'aritrt werc Persians.^ Von Kremer camc ncarer 
the mark when hc said “ Ash^arfs vktory was simply a derical 
triumph,^^ 3 but it was alsoj as Schrebicr has observed, **a 
viccory of reflection over ontblnkmg fidth,^* 

The victory, however, was not soon or casily woni 4 Many 
efthe orthodox; disli ked thc new Scholasdcism hardly Icss ihan 
tbe oLd Rationalbm. Thus it is not surprislng to read In thc 
KdmU of Ibnu U-Athfr under che ycar 456 a.h. ro63-4 A.i>^ 
that Alp Arslin's Vizicrj ^Anjdu 'i-MuJk al-Ktindurf, havfng 

obtaincd his master's penni^oii to have curses pronouncea 


against the KiUdites 



es) from the pulpits of Khuidsdn, 


induded the Ash^ites in thc same malcdierion, and tbat 
the l^ous Ash^rite doctors, Abu al-Qu&bayn 

and che Imåmu U-IJaramayn Abu ' 1 -Ma^ al-Juwayni, lefe 
ih c country in conscqutnce« The great Ni^dmu ' 1 -Mulk 


■ Op. at, p, 7 

i SdOTmCTp ZvrGfseMcktf d« in Iho Froc^fdinj^i ef iJu 

Ei^hth Inicmaiienal Condrtss qf Orifnialuii p, 5 qf Ibe tragt å part 

1 ’iol. llfc p, td 7 - 

* See Goldziher lo ZJJJt.G^ mL 41^ p. ■cq.p whcnce Ihc fdUctting 
aie dcTivcd« 
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cxcrted hlmsdf on bchalf of thc AsiViics, and thc NidUtiiyya 
College, which he founded in Bs-ghdiL] in thc yoar 1067 AiDh 
wis designed to propagate their system of rheology. But the 
man who stmnped it with the imprcæion of his own powerfiil 
genius, fijced its uitimate form, and established it as the 
universal creed of orthodox Islam, was A bd Himid al-Ghazil f 
(1058-11 tt A.D.). We have already sltetched the ourward 
æurse of his l^^e, and need only recall chat he Icctured at Baghdåd 
in the Niaimiyya College for four years (1091-1095 a-o.). 1 
At the end of that time he retired from the world as a girf, and 
so brought to a calm and fortunaic dose the Jong spiritual 
travaU which he has himwlf described in the Musqidh mina 
n-Datål, or * Deliverer from Error.*» We inust now attempt 
10 ^vc thc rcader some notion of this work, both on account of 
ns singular psychologicai interest and because Gharili’s search 
for rdigious truth cxercised, as wilJ shortly appear, a profoand 
and momentous infiuen« upon the friture history of Mu^iam* 
Dudan chou^hts It begins with ebese words :_ _ 

« In the name of God, the Merdfo!, thc Cottipassiouate. Praise 
be to God by thfi prajse of whero eveiy writtea or spotten discoursc 

15 opeoed ! And blessings oa Mtihanunad, the Elect, 
thc Prephet sjmJ Apostle^ ^ wdl as on hu family ;md 
h^ emnpaniom who t«d 05 forth from mor ) To 
pr«eed; You have asfced me. 0 my brolhcr io rétigion, to esplaio 
tO^Li the huldcn tncaomgs and the uJtimate goal of the sdcnccs, 

diSFercni dDctrincs, and their inniost 
depths. Yoh wish mc to rclate aU that I have endured io seekinc 
to recover the truth from ainidst the coaTuBion of s«b with diveri 
ways aad paths, and how ] iiave dared lo raise myself froEn the 
abj^ of blind behef io authority to the hcighl of discl^menh y!u 

desire to know wbat benehts I have derived in the firsi nlan* frr,« 
Scholastic TheotoEv. and wi«t t _P.*^ 


^ See p, 3J9 

M ha« thc edilica of 1309 ah. A FTearh ban*blinn hy 

d„a(r,nr fjancary 




GHAZÅU 


place, from tfi« mtthoda of tbe Ta'limites* who think that troth can 
bc attained only by submission to the authority of an ImÅm i and 
UiiniJ>v niy rea5oii5 for spuroing the of philosopliy j and, 

iastly^ why [ have aoocpted the tenets of 5iclfiism : you are aiuciousp 
in ^ortr that i j^hould impart to yoet the essentiaJ trutba which ] 
have Icamfid £n my repeal^ exami nation: of the (rcligiou^) dpiniotis 
of 


In a very inttresting pa^gc, which tias been tran^lated by 
Professor Browne^ Ghazilf tclls how from his youth upward hc 
was poss42sscd wiih an intense thirst for knowledgei^ which 
impelled him to sntdy tvery form of religion and philosopby, 
and to question all whoin hc met conccrning the nature and 
mcaning of their beUef,^ But when hc tried to dstinguish 
the mic from tbe Ikke, hc fbund no sure test. Hc coold not 
trust the cvidcnce of his setiscs, The eye secs a shadow and 
declarcs it to bc without movement j or a star, and dcems it 
no Urger than a picce of gold* If the scnscs thus dcceivc, 
may not the mind do liJtcwisc ? Perhaps onr Ufe is a dream 
filli of phantom thoughts whkh wc mJStake for rcalitics—iintil 
the awakcmng comes^ ciiher in moments of ecstasy or at 
dcath. “For two months^^ saya Gbazil^ was actunllyj 
though not avowcdlyj a sceplic/' Then God gave him light, 
so that hc regained his mental balance and was ablt to think 
sonndly. Hc resolved that ihts faculty must guide him to the 
truth^ since blltld fkith oncc losf never returns. Accordingly, 
he set himsclf to examine the foundations of belicf in four 
cksscs of men who wcrc devoted to the scareb for truth, 
namely^ Scholastic Theologians, fsmå^flfs Philo- 

sophers^ and Sdffsw For a long whilc hc had co bc conicnt 
wich wholly negative results. Scholasticiain was, hc admitcedy 
an excellent purgc agulnst hciesy, but it couJd no: curc the 
discase from which hc was sufFcriiig- As for the ph ilosophcfSj 
all of chem—Materialists Naturaltsis 

■ Thcae are the r«znå*ills ot (includjog ihc Cacmuhiaui and 

Aj!«L 3 aiii»)r See p. 371 sqq. 

■ A Liurary Hisi^ry voL ii, p. 295 scq. 
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wd Thwsts {Håktyy ^)—^«are branded wLth mRddi'tj and 
fmpiety.*’ Hert, as oficn in his dUcussion nf thc philosophtcal 
^oois, GhaziiPs religious insonct brcab oui. We rannnr 
tmagine htm worshipping at the sJinne of pure reason aoy 
more tfian we can imagine Herbert Spencer at Lourdes. 
He neact turned to the Ta^lfmittes (DoetiinsB) or Bå^inites 
(Esotcrtcsl, who claimcd that they knew thc tmth, and that »te 
uniqnc source was the infeUlble Imim. But when he camc to 
cW quarters with thtsc sectaries> he discorcted that they 
could teach him notfaing, and thdr mysterious Imlm »anished 
into Space. Suiiisiti, therefore, was hi$ last hape. He carefully 
studied thc writings of thc mystics, and as he read It becainc 
clear to him that now hc was on the right patb. He saw 
that the higher stages of ^uEism could not be leamed by 
study, but must be rcalised by actual otperience, that is, by 
rapture, eatasy, and moral transformaiionr Aftcr a painful 
stru^Ic with himsdf he resolved to cast asHde all his woridly 
an^ition and to live Ibr God alene. In thc month of Dhu 
1 -Qa'da, 488 A-H. (November, 1095 a*o.), he Icft 
and wandcied forth to Syria, where be fonnd in tbe ! 

pUnc of prayer, praise, and meditation the peace wbich 

sou] dolrcd, 

Mr, Duncan B, Macdonald, to whom we owe thc best 
fiillcst Hfe of Ghazåll thai hv y« beeii written, sums up 
Work and inauence in Islam under fonr heads «:_ 

Pfritj bc led men back from scholastic labours upon theo- 
logicat dogmas 10 living contact with, study and eieusis of 
the Word and thc Traditions. ^ ’ 

Stomd, in his preaching and moral ochortatioos be re-intro- 
ducol thc eloticnt of fear, 

Thtrd^ It was by his infiuence that $ufiism attained a firm 
and assured postdon within the Church of Istun. 
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FmiTth, he brotighc philosophy' and philosopbical theaLogy 
within thc ra.nge of the ordinaiy pund« 

" Of tbese fflur phiS« jl-Gliaii3]Vswrk|"saysMacdonaJd, "tbe 

firsl and third are undoubtedly Ib c most important. He made bis 

mark by leading Islam back to i ts fundamental and bis- 
facts, and by givicg a plwe in Lts sptom to tbe 
emotional rtiifiioos lifc. But it will bavc been noticed 
that in none of tbe four pbases be a pioneer^ He was not a 
scboiar wbo streck out a new patb^ but a Pian of intciwe personality 
who cntercd ou a path alreidy trodden and made it tbe cammon 
bighway« Wc bave bcre bis charactcTd Otber men may bave 
beeti keeuer logicians, more learncd tbeoiogjans, more gifted 
saints j but be^ through bis personal experience:^ bad atUined so 
overpowering a sonse of the divine reahties tbat tbe force of his 
character—onc* combative and restless, now narrowed and intense 
—swept all befoce it, and the Church of Islam enlered on a new era 
ef its ejdstence.*^ 


IIL Wc have traced tbe history of Mysticism m Islam fropi 
the ascctic movementof tbe firstcentury, in which it originated^ 

to a point wherc it begins to pass beyond tbe 
sphert of Muhamnaadan Infiucnce and to enter 
on a strange track, of which ibc Prophet assuredly 
ntvtr dreanicd^ although thc Sdffe oonstantly pretend tbat tbey 
alonc are his true followers, 1 do not think it can be mam- 
tained that §iifi]sm of the thcosophical and specuIatiTe type, 
which we have now to consider, is merdy a dcvciopincrnt of the 
older ascebCr^ii and quictisoi which have been described in a 
former diaptet. The difference between them is c$5cntiaj and 
must be attributed lit part, as Von RbTcnier saw,* to the intrusion 
of some extrancous, noji-lslamic, cLement« As to the nature of 
this new element there ar« se veral conhiedng thcorics, which 
have been so dcarly and fuUy stated by Professor Brownc in 
hia UtiTGry Hitiirry cf Pfrsia (voL i, p. 41S sqqO tbat I need 
not dwell upon them here. BrieHy it is 


« HrrriC/téwi* Idan, p. 67« 
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- (fl) That Suflisin owe$ its inspintioti to Indbo philosopliy^ 

and espcciallp to the Vcdanta. 

(i) That the most charactoristic ideas tn Sufiism are of 
Persian origm, 

(f) That thESc ideas are deri ved fram Nco^platonisiriHi^ 

Instcad of argumg for or against any of the above cheon'cs, 
all 0/ which, in my opinion, contain a mcasurc of tnith, I 
propose In the followliig pages to sketch the historical evolution 
of the Suff doctnnc as br as ihc maicrials at my d i gp n ral 
pcrmit. This, it seems to nie, is the only pussibie method by 
which we tnay bope to arrive at a dcfiniic conclusion as to ite 
origin. Since mysticism in all ages and countries is fiinda- 
mencally the same, bowever it inay be modified by ils peculiar 
en vi ron ment, and by the positive religion to which it clings 
for support, we find rentote and unrebted syseems showiiig 
an extiaordinarily close likeness and even coindding in many 
fotures of vCTbal expression. Such resemblances tan pro ve 
Ifttle or nothing unlcss they are corroboiated by evidence 
based on hfsrorical grounds. Many writere on SVSfiism have 
disreprded this prindplej hence the confijsion which long 
prevatlcd, The Uret step in the right dircction was made by 
Adalbert Merx, * who dcrived valuable results from a chrono- 
logical cxaintnatTon of the sayings of the early Sdfrs- Hc did 
not, however, carry bis research es beyoitd Ab il Sulayman 
al-Dardni (f 830 a.d.), and conRned his attention jjmfrtr 
entirely to the docertnt^ which, according to my view, shoiild 
bc studied in conneedon with the lires, character, and nation- 
ality of the men who taught ic.a No doubt the origin and 
growth of mysticism in fcbm, as in alt other religions, ttWmattlj 
depended on general causes and conditions, not on eaternal 

^ idee md GrutHlIiniai titvr oUgetntitUr Gttchuhb der 

. Tte faUo«m!i on my paper, An. Hidorie«! En^uiey 

1 ApriU9Q6^ 
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circumstanc«. For cxamplc, the poIitTcal anarchy of thc 
Uni^yyad pcriod, thc sccpticaJ tendcncics of thc early * Ab- 
bi^id age, and partic tdsrlr ihc dry formalism or Moslcco 
theology could not faJ] to provoticc counter-100vemen rs towards 
quictisin^ spirintaJ authority^ and cEnocioiml fifth. But althougb 
^ijiiLsni was not called into bclng by any impul&t from withouc 
(thia h too obvious to require argumentj, the inAuence^ of 
which I am aboui to speak have Utgcly contributed to make 
it wbac k ts, and have colourcd it so deeply that no student of 
thc hktory of ^uHism can affbrd to neglect them. 

T'oMrds the end of thc cighth century of our cra thc 
inBuence oi new £deas is disccrniblc in thc ^ymgs of Ma'^rdf 

aUICarkhf (t S15 A.o.), a contemporary of Fudayl 
b^ ‘lyld and Shatjfq of Balkh. Hc was born in 
the ncighboujbood of Wisi^ one of thc great 
cities of Mesopotamia, and^the namc of his father^ or 

Firuzin, shows Chat be had Persian btood in his veins. MaVdr 
was a client of the SblHtc *AU bp Musi 

aURidåj in whosc presence be made profusion of Lslam ; for he 
bad been btought up as a Christian (such is thc usuai account), 
or, possibly^ as a ^bian, He lived durlng the reign of Hdnin 
al-RasIifd m the Karkh quarter of Baghdad, where he gained 
a high repumtlon for samtliness, so that his tomb in that 
dty is sdll an object of veneration. He is described as a 
God’intoxicated man, but in this respeci he is not to be 
CDDQpared with many who came after him. Ncverthclcss, hc 
deserves to stand at thc head of the mysdcal as opposed to the 
ascetio school of Sdjfls. , He defined Sil^bism as ^the appre- , 
hension of Di vine reaJides and renunciiatTon of human pos- 
sessions^”* Hete are a few of his sayings:— 

Love IS not to be k^cd from men; it is one of God'a gifts and 
cames of His grace. 


* Tbia, » far a^ [ Es the oMcat cxianl i^finjUnui of 

116 
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"The ^nls of Gad are tnown by three aig« : their thought ts (rf 
God, theSr dwelliiig 15 wltH God, and tfaeir business is In God. 

"If the gnostic {‘årif) tus no bliss, yet he himsdf ia in evcry bliss. 
" Wheo you desi« anythiag of God, swear to Him by me." 


From th CSC lut wordsj whith Ma'ruf addre&sed to his pupil 
^ ol-Saqatl, it ts manifest that hc rcgarded hlmselF as beiog 
in the most incimate communion with God. 


Ab,S Sidaymin a.h.), the next great name la the 

biographies^ was also a native of Wislf, but aftcrwarda 

AWiaoi.™i= to SyHa and settlcsd at Dirayi fncar 

Damascus), whence he is calicd ‘al-Dajinf.' He 
developed the doctrinc of gnosis {ma*rifat). Those 
who arc femiliar with tie language of European mysrics— 

///KWaar«, tatiu atrdii, wiU casHy interprct such sayings 
Ai cbcsc I— 


■■ None refrains from the Insts of this world save him m whose 
hean tiere is a llght thal bceps him always busicd with the nat 
World- 

" When the gnostie's spiritual eye is opened, his bodilyeye isshnt ■ 

■■ If Gnosis were to ^e visible fonn. aUthat leoked thereoo wotiid 

die al the Sight of its beaoty and loveliness and goodncss and ffrace 

and evwy brightnftss woald becotno dark besido the splendour 
ihlircof." 

'' Gno^s is nwcr to siltncc ttun to spceclu" 


Dtiu l-Nén 
il-UifK 


Wc now come to Dhu 'l-Niin al-Misrf (t «6o a,d.), whoiq 
the S^tls themselves conader to be the primary author of their 

doctrinc.* That hc at aU events was among the 
fim of those who hdped to give it perauncni 
shape » a fbet which » amply attesied by the 
collcction of his sayings preserved b ‘Aitir^, tf the 

* rt i« impowihtc not to tvcngtilK ihe inOuenoc of Creek ehansaiihv in 

Ibis coneeplioti of Tnitb as Bcaaty. mop y 

• Jaml sayi [Safiik4tu 7*17«, «L by Nassta Lee*, p, 361 . m Hc is to« 

beaJ of thifl vxH t tbey descend from^ aiKl irc ii\ bSm.'* 
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Ss!ntr and in otier works of the aoic Icind.^ It is dcar that 
the thcary of gtiosis, witb which he deals at great length^ was 
the central point in hig system j and he seems to have intrck 
duced tie doctKne that true k nowledge of God is aitained only 
by mcans of ecstasy ** The man that knowg God 

hest,” he said, ” is the one mostlostin Him,” Like Dionysios, 
he lefused to make any positive statements about the Dcity. 
“Whatever you imagrnei God is the contrary of tiat/^ 
Divine love ie regarded as an inelfable mystery which must 
not be revealed to the profane« All this is chc very esscncc 
of the later Sdfiism. It is thertibre degirable to ascertaJn tie 
real character of Dhu and tie infiuenoes to which he 

was subjected, The fbllowing account gives a brief sunmiary 
of what I have been able to discover^ fuller dctaJIs wlll bc found 
in die ardde mentioned above. 

His name was Abu *UFay4 Tbawbin b. Ibrilifm, Dhu 
TNdn {Hc of the Fisb) betng a gobriquet referring to one 


of his miraclcs^ and his father was a nativc of Nubia, or of 
Ikhmlm [n Upper Egypt Ibn Khallikin dcscnbcs Dhu 
^UNun as *thc nonparcil or his age ^ for Icaming, devotion, 
comrnunion witb the Divinity and acquaintance with 

iiteratnre (adaé) ; addjng that he was a philosopher 
and spoke A rable with elegance. The people of Ecypt, 
aniong whom he lived, looked upon iim as a (ihce- 

thinker}^ and he was broughe to Baghddd to answer this 
cbarge> but after bis death ie was canonised. In the Ft/inu 
he appears among **the pbiJosophers who discoursed on 
alchemy,'* and Ibnu 1-QiftI brackets him wiEh the famoiu 
occuLtlst Jåbir b, Hayydn. He used to wandcr (as wc learn 
from amidst the ruincd Fgyptian monuments, 

stndying the Lnscrtptions and endeavouring tq decipher ihc 
mysterious figures which were tiougbt lo hold the key to the 

■ ^ TaaåÅiratu "l-AvliyJ, hJ. by Klcbolaop, Fart I, p. II4 ; 

jaenrs p.35 j Iba KbiUrfcinp De Sbae'a trwUHcdi^ tol. 

■ Murujtt %DJtakabt vol, \\ p. 401 shj. 
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IcffiC ^Icnccfi of andquity^ Hc a!^ dabbled ijn medtctnCf wliicb^ 
btc Paiacclsu^ hccombincd with alchcmy atld magkc. 

Let 5«: what Ught these ficts throw upon the oiigtti or 
the Såfl theosopby* Did h come to Egypt from India, Pcrtiii, 
or Greec« ? 

Coosidcrlng che time, place, and cirtumstances in whicb it 
arose^ and having r<rgard to the character of the man who 

bore a chief part in ils devclopment, wc canxiot 
tfaE^Ac^Saj hesitaté, I thinkj lo asert that it is largdy a 

prodiict of Greek speculation, Ma*riif al^Kark hi, 
Abd Sukymin aUDirini, and Dhu ’l-Niin al-Mi|ri all three 
lived and died in thta period {7S6-S61 a*d.) which beglns with 
rhe accession of Iddrun aURashfd and is terminated by the 
dcaih of MutawakkilH During these seventy-five years the 
stream of Hellcnic euhure flowed unceasingly into the Moslem 
World. Innumerable works of Grcek phUosophers, pby^cians, 
and scientLSEs wert cransbted and eagerly si ndied* Thus the 
Grccks became the teachers of the Arabs, and the wbdoni af 
andent Grecce formed, as has been fihown in a proceding 
chapter, chc bads of MubAmmadan sdcnce and phiJosophy. 
The results are visible in the Mu^taaJHle railonatism as well as 
in the system of the Uhw^nu But it was not through 

licerature alone tbat the Moslems were Imbued wltb Hellentsm. 
In *Iråq, Sy ria, and Egypi they found ihemselvcs on its native 

soil, which yidded, wc may be sure, a picndfitl harvest of ideas_ 

Keo-platonic, Gnostical, Christian, mystical* panthcistic, and 
what not i In Mcsopotamia, the heart of chc 'Abbisid Empire, 
dwelt a strangc people, who werc really Sy rian heachens, but 
who towards tbc bcginning of chc mnth century assumed the 
namc of Såbians in order to prctect thcniscives from Uic per- 
secution witb wbidi ihey were threatened by chc Calipb 
Ma^mtln. At this rime^ indced, nuny of them acccpicd 
Islam or Christianity, but th e majority cl ung to their old 
pagan betiei^ whilc the cducated ebss continued to profas a 
rdigioLis philcttopby which, as it is dcscribed by Shahrastini and 
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ocher Muhatnuiiidan writcrt, iS stmply tlic Nc<i-platOTii5m of 
Proclfcis and lamblichus. Ta return to Dhu ’J-Nfin, it is 
Incrcdiblc ihat a myscic and natural philosophct livfng in the 
first half of ihc ninth ceniury in Egypt ^hould have derived his 
doctrine dircetly from IndJain Thcre may be Indiui elements 
in Neo-^platonism and Gnd^tictsro, but this possibility does not 
afftet tny con ten don chat the immediate sdurce of the 
^ theosophy is to be saugbt in Greek and Synan spcculation« 
To definc its origin more narrowly h not* I thinh, practicablc 
in the present State of our knowledge. Merx, however, would 
trace it to Diony^us, the Pscodo-^Arcopagice, or rather to his 
master^ a certatn “ Krerothcu%*' whom Frothingham has 
identified with the Sy Han mysHc, Stephen bar Sudaili (rfrm 
500 A.o.)« Dionysiiis was of coursca Christian Nco-platonist. 
His Works certatniy laid the foundations of medisval mysticism 
in Europe^ and they wtre also popular in the East at the time 
when ^ufibni aiose. 

When speakiing of the various current theones as to the 
origin of Snfiism, 1 said that in my opinion they all contained 

a nneasiire qf truth. No single causc wiU account 
^rrt?rmftiiy ^ phcnomcnon so widely spread and SO diverse 

in its manlføtadojis. ^luiiisin has always been 
chofoughly cclectic, abaorbing and transmuting 
whatever * broken iJghcs* fell acrcs$ its paih, and conscqueatly 
it gained adherents amongsc men of the most oppositc views—^ 
theists and pantheistSf Mu^zilites and Scholastics, philosophers 


and divines. Wc have scen what it owed to Greecei but the 
PcT^o-Indian elements arc not to be ignored. Althoygh the 
theory “tliat it most be regarded as the ftactinn of the Aryan 
mind against a Semitic rdigion imposed on it by force^' 
is inadmissible—Dhu ^1-Ntinj for example^ was a Copt or 
Nubian—the faet remains that there was at the time a power- 
fid and-Scmitic reaction, which e^epressed Jtself, more or Icss 
consdously, in gilfTs of Pcrslan race. Again, the literary in- 
AuenCe of India upon Muhaminadan thought before XOOO a.o. 
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Wis grdadj infcnor to th^c of Orcccc^ 35 any one csui scc 
by tuming over the pag« of the Fihrist j but Indian rdigioui 
ideai must bi\e peitetratcd in to KhurMn and Kastem Per^ia 
at a mueh eariier period. 

These ennsiderations show that the fjuestton as to the oHgin 
of cannot bc answered in a dchnke and excluslve wav* 

None of the rival theories h completdy true, nor is any of 
them wlthout a parda] jusriheadon. The folio wing words of 
Dr^ GoLdzihcr should be home in mind by all who 
Inccrcstrd in this snbjcct:— 


arc 


^’^dfilsoncantiotbelook«] upon asa regnl.irly organisedaect within 
Islam. Ils dogmas catmot be compiled Into a rcgolar system. It 

tMdribn: OB uw n»nif«la ‘t«lf in diaerent shapes in different 

cooDtries. We find divergeat tendendes, acenr riing 
to (he spirit of the tcaohlog of dUUaguishod theoso- 
phUts who were fouoders of differeat schoola, the foUowers of 
which may be compared tø Cbristiao taoaastic orden The influ- 
ene« of ditfertmt environments natnrally affecltd the devclopmeot 

of ^uhisiii. Here wc find mysticism. there asceticism the orevaUinF 
thought."' ® 

The fbur pnndpal foieign sounoes ofSfifiism are undoubtedly 
ChnstiWty, Meo-pktonisai, Gnostictsm, and Indkn asocticism 
and ncligiottB phUosophy. I shali not aKempt in this place to 
csdniate their Comparadve iaiportance> but it should be dearly 
underetood that the spcculative and theosophieal side ofgiifi lan 
which, as we have seen, was first elaborated m ‘I råq, Syria, and 
Egypt, bears unmistaluble signs of Hellenlstic influence. 

The carly §6^8 arc pardculariy interested in the theoiy of 
mysdcal union (fmid wa-baqd) and often use expresstons whicb 
it is casy to associate with pantheJsm^ jet none of them can fiurly 
bc cailcd a panthcisr in the true sense. The step from theosophv 

> r*# Infititiitt <rf Bitdiaism tipau Iilam, hy f. ColJuTiaj. (BndaDest 
1903}. As this csaayis whttea is KBOgariiio. i have jiot been able toranl 
nilt ft at fint hånd, bnt ha« used thr eaceUeot traasUtion bu m- -r" 
Daka. whkb appeawd in the fcx Jsmuaiy. igo^T rø. *, 5 ^ 
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to pantheism was not^ T thinfc, made ckher by HallåJ (f 9^2 a,d.) 
or by the cekbraied Abii Yjazfd, in Persmn Båya;£fd (f 874-7S 
A.D.), of a lown m the provmec of Qumis ^ituatcd 

jicar the soiith-casteJTi comer of the Caspian Sca. 
While his father^ SurdsHn, was a Zoroastnan, 
his master in SiUhism secins to have been connected 
with Sind (Scindc)^ wherc Moslem gove mors had been i nstall ed 
since 7I5 a,d. BapzW carried the expcrimencal doctrinc of 
(dying to self) to its utmost Jimit^ and his language u 
tingcd with the peculiar poetic imagery which was aJterwards 
developed by the great of Khuras^ Abd SaVd b+ Abi 
"l-Khayr (f 1049 A.D.). I catn give only a fcw spedmens of 
his saying^ Thcir genuineness is not above suspicion, but they 
serve to show that if the tbcfs^ophical basis of Sdiiism is dis- 
dnctively Greet^ jca tnystieaJ eKtrava^ances ane no les disduc- 
dvcly OricneU- 

' CreatuTcs ate subject 10 * stattiÆ but tbe gnoade bai eo 

* alate,’ bccause his vestiges aie e&eed and hi s Is anuihilated 

by the essenee of amother, and hla traces iw in anothcj^s traces. 

*^] went hom God to God unljl they cried from me lu me, 'O 
Thou 13* 

‘*Nothtng is better for Man thiU to bc without aughtt ha ving no 
asceticism, no theory^ n^ praenr^ Whtn he is vithout all, he i$ 
ivitb alL 

** Verily [ am Godp theic is no God except me, so worshlp me t 
“Glory lo roe! how greal is my majesty I 

■*! caiue forth from Båyadd-Dess as a sn.ike from Its sJtirL Then 
I looked. t saw that Lover, bcloved, aud love are onc, for in the 
wurM of uniheation ad can be oue- 
** 1 am the tvine-dnnker and the wine and the cup-bearer." ^ 


Thu% in the course of a century, ^dfiisoi) which at fim 
Iicdc more than ascetictsmi became in succession mysncal 
and theosophical, and evert ran the risk of being confused with 
pantheism. Henceforward the term Tiitawfvuf unites all tlicsc 
varying ahades. As a nile, however, the greai SdfTs of the 
ihird centmry a-k* (815-912 a.d.) kcep their antinomian 
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wthtisiasm under oMitrol, Most of them ugreed wJth Junayd 
of Baghdid Ct909 A, 11 .), thc fcading thcosophist pf his timei 
in preiérring the path of sobrictyj” and in sccking to re- 

ooncde the La.w {ihari^at) with the Tnith {haqi^at), “Our 
pnnciples, s^d S^l b. ‘AbdpIliUi aJ-Tuscirf (^896 a.d.), 

are six: to hold fast by the Book of God^ to model ouraclvcs 
upon the Apostle (Muhamtnad), to cat only what is lawful, 
to refrain from hurting people even though they hurt us^ to 
avoid forbidden things^ and to fulfi] obligations without delay.'* 
To these artides the strlctest Modem might clieerfuUy sub- 
scribe. 5dfiism in its ascetic, moral, and dcvotbnal aspects 
was a spiritiialised Islam, though it was a very different thing 
^ndally. While dotng ijp-servin: to the establishcd rdigion, 
it modified dogmas of Islam in such a way as to deprivc 
them of their original siguificance. Thua Allah, the God of 
mercy and wrath, was in a certain sense dcpcisonaliscd and 
worshipped as thc One absdutcly Real {al-Haqq), Hcre thc 
Sdfls betray their kinship with thc Mu'tazilitesi, but the two 
sccls have littlc in eomraon except the Greek phtlosophyJ 
It must never be forgotten that gdfiism was ihc expression of 
a profound rdigious feding—« hatred of the World and love 
of thc I^rd.”* “Tmmmi//," said Junayd, “« tliis: ihat God 
^ould make thec die to thysdf and should make thee lire 

in Him." 

The further devdopment of giifiism may bc indicated in a 
ftw words. 


Wfut was at first a form o 
d commufiicated to a small 


breame 


a monastic system, n sch^l for samts, with rulcs 
of discipliiw and devotion which the novi« Jcarricd 

from his spiritual director (p/r or tutddh)^ to wbese guidance he 


I It wa* neeguised the theiasetv« thxt Id »onie noiné. 
dcctriise was appontnUv bastd on Mti'tauiltte piindnk™ ^ 

-l-AuwdT fCiU™, »99 a-«.K p. H. \.zj Bqg 

^ This detmition is by Abo ‘htfwayu al-Niiri a.d,) 


5 ha*rAnl 
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subinittcd htmsclf absolutcly. Aircsidy in thc third ccittury aftcr 
MiihamiDad il Is mcrta^ingty evident that ihc typitaJ adept 

of the fniurc vrill no longer be a solLtary ascetk 
sbtinning ihcsight of men, but a great Shaykh and 
hierophanc, who appeara on ccremonial occaaions 
attended by a numerous train cf ad miring disciples. Soon tbe 
doctrine began to be collccted and erobodied in books. Sofiie 
of che most notable Arabic worlcs oF reference on Suiitsm have 

been mcntfoncd already. Among the oldest are the Kkdhu 

by Ahd Nasr al*San^j ( 19 ^® 
by Abd T^ib al-Makkf (t996 a.d.)* The twdfth 
century saw the rise oF the Dervish Orders- *Ad( nl-Hakkiri 
(t 1163 A.D.) and *Abdu ’l-Qddir at-JilJ (t tt66 a.o.) founded 
the Fraternities which arc callcd *AJawfs and Qddirb, a/ler 
their respcctive heads. Thesc wene Followed in rapid suc* 
cession by tJic RifiHs, the Sb&dhilEs, and the Mcvlevls^oF whom 
the kst named owe their origin to the Persian poet and tnyscic, 
JaMlij *l-Din Rilml (t 1273 By this time, mainJy 

through the inBuernee of Ghazilf. Sufiism had won for iBclf a 
secuTc and rccogniscd postiion m the Mubammadan Church^ 
Orthodoxy was foreed to accept the popubr Saint-worship and 
to adtnit the miraclea 01 the although many Moslem 

puritaxis raised ihcir voices ag^inst the snperstiriotis venemtion 
which was pald to the tombs of holy men, and againsc the 
pmyers, sacrlficcs^ and ohlations oiTered by the pilgrims who 
assembied« Ghazill also gave the SuFl doctrine a metaphysical 
basis+ For this purpose he avallcd himselFof the terminoJogy, 
which Faråbi (also a Sdfi} and Avkcnita had already borrowed 
from the Nco-platonists. From his time forward wc find in 
writings constant allusions to the Plotijiiaii theories of 
emajudon and ccsUsy« 

Mysticism was more oongcniaJ to the Persians than to the 
Arahs, and its influencc on Arabic literaturc is not to bc 
compared with the extraordinaty spdj which it has cast 
over the Persian mind since the deveiith century of the 
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Christian era to the present dajr. Witb fcw exceptions, the 
great i^ts of Persia (and, we may add, of Turkey) speak tfie 
aliegorical language and use the fiintasric imagery of which 

the quauains of the Peisian giifl, Abii Sk'fd b. Abi ’l-Khayr • 
afibrd almosc the first literaiy eumplc. The Arabs have only 
ojie mystical poet worthy to stand beside the Peisun masten^ 


-'Lfadr Ibnti 
Ir Fif 


ThU is Sharafii ’I-Dtn ‘Umar Ibnu »I^Fårid, wbo 
was bom in Cairo (i j 8 i a.h.) and died there in 

His Dtwé» was edited by hia grandson 


1135 


‘Ali, and the fblloviriiig pankulars regarding the poct's life 

are tttracted from the biographieaJ notice prefixed to tb ti 
edition * 




^ T^e Shaykh ^Utnar Ibon I^Firid w« of middle sUlure ; hisface 
IS fair and comejy, with a miftgling of visible redaess • aad 
when he *7« ander the influence of moaic (te«d ) and .mptare 
aod overoome by ecstasy, it grew in btøuly and brilli- 
aiwy, and sw»( dropped from his body entii it raq oa the 
grouad under his feet. I never saw {„ his »n „lates) 

among Aiate or fordgne« a 6gure equai in beanty to his, and 
I am the hkcit of aU men to him in form. , . . Aj,d »hen hr 
walked in the dly, the people used to press round hiS jSg hU 
biting trying to kiss his band, bet lie would not dlow any o«c 

to do so. but put his hånd »i thdn-'Uaiar Iban-J Faiid^d- 

' In the beginning ol my detadiment (to/nd) ftom the worid I used 
to beg permission of my father and go np to the Widi 'bMusiad'afin 
on ibc scoond mounbun of al-MtHiattam. Thitbcr I would r^esori 
and conlintie io this herniit li/c nigbt and day; tb«, i wontd 

frtnni lo my father, as bound in duty to cherish bis affeetion. Mv 
faiber was at ihat time Lieulcnant of tba High Conrt (khatlf^iu 
’yatU) lu Qibiia and Misr.* the tvfoguarded dliesjand^ 
One of the mnn most eminent for Jeaming and affairs, Hc was 
Bwnt to hc giad when I letumcd, and he froquently let nic sit witb 
him m the cbambers of the conrt and in Ihe colleges of law Then 
1 would long for" dctachmait ~ and beg ieave to tetum to the life of 


* 8 « 


Prtrfeasor Z^rpwne i Lft HisL it/Pirxia, vol, iL bl jfii 
Diwdx o/ *Umiir lému 'i-Féri4, «sd. by Rtt^yyjd aÆ 


* Tho 

<ManeiUa» 1853). 

» /_i„ Kcw ajMl Old Ciko. 


Httihayyid al-Dabilå^ 
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a wandermg devotce, and thus I wws doing repeatedJy, nnlil my 

falber was asked lo fill the office of Chief Justicc 
refusedp and Uid down the post wbich hc held, and rctin:d from 
sodetyj and gave hLmseLf entiroly to God in tbe preacting-ball 
'iMitiiba) of the Mosque ai-AÆbar+ After his death T 
resiimed my former detaebment^ and soUtary devotJon^ and traveL 
in the way of Trath, bul no nevetation vm vouchsafod to me. One 
day I came to Cairo and entered tho SayByya College- Al the gate 
1 foiind an u\å grocer performing an ab^lution wbicli was not 
prcscribed. Fir^t be washed his baneU^ thea tUfeet; then hc wiped 
bis head and wasbed bis face. ShayLh,^ [ ssid to him, "do yon^ 
aflcr all thesc yeare, stand beslde the gate of the college amodg the 
MQ*Liem divinea and perform an irnegnUr ablntion J He looked at 
me and said," O ^Umar, nothing wih bc vøuchsafed to thee in Egy pt* 
but odly In the ^ijåi, at MeCCa (may God exalt it I) j set out thither, 
tor the tune of thy iUmiLinaLion hath oome.^ Then I knew Ibat the 
man was onc of God's saints and tbat he was disguisiog himsclf by 
his manncr of bvclihood and by pretending to be ignorant of the 
irregnlarity o£ tbc ablntion. 1 seated myself befone him and taid. 
to hini^"0 my master, how far am 1 from Mecca t and I cannot find 
convoy or companion s save in tbc months of Pilgrimage." H e looked 
al me and poxoted wilb bis band and said, ** Hero Is Mecca in front 
of tbee “ t and as I looked with him, I &aw Mecca (may God eiait 
it I)and bidding bim farewnli^ i set o^ to seck il, and it was always 
In front of me until 1 entered iL At tbat moment iUtmiination came 
to mo and oontinned withaut any iiitemiptioiL , . ^ 1 ahodc in a 
Valley which was distant from Mecca ten days' journey for a hard 
rider, and every day and night 1 would come forth to pray tho fivo 
prayers in tbe exaJted Sanctimy, and witb me was a wild heast of 
hngc aiso which accompanied me in my golng and returning, and 
knclt to me as a camel knccls^ and sjjd, ** Moiinl^ O my master^" but 
1 never did sa^” 


Whon fiftcen ycars had elapsed, ‘Umar Ibnu U-Fin'iJ 
retumed to Cairo^ The pcople vencraicd him as a Saint, 
and the relgntng monarch, Malik al-iCimi4 wlsbcd to visit 
him in person, but ^Umar decHned co s« him, and rcjccted his 
bounty» ^*At most times," says the poet^s son, the Sbaykh 
was in a State of bewiJdermcnt, and his eyes stared fixedly^ 
Hc ncither beard nor saw any onc speaking lo him. Now hc 
would smnd, now sit, now repose on his side, now lic on his 
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bactc wrappcd up lilcc a dead nun j and thus wduld hc pas* 
tea consccunVe days, more or Icss, nekhcr eatitig nor driiiking 
nor speaking nor stirring**' In 1231 a.d. he made (hc 
pilgrlmage to Mccca^ on which occasioxi he m« h» fiimous 
cofitemporaryj Sliihahu l^Ofn Abu Hai^ ^Umar at'^ufirawardia 
He died four years Iater> and was huricd in the Qarifa 
ccmetery at the foot of Mount Muq^tnni. 

His £>/urdn of mystical odes, which wcrc first colleeted and 
pub! ished by his graiidson^ is small in extent compared with 

Hl af Works in the Perslan language^ but of no 

unusual brevity whtai regarded as the production 
of an Arabian poet,* Ccmccrning its general 
character something has been said above (p. 325). The com- 
mentator» Hasan al-Bårlnl (t 1615 a.d.), piaises the easy 
flow {iitfiJAm) of the vcisification, and declarts that Ibnu 
■l-Fårid «b accustomed to play with ideas in ever^hanging 
forms, and to clothe them wiih splendid garments.”^ His 
style, full of verbal subtlettes, betrays the influence of 
Mutanabbt .3 The longest piece in tht Dlwdn is a Hymn of 
Divine Love, cntitlcd Nazmu Poem oti the Mysiic’s 

Progress and often called W-KuirJ The Greaicr 

Ode rhyming in /which bas been edited with a Gctnian 
vcise-translatton by Hammer-Purgstall (Vietma, 1854). 
account of this poem the author was aecused of favouring the 
doctrinc of hu&t, the incarnation of God tn human beings. 
Another celchrated ode is the or Hymn of Winc.s 

• The OrwJn, cxduding Uic 't-Kiibr4, faas faccti edited bv 

Ku«]iayyi 4 (^raridllcs, 1&53). ^ 

■ p. 31^ I p, 2tj, 1 , 18 L 

» Ibnn'l-Fart^, Uk* Mulwbb^ a mAikt:^ fqndticsa for diminTi 
11™. A* be obeefvo p, 551) . aiminq^ 

jif.i qtiitu ^ubay^bi miria 

bal yiå*dkubu 'ima 7-iAaiiM 

fm fcniempt / say ^my 
Sy ' éimirtittiQn ' jTdJw^ tuviirr 

* Diwiti, p. 47a N^q. A FfCftch iMidcrini« wiU be luund at ti i 1 ni 

Gcangcfct de LAgrange'i Anlk^gic Arabf (Paiii, ’ 
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The foUowing versions will perhaps zantcy to Englbh readcis 
somc fatnt impTCSsion of the fervid rapturc 
«ak2.tion which give the poet ry of Ihnu “"l- 
pkee ifi Aiabic Uierature :— 



a uniquc 


■* Let p^ion'5 sweliiiijj Hdc my senses drowo 1 
Fily love s luelp this loag-smoiddering hcarlp 
Nor aaswer v/ith a frowa^ 

WhcD I would Taio behold Thce as Thou art, 

' Tkov ikaii S££ Af tf/ ^ O vny soul, kcep fasi 

The pledgt; thou gav'st; eudurc anfidlerrng to the LasL 1 

For Love is lifc, and deuth in jove ihe Heaven 

Where aJl sins are forgivciL 

To these before and after and o£ this day. 

That witnesseth my tribulation, say^ 

* By me be taught, oje fDllow, mc obey^ 

And teU my passion's story thro' wide E:tst and West' 

With my Belovcd 1 alone have been 

When secFcts tendertr Lban oveuitig airs 

Fa&$edp and tbc Vlsian blcst 

Was granted to my prayers. 

Thal crowned me* else obscure^ with endiess faiu^ 

The whilc amaMtl bctwxeo 


His beauty and His majesly 
1 stoed in silenl ecstasy, 

Kevealing that whicli o'er my spirit went and cinic« 

Lo i lo His face commingled 

Is every ebarm and grace j 

The whole of Beauly singled 

tnto a perfeet face 

Bchotding Him wouid cry, 

* Thcrc b no G-od but Ud^ ^ most 





Here arc the opening verses of the T£tjyatu *I-§u^hrå^ or 
^The Lesser Ode rhyming in V which is so calLed in arder to 
disdngnbb it from the Td^iyyaJu *i-Kuård 

“ Vea^ In me the Zephyr kiodled lon^ng, O my loves, for you ; 
Swectly brealhed the balmy 2cphyr, scaliLtiog odoor^ when ii 
blcw ; 


* The wordi of Gk»d to Moecs |Ker. vil, t^ 9 ). 


* HfcnlH, p. 2 ^ 
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Whispoing to my beart at morning secrat tales of those who 
dwell 

(How my faintiiig heart ft gladdeaed 1) nigh the water and the 

ncll ; 

Mamuring in the grassy meadovni, garmented with gentlenesa, 
Languid lovo-^clt airs diffnsing, healing me of my distrrss 
When the green siopes wave beforc tbee, Ztrphvr, in mv loved 

Thou, not wine that mads the o thers, art my rapture's oaly 


Thon the covenant etemaJ calJesi back info my mind, 

For but ncwly thon hast parted from my dcar oncs. hanor 
Wind I . • t't'7 

Driver of the don-red camels thal amidst acadas bide, 

Soft and KofA-like thy saddle from the iong and weary’ ridel 
Blcssings on thee, if descrying far-off TiSdih al ijoon-day. 

Thon wilt caoss the deserl hollows wheré the fawns of Waira 
play, 

And if from ‘Urayd’s sand-hUlocks bordering on stony grotmd 
Thon wilt turn aside to {;luzwå, driver for Suwayqa bound, 

And Tnwayli''s vrillows Icaring, if to Sal' thon tbence wilt ride— 
Ast, J pray thee. of a pcople dwelHug oti the moantain-side 1 
Halt among the eJan I cherish (m may heatth attend tbe« stiU il 
And deliver there my ^eeting to the Arabs of tbo hil], ' 

F« the tents are basking yoailer, and in one of them ts She 
That bestows the meeting spardy, bat ihe parting lavishly. 

All araund her as a Tampon edge of sword and point of tance. 
Yet my glanees stray lowards her when oo me she deigos to 
glance. 

Girt ahoot with double rairaent—soul and heart of mine, ao 


Sho is guarded from beholders, veiled by her aavcikdness, 
Dcatb to m*. in giving loo» to my desire. she destineth • 

Ah. how goDdJy seems the lurgun. and how chean is Low fn- 
Dcath !■ ^ 


Ibnu T-FSri^ cainc of pure Aiab stoefc, and h?s p«try 
is thoroughly Arabtad both iii form and spirit. This is ^ 


not 


' Tbis refen to Kor. vii, 171 , G<id drew (orth fmni ihe toiti* of Adam 

all fttlurc genemtiCHu Qi men antt Uictn, t 

r ^ They aaswered. • F«” and thus »^rdtojtr toe 5a åZ' 
pretatSod, pledKOcl Uicowelvca to love God for evermans, 

* fJ/wdii, |s, 143 sqq. 
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thc place to speaic of thc great Persian SiifFs^ but Husafn b. 
MansÆr a]-Ij[allåj, who was cxeoiied in tht Caliphate of 
MtiqCadir (922 coulcl not havo beeo oniitted h^re but 

for the faet that Professor Browne has aJreadj given an ad- 
mirablo actount of htm, to which I am unable to add an}rthing 
of importance.* The Arab% however, have contiibutcd to the 


histoiy ofS^^fiism another memorable name—Muhj'iU-Dfn Ibnu 
T^Ambf, wliose ]jfe falis within the final centurjr of the ^Abbåsid 
penod^ and wll therefore fitly condude the present chapter.^ 
Mubyi *l-Dln MuWmad b. ‘Alf Ibnu 'I-"Afabf for Ibn 
^AiabO^ was bom at Muraiya (Murcia) in Spain on the lyth 

of Rama^n, 560 A*H^ = July 29^ 1165 A-D. 
From U73 to 1202 he resided in SeviUc. He 
then set out for the East, traveUing by way of Egypt to the 
Hijiz, where he stayed a long dmCj and after visiting Ba^hdåth 


rbmt 


Mostd) and Asia Mlnor, fm^Iy settled at Oamascu% in which 
city hc died (638 a^H* ™ 124^0 His tomb below Mount 

Qisiytln was thought to be **a piecc of the gardens of Paiadisej^* 
and was cdled the Philosophers^ Stone.^ Ic is now endosed 
in a mosque which beais the name of Muhyi TDfn, and a 
cupola rises over it.i We tnow litde conccming the events 
of his lifcj which seems to have been passed chiefly in travd 
and convensation with and Jn the composition of his 


» Seo A LiUraty of Ftrsia, vol. i, p. 428 sqq. Bat during th* 

last tnoaty yean a grut deaJ ol new liglit has beoa throwu upon tho 
charajcter and doctiines of Ball&j. 5 ee AppendLx. 

* 'Fbs bea-t-hnowfi hiography ol Ibna l^'Ambl Dccora in Maqqail'a 

ATed, by Doxy and othm. vd!. L pp. 3*MticK addi' 
tifiaal information Is contalned in a leagtby aiticle^ wbtch I have 
extracted from a vaJuablo MS- in my coilecttiai* the S/iodAardiu 
'l-Dkahab, and publmhed in tba fpr 1906^ pp^ So&—814. Cf, 

also Von Kiemcr's HarseJtmdt- pp^ io2-~i09. 

i Mu\^yi ' 1 ‘DJUa sneaKi 'Hevivcr of Religion.' In the West ho w-as 
caUed Ihnn i-'Ambf, bat the Moelcens of the East left out the deAnite 
artidn in arder to diitiagttish him from the Cadi Åbt& FUttr ibnu 
'1-'AiaU nf SAviBe (f it^x s.n. ). 

4 (literaUy^' tho red sulpihnr *)» 

f S» Von Krembr, op. p, lofl »qn 
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voluminou^ writtngSj about three hundred in number ao 
cording to his own compuraEion. Xwo of these worlcs arr 
cspccially cdtrbrated, and have caused Ibnu ^-‘Ambr to be 
regarded as the gfcatesr of all Muh^mmadan mystics — - 

thc FutAhét ai-MaiÅijyj^ or ^ Mcccan Rerebtions,* and the 

Fuiiiiit or * Bczcb of PhiJo^phy/ The FatiJkéi is 

a huge treatise in five hundred and sixty chaptcis, containinga 
complete system of mystical science. The author rebtes that 
he saw Mubatnmad Ln the World of Real Ideas, seated on a 
throne aoiidst angds, prophets^ and samts^ and rcccivcd his 
command to dlscoursc on the Di vine mystcricSii At anotber 
time, while circumambnbtiiig the Kb^ba, hc met a cdestial 
spirit wcaring the form of a youth engaged in the Same holy 
ritej who showed him the living esoteric Templc which IS 
conceAled under the tifcless cxterlor, even as the eternal 
substance of ihe Divioe Idcas is bidden by the veils of popular 
rcligioii — veik through whkh the lofty mind must penecratc, 
until^ having reached the splendour within, k partakes of the 
Di vine nature and beholds whac no mortaJ cye can endnre 
to look upon. Ibnu ^l-^Arabf immediatdy fdJ into a swoon. 
Wheit he came to hiroself hc was instructed to contemplaic 
the visionary form and to writc down the mj-steries which it 
would reveal to bis ga^ Thcn the youth entered the Ka*ba 
wich Ibnu U-^Arabf^ and resuming his spiritual aspcct^ appeared 
CO him on a thrce-leggcd siced, breathed in to his breast the 
knowledge of all thmg% and onec more bade him describe the 
hcavenly form in which alt mystenes are cnshrincd.i Such is 
che reputed origin of the ‘ Meccan Revelationsj* of whtch the 
greater portion was w rit ten in the town where inspi rati on 
descended on Mntjiammad six hundred years before* The 
author bclicvcd, or pretended to bdicvCj that every word 
of them was dictated to him by supernatural mcans* The 

■ The above partaculi^ are derived from i^n absiract of ihe 
made by ‘Abdu 1 -WahMb al-Sha'raiu (f 1565 whicJi Flciwiaer iui 

given a fulK deseiiplloci iti the 0/ m th£ 

Uttiv. Li <( pp- * 
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a short wort in iwenty^Mven chaptere^ tadi of whJch 
IS named aAcf one of the proph<;ts, ts no less highly csteemed, 
and has becn die subjecL of rtinneroii^ commentanes in ATabic, 
Persian, and Tu rkish. 


Curiously enough, Ibnii ' 1 -*Arabi combined the mose ex- 
travagant mysticism with the straiccst orthodoxy Hc was a 
Zdhirite (litera] [isE) in rdigton and a Eåpnite (spiritualist) in his 
qjeculativc bdiefe,*^* He rejectedall'^authonty “lam 

not onc of those who say, ^ Ifan ^azm said so-and-^ Ahmad* 
said so-and-so, al-Nu^min^ aaJd so-aiid-sOj’hc dedares in one 


of hb poemsL Bui althqugh he insisted on punctilioxis adherence 
to the letter of the sacred law, wt may snspect that his 


rcfiisal to follow any human authority„ analogy^ or opinion 
was simply the ovenveenmg presumption of the seer who 


regards himself as divincly filuminated and iniallibl& Many 
thttslogians were scandalised by the apparcntly blasphemous 
pressions whlch oocur in his writingsij and taxed him 
with holding heredcal doctrines, t.g.j the incamation of God 


m man and the Identification of man with God 

(ittiMJ), Centuries passed, but controvergy con dn ued to 
rage over him. He found numerous and enthusiastic partisans, 
who urged that the uttcrances of the saints must not be intern 
preted litemily nor cridcistd at all, It was rwognisedj how- 
ever, that such high mystcrics were unsuitable for the weaker 
brethrenj so that many eiren of those who firmly bclleved in 
his sancticy discouraged the reading of his hooks. They were 
read nevcrtheless, publidy and pri^iitdy, from one end of die 
Muhammadan world to the otherj pcople copted them for the 
sake of obti^nJng [hc author^s bJcssing^ and the manuscripts 
were eagtrly bought. Among the disti nguished men who 
wrote in hb defenoc we can mentfon here qnly Majdu *f-Dln 

al-Ffnizabådf (f 14^4 the mithor qf the great Arabic 

lexicon entitled ffAQihwiltf; JalAlu ^-D^n a!-Suydd (f 1445 
and ‘Ahdu 'I-Wahhåb al-Sha'rdnf (t 1565 x,n.). ^ The fundi- 


i i, 56^, II. a bu y^nbat l Abå 
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mentd pnndple of his system is tfie Onity of Being (u/ahtfutu 
y-wujid). There Is no real dtSoretice between th« Eseiice 
and its aetnbutes or, in other words, between God and the 
univeree. All cncated things subsist etcmaliy as ideas (a^ydn 
thdkito) in the fcnowicdge of God, and sinoe being is identicai 
with knowlcdgp, thejr **creadon" only meatis His knowing 
them, or Himsclf, under the aspect of actuality; dic universc, 
in Éict, is the conerete sum of the relations of the Essenæ as 
subject to ttsdf as objett, ThJs psntheistie monism puts on 
an Islamic m^k in the doetnne of “the Perfeet MiUi“ (a/- 
Intén al-Kårn)!)^ a phrase which Ibnn A rabf was the firgt to 
associate with it« The Ofvine consciousness, evolving through 
a Series of five planes attains to complcte expresston 

in Adan, the tnicrocosmic being who unltcs the Creative and 

creat urdy attributes of the Essence and is at onee 
tb* iw twi mjb ^hc image of God and the archetype of the uniyerse, 

OnJjr through hun does God know Himself and 
maJee Himsdf known; he is the eye of the world whereby God 
sees His own Works. The daring paradoxes of Ibn u A rabfs 
dialecdc are ilJustratcd by such verses as th«e:- 


He praises me {by manifetiiig my pufeetions and crealinK ntc 
HL ti i i fdPtaiX * 

And I praise Him p,y njanifcstinE His perfeciicH« and abevinir 
Him). ^ ^ 

How CM He be independem wben [ help and eid Himf 

(because the Divine aicribmes deHve the posaitrility of mani- 
festaljoa from ibdr human carretal«}^ 

For tbal cause God bixiugbt me into cxistcnce^ 

And 1 know Him and bring Him into ttistence (in my knowledse 

coatcmplntrou of Him). ‘ 


Thus it is the primary fimetion of Man to re^eaj ^„4 rvalise 
his Di vine natniei and the Perfeet Men, regarded individiially, 


* (Caiiq, jji, 1321 ), p, 

hrackets bolgn^ ta th« ctitmaaBtuy oi 
wluEb afcampkoics tJm text. 


7S, Th& words withLq. 

"l-Ramq al-Kiihånl 
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arc the prophcts and saints, Here tbe doctrine—an amalgani 
of Manichican, Gnostic, Nco-platonic and Chrrsiian specula- 
tions—atiach€is itjscif lo Muhammad, "thc Seal of the prophets ” 
Accordlng lo Modem belief, the pre-existent SpTrit or LIght 
of Muhammad (iVxZr becamo mcarnate in Adam 

and in tho wholc series of prophets, of wliom Muhammad is 
the last Muhammad, tJien, is the Logos,^ the Mcdiaiar, the 
Vicegcrent of God (Khallfat the God-Man who has 

desoended to this earthly sphere lo make manifest tbe glory of 
Him who brought the univeree inio escistenco. 


But, of coursc, Ibnu *l-^Arab^s plulosophy carrlcs Him far 
beyond the realm of positive religion. If God is the “scif" 
of all things sensible and intelligible, it ^llows ihac He rcveals 
HimseJf in every fortn of belief in a degree proportfonate to the 
pro-deterjnined capacity of the believctj the mystic alonc sces 
that He is One in all forms, for the mptic's heart is all-rt^epnVe: 
it assumes whatever form God teveals Himself in, as wax takes 
the impression of the seal- 


t 

I 


heart is upable of every fonoj 
A cloister for the monkf a fane far ido!s, 

A pasture for (faielles, tbe pilgtim's Ka^ha^ 

The Tabtes of die Torah, the Koran, 

Love Is the ftith 1 hold; whexever turci 
His tamiels, still th« one xmc faith La inint*'* 

Thevast bulk of Ibnu ’l*‘Arabr9writingsi, his tcdinical and 
sdiolaaic terminology, his rtcondite mod« of thought, and the 
ladt of method in his CKposition have^ umil recently, deterred 
European OrCentalists from bcstowtng on him the attention 

‘ Ibnu l-'AraM nso^ the teiro '' Idea ot inleaa" (ilaqtoatu ’i-iMd'ia) 
as eqtiivaleat to W,,,. whae "tbe idca of MnhammiuJ" 

ftlif ‘i-tVH^mi^adiyyai cantsspoads to 

• Thn Arabic hLit oi OiMfi venes will be faond to the of 

Ibnu 'b'Ambl's tOjTStica] odes. enttUed Tarjumdnu ’f-AiAmJq which I 
hjLve edited (Orieutol TtaosUtioii Fund, Kew Scri«. voL p. lo, 
w. ia-i5j. 
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which ht descrres.* In thc history of Siifiism his name marks 
an epoch: it is owing to him that what began as a profoundly 
rdigious peisonal movement in Islim ends as an edcctic and 
definitely pantheistic system of philost^hy, The dtlc of “ The 
Gr^d Master” al-^ihsr), by which he is commonly 

dtsignated, bisam witness to his sypremacy in the world of 
Mos]em mystidsm from the Mongol Invasion to thc present 
day. In persia and Tarfccy his influence haa been enormous, 
and through hb pupil, ^dnt ’I-D(n of Qéniya, he is imfeed with 
the greatest of aJI Siifl poets, Jaldlu *I-Dfn ROmf, the author of 
the Mathnausi^ who died some thirty ycais'after him. Nor 
did all thosc who horroivcd hb jdeas call themselves Modems. 
He inspired, araongst other racdiæval Christian writets, ”the 
Illuminated Doctor" Raymond Lidl, and probably Dante.* 






Amfcifisar 


* Ibnu l-'Anibl hu bew atudJed by Aain I^actea. 

&hnjt*n ott Itm f Arabi, Leid«. rgig). A aeneral view 

“d ij! PP- 77-M* 

* Sm Asin Islam and iå* _j _ ♦ . 





CHAPTER IX 


T7J£ AKABS JN BUAOPE 


It wJll be nemembertd that hefbrc the end of the (irst century 
of the Hijra, in the reign of the UmajTad Caliph, Walfd fa, 
*Abd aI-Mai;it ( 70 S-’ 7 iS *•!>.), the Mæleins under Tiriij 
and Miisi b, Nu^ayr, cnossisd the Meditcnaneaij, and having 
defcated Roderic the Goth in a great battle near Cadis,f 
rtpidJy brought the whole of Spain into subjection, The 
fate af the new provin« was tong doubtful. The Berber 


iijsurrcction which raged in Africa (73+-741 a.D.) spread to 
Spain and threatened to extcrniinate ihc handful of Arab 
colonbts ; and no sooner was this danger past thao the 
Victors [»gan to rekindle the oJd feudi and jealoustcs whkh 
they had inherited ftom their ancesiors of Qays and Kalb. 
On« more the rival factions of Syria and Yemen flew to 
arms, and the land was plunged in anaichy. 

Meanwhile 'Abdu l-Rahmdn b. Mu^åwlya, a grandson of 
the Caliph Hishim, had escaped from the genei^ 

with which the ‘Abbssids ceiebrated their triutnph 
T‘g*S“io»« over the House of'Umayya, and after £ve ycars 


of wandciing adventure, accompanied only by 
his faithful freedroan, Badr, had reached the neighbourhood 
of Ccjta, where he (bund a precarious shclccr wich the 
tribes. Young, ambicious, and Ml of confidcnce in 
his destiny, *Abdu 'J-RabmSn conceived the bold plan of 
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throwing himsdr mto Spain uid of trinning a Icingdcia 
wiih ttc help of thc Arabs, amongst whom, u he well 
knew, ihcrc were iaan}r clients of lii» own Rimilv. Aceo/d- 
Tngly in 755 a.d. ho sent Bidr across tlie sca on a secret 
mission. The envoy accomplished evcn more than wa& 
expcctcd of him. To gain over the clients was eas/, fer 
‘Abdu M-Ral^niin was their natural chief, and in the event 
of bts suceess they would sharc wfih him the prltc. Theif 
niimber, however, was companiuvdy smalL The pretender 
could not hope to achieve any thin g unlcss he werc supporicd 
hy one of thc great parties. Sy rims or Ycmeiiitcs. At this 
time thc former, led by the feeble go vernor, Yiisuf b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Fibri, and his croel but capable lieutenanti 
Sirmayl h. held the retns of power and werc pur^tiing 

their advcrsarics witb mthiess fcrodty. The Yemenites, 
therefore, hasiened to range themselves on the side of *Ahdu 
’i-Ra^mdn, not that they lo ved his tause, but inspired solely 
by the pnospect of taking a bloody vengeance Lpon the 

Syriarii Thesc Spanish Moslems faclonged to tbe tiuc 
Bedouh) stock ! 

A few months later ‘Abdu " 1 -Rahmin landed in SpaJn, 
oceupted Sevill,^ and, routing Yusuf and Suijiayl under the 
walls of Cordova, made himself master of the Capital. On 
the same evening he presided, as Govcrtior of Spain, over 

, the citiaetts asscmblcd fer public worship in the great Mosque 
(IlÆay, 756 A.D.). 

During bis long reign of thirty*tWo ycars ‘Abdu ‘i-Rahmfet 
was busily employed in defciiding and consolidatijig the empire 
which more than once seemed. to be on thc point of siipping 
from his gmsp. The task before him was arduous in thc 
extreme. Oti thc one hånd, he was confronted by thc 
unnily Arah amtocraey, jealous of their independence and 
regarding thc monarch as their common foe. Between bim 
and them no permanent compromise was possible^ and since 
ibey could only be kept tn check by an armed ferce stronger 
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tlian chemselvS| he was compelled to relj on incfcauari«i, 
for the most part Berbere imported from Africau Thus^ by 
y fatal jieccssUy the Moslem Empire in the West gradually 
assumed tliat despotic and Praetorian character which wc have 
learnedi to associatc with the *Abbisid Government in die 
period of its dccline;, and the results were in the end hardly 
less disastrous. The monarchy had dso to reckan wiih the 
bmaticism of ils Christian subjccts and with a formidable 
Spanish natJonal party eager to thjow off the forcign yake, 
Extraordinary energy and tact werc needed to matntain 
atithoHty over tliese cxplosive elements, and if the dynasty 
fcLmded by *Abdu ^^ot only sur vived for two 

centufies and a half but gave to Spam a more 



era 


of prospericy and calture than sbe had ever cnjdycdj the 
credit b mainly duc to the bold adventurer from whom even 
his encrmics could not with hold a trihute of admirationr One 
day, it b said^ the CaJiph Man:^r asked bb courners, “ Who 
b chc Fakon of Qtiraysh 1 ** They repliedj ** O Piince oF 
the Faiihful, that titlc belongs to you who have vanqubhed 
mighty kings and have put an end to civil w^v/* said 

ihe Qaliphj “it b not 1/* “Mu^wiyaj then^ or VAbdu 
’l-Malik ? " “No/^ said Man^uri “the Falcon of Quraysli b 
*Abdu l-Eabmin Mu^wiya, he who tmversed alone the 
deserts of Asia and AfHca, and without an army to aJd him 
sought his Jbrtune in an tinknown country beyond the sea* 
Wish no weapons except jad^nent and resolution he subdued 
his enemtes^ erushed the rebels, secured hb frontiers, and 
founded a great empire. Such a feat was never achic ved 
by any one before.”* 


Of the Moslems in Spain the Arabs formed only a small 
minority,, and they, moreover, showed all the indifierence 
towards religion and contempt for che laws of Islam 

' Abrktfcif Trom Ibda eiL by Docyp 

VOL Uy p, 6t Mq. 
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Berbers, 


which might bc expccted from men imbued with Bcdoiiin 
traditions wbose (brbears had been devotcdly atiached to the 
world-Iovuig Umayyads of Oamascus. It was otherwtse wiih 

the Spanish converts, the so-calkd ‘ Renegades* 

Spala Afitv/itlladltti (ABiliatiJ li ving aa clicnts under 

pnotection of the Arab nobility, and with the 
taew look their adopted religion very 
seriously, in accordance with the fervid and sombre tempera¬ 
ment whkh ha« alway» djstinguished ihem. Hence among 
mass of Spån ish Moslems a rtgorous orthodoxy prevailed. 
The Berber, Ya^yå b. Ya^yl (t 849 a.d.), is a typical ligure. 

h Yiijs. “S* of twenty-eight years be cravcUed to the 

East and studied under Milit. b Anas, who dictaied 
to hitn his ceiebrated work known as the Muvooita*, Ya^iyl 
was OJic day at Mdlik's letture with a nunih<!r of fcUow^ 
students, when some One said, « Hcre comes the elephant I 

AU of them ran out tos« the animal, but Yahyidid not stir. 

Why, said MSI.t, ^ do you not go out and look at it I 
Such animals are not to be seen in Spain/' To this Yal^yi 
replied, “I kh my country for the purpose of secing you 
and obtainlng knowledge under your guidance. I did not 

come here to see the elephant.” Mfitik was so pleased 
with this answer that he called him the most i 

(‘iyi'O of the people of Spain. On his return to Spain 
Yabyi exerted himsclf to spiead the doctrincs of his 
master, and though he obsdnately refused, on religions 
grounds, 10 accept any public office, his influence and 
reputation were such that, as Ibn Hazm says, no Cadt was ever 
appomted tOI Ya^yi had given fais opinion and deagnated 
The person whom he preferred.* Thus ihe Milikiie system 
based on close adberence to tradition, became the law of thé 
land. «The Spaniards,” it is observed by a Icarned wriicr ot 
the tentfa century, “recognise only the Koran and the 

. Ibn KJamkic. ed. n, WOUenfeW. No, fim ; Sla„cVi iranilaUou. 

»oL iTp p, J9 iqq, 
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Muwaita* \ if ihty find a follower of Abfi ^anlfa or Shifi% 
thty bonhh him frocn Spaln, and if they mcct witb a 
MuHaziliK or 2 ShlHtc or any ont of that sort^ thcy often put 
him to death/’K Arrogant, intenscly bigoted, ond ambitious 
of power, Chc MubA^mmadan dergy were not disposed to play 
a subordinato rAle in chc State. In (788-796 a.d.), 

tbe sueoe^r of *Abdu '1-Ra^min, they had a prince after their 
own heart, who^ devodon to cheir intcrcst^ Jeft 

nothing to be de^red. yakam (796-81^ A.n+) was les&Gom- 
pUisant. He honoured ond r<$pcctcd the clergy, bue at the 
same time hc let them scc tbac he would not permit chem to 
interfere in polidcal odairt. The maJeon leittf^ headed by the 


TIk S«w>naf 

llHfi Solmrti, 


£ery Ya^yå Yohyi, rcplicd with menæca ond insults, and 
calicd on the populace of Cordova—cspecially the ^ Renegades* 
in the Southern quarter {raki^} of the city-—to rise ag^nst 
the cyrant and his insolent soldiery^ One day in Ramadin, 
[9S A.Ft. (May,, Sr4 a.d.}, yakam suddenly faund himself cut 
ofiF from the gairbon and bcsieged in his palace by an infririated 
mob, but he did not iw courage, and, thanks to his coolness 

and skilful strategy, he came safeJy out of the 
peril in which he stood^ The rerolutlonary 
suburb was burn ed to the ground and thosc 
cf its inhabitants who escapcd massacre, some 6o,OOo souls, 
were driven into exilc. The real culprits went unpunished. 
Hakam could not a%rd fruther to exasperate Uie di vines, who 
on tbeir part began to perceivc that they might obtain from 
the prince by favour what they bad failed to wring from him 
by forets Being mosdy Aiabs or Berbers, they had a strong 
cLaim to his conrideration^ Their power was soen restored, 
and in the rcign of ^Abdu TRabmin II (822-851 a,i>,) 
Yabyd himself, the ringleader of the muony, dircctcd 
ecclcsiastical policy and dispensed judiqial patronage as he 
pleased. 


* MuqajddiaJ (ecL b^^De Goejc), p. by GoldiUicrk Du ZdhiriUm 

p. tl4- 
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■Umar b, Uif- 

fiiOi 


The Revolt of Lhe Subiirb was only an eptsodo in the long 
and s&iigiiinary struggle bciwecn the Spanlarils^ Moslcm or 
C^hrfstfiui, on the one hånd, and the monarchy of Cordova on 
the other—a struggle cooiplicatcd by the rival Arab tribes, 
which soitictimcs patched up their owti feuds in ordcr to 
defend themselves agafnst the Sponish patriots, but never in 
any circumstances gave thefr support to the detested Unuyyad 

Governmwt. Tbe bero of this war of indc- 
pendence was ‘Umar b, Haf^dn. He belonged to 
a noble family of West-Gothiq origin which bad 
gonc over to Islam and scttled in the moutitainous district 
noTth-cast of Malaga.! Hot-^blooded, tfiiarrelsoine, and reaJy 
to stab on the slighiest provocarion, the young man scxin feli 
Into trouble. At first he toot sbeltcr in the wild festnesses 
of Ronda, wbere he livcd as a brigand until he was captured 
by the i»lice, He then crossed the sea to Afiica, but fn 
a short dme returned to his old baunts and put himself at 
the head of a band of rohbets! Hcre he held out for two 
years, when, having been obligcd to surrender, he accepted the 
proposal of the Sultan of Cordova that he and his eompanions 
sbould enlJst in the Imperial army. But ‘Umar was 
desiincd for greater glory than the Sultan could con fer upon 
him* A fcw contemptuous words from a superior officer 
louched bis pride to the qnide, so one fine day he galloped 
ofF wTth all his men in the direction of Ronda. They found 
an aJmost impregnable retreat in the castle of Bobastro which 
had once been a Roman fortress. From this moment, savs 
Doay, *Uiiiai b. ^a^dn was no longer a brigand-chief but 
leader of the whole Spanish race in the south, The bwiess 
and petuknt frec-tance was transformed into a htgh-mindcd 
patriot, celcbmted for the stem justice wiih which he puoished 
the least act of violence. adored by his soldicnt, and regarded 
by hk counirymcn as the champion of dit iiadonal cause. 
During the rest of his life (884-917 a.d.) hc conducted the 
guerilla with undring energy and made himstlf a terror to the 
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Anbs^ but fbrtiinc descrted him ac tht hst^ and he dfed— 
Jf/ix apj^^rtunhau mrtts —on ly a fewyea« b«fore ccni pJete ruin 
ovcrtoot party^ Tfic Mostetn Spaniards^ whes« endiusiasm 
had been sensibly weakened by thcir Icadcr^s con version to 
Christianfty, were tbe more aniious to make thcir pcace witb 
ihc Government, sUicc tbey saw pbinly the hopclcssncss of 
continuin^ the stroggle. 

In 9131 A.Di ^Abdu *Hbhmin III, the Defender of the 
Faith G^im succceded his grandJather, the 


Amtr ‘Abdullib, on tbe chrone of Cordova. The character^ 
genius^ and enterprisc of this greae monarch are strikingly 
depicted in the following passage from the pen of an cloquEnt 
bistorian whosc work, akhough it was publtshcd some £fty 
years ago, wilL always be authorifative ^ 


"Amongst the Umayy:id so^'crcigns who have rided Spaln the 
iirst place betongs iscontestably lo 'Abda 'fRabmån IIE* What he 
^Ahda-i.^^ accompljshcd was aloiosÉ miTacalous. He bad found 
min in Ihe empire abudoned to aeareby and civil war^ rent 

/actions, parcelled amodgsC a mukitude of tieten>* 
gencODs princcs, eiposed to incesaant attacks from the Christians of 
tbe north, and On tbe evc of being swallowcd up either by the 
l^onnese or tbe Afficam^ In spite of innnmetablc obstacles he 
bad saved Spain bolh from herself and from the fordgn dominatfon. 
Hu had endowed her nith new life and made her greater and 
stronger than she bad c ver beem He had given her order and 
prosperity at hotne, Conadciatioa and respect abroad. Tbe public 
treasury, which he had foimd in s deplorahle condJtion, was npw 
overdowing. Of the Imperial revennes, wbkh atnounted annualJy 
to 6,245,cicxi pic^es of gold, a third sufficed for erdi nary expeasea: 
a third was huld in rustjrve, and *Abdn devoted the 

remaindcr to his buildings. U was calculated that Ln tbe year 951 
he had in hia cofTcrs the enorinoiis sum of 20,000,000 pieces of gold, 
so that a traveUar not WEtbout judgment in matters of hnance 
assures ns thai ^Abda 'l-Rabniia and the Hamdaiiid (Nist™ 
'kØawU), svbo Was thnn reigoing over Mesopoiamiar were "the 
wtaltliiuiL prioces of tbat epock The state of the country was in 

■ I>q*y, Hfshirt tUi MtiåuJmaHi [Leydczi, t$6l), vol LEL 

p. 90 sqq. 
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Jseeping with Ihe prosperms eendition of the treasiiry. Agricnltnre, 
fndsstryi conuncrccp tlie srts tlic scicocesp fiourislicd. . > ^ 
Confova, with its halT-cnillioa inhaliitantSp ib thrw tlioosand mosqncs, 
ib superb pafaccs, Its hundred and (birteen thotisand houscs, its 
thr« hundred bagniosp and its twenty-eight saburba, was inferior in 
Mrteat and splcndour only to Baghddd, with which dty the Corrio* 
vans lo ved to compofc it. . . . The power of 'Abd □ 'Hiitmån w« 
formidable. A magaieccnt fleet enabled him to disputs with the 
Fi^mids tbc empire of tbe Uedltmanean, ard secared hliti in the 
possessioa of Ccuta, tbe key of Uaoribmia. A ntimerous and wcL- 
disaplined army. perhaps the hmest in the worid, gaw him superi- 
ori^ over the Christians of the north. Th« proudcsl sovereigns 
sohcited his afluince. The emperor of Constantinaple, the idngs of 
Gcrmany, Italy, and France sent ambaiiadofa to him 

Assiiredly, theso were briUiant results; but what escites Ottr 
aatenisbmcnt and adniiration when we study this glorious reign is 
not so mueb the work as the worlnnan : it is the mjght of that com- 
IKeheasii« tnteUigcn« wkieh notbiog escaped, and which showed 
itseH no less admirahle m tie mumtest detaijs thao in the loftiest 
OTM^tlons. This subUe and sagactous iiwn, who centralises, who 
^nds the un. ty ^ the natton and of ,he monarchy, who by msans 
^ Insafhances estabhshcs a sort of political eqeilihrium, who in his 
targe oleranca calla the professors of anolher religion into his 
counnils, IS a modern king rather than a mediævai CaJiph." ■ 

I 

In short, *Abdu ^-RaiJInifl Dl made the Spanish ? 

one people, and formed out of Aiabs and Spaniards a united 

Andalusian nation, which, as we shall presently sec, advanced 

with locredible swiftnms to a height of cuhure that was the 

envy of Euro^ and was not exceeded by any contemporary 

Statem the Mu^ammadan East With ids dcath, however tbe 
dccline of the Uai^yy^id dyn*sty began* . * 

(+ 976 A.D.), left as heir-appanmt a boy eleven yea« old 
Hishim n, who rcceived the title of Caliph while the govern' 

f^ent was carried on by his mother Aurora and 
(he acibitious minister Muhammad b. AbJ ‘Amir 
The latter was virtually monarch of Sjain, and 
whatever may be thought oT tbc meaiis by which hc rose to 
eminence, or of his trcatmeni of the tinfonunaie Caliph whose 

' Abdu 'Hiahinin Ilf wm the firsl of hi* ib« tn 


His son, Hakatn II 


'Amlf 
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mental facuities hc deliberatdj stunted and whom he con- 
demned to a lil% of monkUli sec^usion, i c is impossible Co deny 
tbat he ruled well ind nobly. He was a great statestnafi and 
i great soldicr. No doc couJd accuse him of miking an 
idic boasE when he named hioisclf ^Al-MiOfur* (^Tbe 
VicCDnDii5'}i Xwice ei^ery ycar he wii accustomcd to lead 
his amiy against the Christians, and such was the panic which 
he inspired thai Jn the course of more than fifty campigns 
he scarcetv ever lost z battie. He dsed in lOOi A.n* A 
Christian monic, recording che event in his chronicle, add% 
“hc was buried in Hcil/' but Moslem hånds eng raved the 
following lines upon ebe tomb of their champion :— 


** His story in his relics you tiuiy tface^ 

As tho' bo stood befor« you face to face. 

Never wiU Time bring fortb his peer agaiop 
Nor one to goind, liko him, tbc gaps of Spain.'^* 

His demise left the Prætorians cnasiets of rhe situafion. 
Berbers and SUves^ divided the kingdom between Ehem^ and 

■* Maqqirij voL lp p. ^5$^ SlaqqarPs worit ii our pdndpal antUority 
fnr ttw llterary felslory uf McMiem Spaia, C oiay convsiieoUy gt^c 

Bame accoont of it in this plact TUe anUiOTp Abmad b- Mabammail 
al-TilimsÅnl il^Sdaqqari (t 1^3^ a.d 4 wrote a blo^raphy of Ibnii 'l-Eha^b, 
Ibe famow VisJer of GranadOp ia which he pneflxed a loog and disconive 
intnoductioo in eight chapterat (l) DeseHption ol Spain ; (a) Coaqootof 
SpaJn by the Araba ) (l) HisltBry oE the Spaoish dynamo ; 4 t Cordova .; 
15} Spanisti'Arahian schulars who travelled tn the East; (6} who 

viEiLcd Spaiii; iyj tsceUaneofui extradJr aneodoteSp poctie^ cLtafioni^ 
bearlng oa the Uterary hlalory of Spain; {6} Reccnqueit of $paÉn by the 
Christiani and expalsion of the Aiabik The whol« worfe is entillcd 
Sa/ffu '{-Tih min %And;iiwii wa-dkiåfi watirikJ Lisdm 

7 -Din Itfm 'UKhattlf. The iniroductionp which oofibUna a foitd of 
curioaå and viduable luferoulioD— '' a lihr^ in Utlie*' — tus been edited 
by Doiy aiKi otber European ArablstB onder ihe titlc tif tur 

tHiiteirt cf fa LUtAraiurt tTEsp^giK (LeydcOp iA55-iB6]Jl 

’ Tbe turne of Slaves dh'Aa) wai origmally apphed to prisoncfi of 
waTp bclua^ng to varicfu q^lhcni racei, who were BokJ in the Araha of 
SpaEn, but the tcmi was tooa widened bo os tn iaeJude all foretga atavei 
servingio Ihp harena or theaimyp without regard to their naUotuJlty. IjV*; 
the aiametukcs and JaniABaric«, tlipy famed ■ privIEEj^ed eorps under the 
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%niidjit revolution und civil wsf tlie Uiuu^yad dynsisty passed 
away (lOjJ a.D.)^ 

It has b«n said with truth that the history of Spain in the 
eleventh ccncury bears a close rescmblance to that of Ilaly in 
the fifteenth. The splendid empire of ‘Abdu ’URa^jmin 111 
WBS bfoken up, and from its ruins there enjerged a fbrtuE- 
tous conglomeration of petty States governed by successful 

condotticri. or the« Party Kings {Mutkhi 
'AT<rtPfl'iy% as they arc called by Mutiknimadan 
writers, the most powcifiil wcrc tbe ‘Abbid ids o( 
Se ville. Although it was an age of political decay, the 
iMterial prospenty of Spain had as yct suft’ered littie ditnlnu- 
tion, whilst tn point of ciiltu« the society of this time reached 
a level hithcjto unequalled. Hcre, then, wc raay pause for a 
moment to review the progress of licemEure and science 

during the most ffuitful period oF the Mas!em oceupation 
of EiiropcLii soiL 

Whilst in Asia, as we have seen, the Arab conquerors 
yidded to the spdl of an ancient culture iiilinitcly superiof to 

their owfi, they no sooncf crossed the Stmits of 
jLnUe cttitim Gibraltar than the tAles were reversed. As the 

invaders extended their conqiiests to every part of 
the peninsuk, thousands of Christians fcll in to their 
hånds, who generally conti nued loiive under Mosleai proteedon. 
They were well treated by tbc Government, enjoyed rdigious 
Liberty, and often rose to high oflices in the aimy or at court. 
Many of them became rapidly imhucd with Moslem civilisa¬ 
tion, so that as early as themiddle of the ninth ccjituty wc find 
Alvaro, Bishop of Cordova, complaining that his co-rcligionists 
read the poems and romances of the Arabs, and studied the 
wri tings of Muijammaiin theologians and philosopbcrs, not in 

patranag« of tbc palace. and *inee the rclgn af 'Abdu l-Rifinun tfl iheir 
aomber ud infiucnce bad ^teadily tnmaaal Cf. Dttry, Hist Mm 
dEipaj^rtif voL iii, p. Stt ^ . 
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ordcr to reåitc tliem but to learn bour to ejcprtss themselve« in 
Arabic wich corrcctness and elegance. ** VVhere," hc asksj 
can any one mect nowadays with a layman who read« the 
in commentaries on the Holy Scriptures? Who studies 
the Geapds, the Propbccs^ the Apesdes? AUs^ all young 
Chmdan« of conspicucus talents are ac^juainted enly with the 
language and writings of the Arabs; they resd and study 
Arabic hooks with the utroost zeai, spend immense sums 01 
money in coUecting chem for tbeir libraries^ and proctaim 
everywherc that this literacure b admtrabic. On the other 
hånd, if you talk wnh theui cf Christian hooks, tbey repLy 
contemptuousLy that chcsc hooks are not worth their norice. 
Alas, the Christians have forgotten chcir own language, and 
amongst tbousands of us scarce onc is to he found who can 
write a tolerable Latin letter to a friend 5 whereas very many 
are capablc of expressing themselves exquisicely in Arabic and 
of composing poems in chat longuc wiihevcn greater skill than 
tbe Arabs themsdves.** ^ 

However the good bishop may have cxaggerated, it is 
evident dut Muhamtnadan cuJture had a strang attractfon 
for 'the Spanish Chiisdans, and cquaLly, let 115 add, for the 
Jews, who made numerous contributions to poetry, phiiosophyf 
and science in their native spccch as well as in chc kind red 
Arabic idiom* The * Renegades,* or Spantsh convens to 
Islam, becamc completely Ambidsed in the course of a few 
generations; and from this dass sprang some of che chief 
ornaments of Spanish-Arabian literaturc* 


Canddeted as a wholc, the poetry of the Mosterns in 
Europe shows the same characterisdes whicb have aJieady 

been noted in the work of their Eastern contem- 
porarics, The paralysing convendons from which 

SpMllmhAfMt i- TI L ip I 

the laurcatcs of øaghdad and Alcppo could not 
themselves remained in fuU force at Cordova and 


Hk 


' Dozy^ ciL, VdL il, p+ Z03 SCI]* 
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Scville. Ycl, just as Anbic poetry m the East was mo^iRcd 
by the ijifluci^ces of PcrHan culture, Jn Spain also tht gradual 
aiDalEafnanon of A ryans with Setnitø mtroduccd ncw 
elements whidi have left thdr mark on tbe literature of both 
races* Ferhaps the most interestmg features of Spanish-Arabian 
pocdy are the t<^ndcrly roman tic feeling which not infre* 
qucjitly appears in the bvc-sohg% a feeling that somctioies 
andcipatcf the attttude of mcdlæval chivalry ; and in the 
second place an nlmost modern sensibility to the beauties qf 
nature. On account of rhese characteristics the poems in 
question appeal to many European readers who do not easily 
entcf inia tbe spirit of the or the odes of 

Mutanabbl, and if space allowcd it would be a picasant task 
to translate some of the charming lyric and descriptive pieccSi 
which have been coUeeted by anthoiogists. The omission, 
however, is less grave inasmucli as Von Schact has given us a 
senes of excellent versions in his Fiitsu utid Kumt dtr Arahrr 
in SpanlrH and SiiiUm (ind cd., Stucegartj 1877)* 

‘^One of Its marvelsj*" says Qazwinr^ rcrerring to the town 
of Shilb (Silves) in Portugal, **is tht hiet, which innumerable 
pefsons have roen doned, thai the people living there^ witb few 
cxccptlons, are makers of verse and devoted to bellcs-lettres; 
and if you passed by a labourer standing bchiiid his plough 
and asked him to redte some verscs, hc woidd at oncc 
improvisc on any subject that you might demand.^ i Of 

such folk-songs the and mawashhah were 
favourite typcs.=* Both forms were invemed in 
Spain, and thefr structurc is very similar, consisting gf scveral 
stanzas in urhicb the rhymes are so arianged that the master- 
rhyme cndlng caeh stanza and runntng through the wbole 
poem likc a refrain is coJitinualJy internipEcd by a vaiious 
succession of subordinate rhymes, as is shown in the folio wing 
tcheme:— 

< cd, Vv Wa^tenJeJd, p. ^ l ^ 

« sec schade, olL, vdL U« pu 4& 
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aa 

bbba 

ddda. 

- Man/ of these song? and ballads wem composcd in thc 
Fulgar dialcct and wichout regard to thc ndcs of clas&ica) 
pmod/. The troubadour Ibn Quz.niin (t Ji6o Jjrsc 

raiscd the zq/W to litcrar/ rank. Hcreban exampleof che 
mu'waihihab 

*'CotnCp band the predoos cup to me. 

And brim k high with a golden sea I 
Let the old wine ckde from guest to gncat, 

While tho bubbles gieam like pcarls on its breasL 
So that ulgbt is of darkness djsposse$$od* 

How it foama and twinkles lo £er/ gieo I 
Tia drawn from the Plciads^ clusler^ perdtc. 

Pass to mosJc's melting soimd^ 

Here on this flowery carpet roundp 
Whero gtntle dew refresh the ground 
And bathe tny limbs dellciøusJy 
Id their cool and balmy ftagraocy^ 

Alonc with mc in thc gården green 
A singing-girl enchants the scene t 
Eier smile difbises a radiant aboen. 

1 cast o£f shojnCp for do mm sec. 

And * Hola^' 1 ery^ ^Ict os meny be I'"" 

True to the tradidons of their the Spanish 

Umayyads loved poetry, music, and politc literaturc a greai 

deal betcer tban the Koran. £ven the Falcon of 

‘Abdu I, if the famoua vers« 

on thc Palm-trcc are really by hiiu, concealcd 
semething of the sofcer graces under his grim exterior. It h 

^ Tfae AnbEe oHgiiul ocean in thc rith cfaapter af thc 'I^KuMiaytf 

a ooUcctlon of poenni cki winc and drintdog by Ifiilumniad tv 
al-Nawaji (t 1455 U-jl, and li alBO pdntcd lu the Anihitiå^te Åmbé of 
Grangeret de LagratigCp pl aoa- 


2 g 
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Sam that in his gardens at Cordova diere was a solitary date* 
palm, which had been Eiansplanted from Syria^ ajid ihac one 
day *Abdu as hc gawd upon jt, remetn bered his 

nativc Jand and fdt chc hicterness of cxiie and exclaimcd^_ 


anribtlic 


"O Palm, tbon art a stranger Lq the West, 

Far from thy Orient home, like rac imblest 
-Weep* fitit thon canst noL Dumb, dejecied tree^ 

Thou art not made to sympathise uith me^ 

Ab, thou wmildst weep, if thon hadst tcars to pour* 

For thy companions on Eopbrates^ shore; 

But yondejT lali groves thou rememberest not^ 

As I, ID hating fæs, have my old fnends forgoL^ ■ 

At the t»urt of *Abdu ^-Rahm^Il O a d,) a. 

Peraian musiciao was prime favourite. This was Ziryib, a 

dient af the Csiiph Mahd( and a pupil of the 
nlcbrateti stngeri Ishiq al-Maw^'lf■ Is(jiq, seeifig 
in the young man a dangcrous rival to himsciF, 
persuaded him to quit Baghdid and seek hjs forture in Spain. 
‘Abdu 'J-Rabman reccived him wtth open arms, gave him a 
magmficent house and prijicciy salary, and bestowed upon him 
every mark of honour imiginable. The versatile and accom- 
pliahed artist wieldcd a vast inllucnce. He set the (ashion in 
all things appertaining to taste and manners; he fiied the 
toiletle, snecionod the euistne, and pnescribed what dress 
ahould be wom in the diScrent seasons of the yesr. The 
tings of Spain took hitn as a modet, and fais authority was 
constandy invoked and un iversally recognitod in that country 
down tt» the last days of Moslem ruleJ Ztry^b was only 


onc 


■ -dl-P uttat aMiyard cif Ibna 'I-Abbir, at by Dozy, p, 3- [n tie lasl 
line itatead of “ foet" tie origmja ba* “ tbesons of 'Abtria.- oib«- vers« 

addrcisol by ‘AWb ’I-Biiimån lo Ibis palm-tr« are dted bv Mauaail 
Vol. ii* p. 37* ^ ^ 

- Fidl detalU tcuwiUnc Ziryib will be fouud in voL li o 33 

tqfi, Cf- Do^yi Hiiir des Mus, vol, p* b^_ ^ ^ ^ 

* ilaqtjarL, af., p. 87, L JO 
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of mjn^ t^lented and leamcd men who czme to Spain froin 
the while tlae Iht of Spanish savants who journeycd 
quest of knowledge^’ (ft faftiii to Africa and Egypr^ 

to the Ffoly Cittes af Arabia, to ch« great capitaU of Sjria atid 


— — -r 

to Khiiri^dn^ Tmnsoxiinia, and in samo cases evcii ta 

Clima, indudes^ as may be seen from the pertjsal af Maqqarf's 
fifth cbapter, nearly all chc eminent scholars and men of letters 
whom Moslcm Sp^n has prodneed« Tlius a Jiveiy exchange 
of ideas was oontinually in movementj and so little pro- 
vmcialtsm exisced thai låmous Andalustui poets^ Uke Ibn 
HinI and Ibn Zayddn, arc descHbed by admmng Eastern 
critics as the BuhtuHs and Mutanabbis of the Westp 

The tcnih ceninry of the Chnstian era is i fartunate 
and illustripus peHod in Spanish history« Under ^Abdii 
^J-Ra^min III and his successor, ^akain II, the nadon, 
hitherto torn asunder by ci/iJ war^ hent its united energics 
to the advancement of material and intellectual culcure. 
^akam was an enchusiasdc bibliophile. He sent his agents 
in every direction to purchise manuskripts, and coilected 

400,000 volumes in fais palacc, which was 
"VpM."' tb«>ngi:d with librarians, copybta, and book- 

binders. All these books, wc are told, he had 
bimsclf read, and he annotated most of chem wirh his own 
band« His miuiifacence to scholars kneir no boundSw He 
made a present of 1,000 dfnlrs to Abu 1 -Fara} of Islahån, 
in order to secure tfae first copy that was published of ibe 


great *Book of Songs ^ on which the au tbor 

was then engaged. Besides honouring and encouraging tbe 
leamed, ^akam took measures to spread tbe beneJits of 
cdm:2ri<>ti amongst the poorest of his subjecis* Witb this 
view he founded twenty-seven frec schools in the Capital 
and poid the teachers out of his private purse. Whilst in 
Chnstian Europe the mdimenis of learning were conhned 
to the clcrgy, m Spain almosi every onc could read and 
Wiite, " 
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‘‘The of Cordova was at that time emo ol the ino$t 

edebrated the World In ihe principal Mo^que^ wbcre tbe 

Icetorca wer® hdd^ Abii Bakr b* Mu^iwiia, the 
QuraysldtCj di$ciii$wd tlie Tradidons relating to 

Abii ^Al£ al-Qåll oC Baghdad diclatcd 
a large and CKcelloDt miscellany which containod an unmeiiM 
qnandty cf curious iofonnadoD conceming the ancieot Aimb^ 
their proverbSj their langnagej and thdr poetry. This ooUeedon 
hc afterwards pubtUhed under the dUc of Afnåii, or ^ Diclaiiotis^^ 
Grammar was tanght by Ibnu H-Qadyya, who> in tbe opinion d Abd 
^Aii wus tbe leading grammarian of Spain. OUier scieoces 

hild rcpraseoUlivts no less renowucd. Accordingly the studenta 
attending tlie classes were reckoned by tBotisandai The majonty 
were studentsof what was called fiqh, that Is lo say^ theology and 
law^ for that science tben opened the way to the most IncratiTe 

postSk'* ‘ 


Aman g the notable savnnts oF this epoch we may mcntion 
Ibn ‘^Abdi ILabbihi (t 94.0 A-D.), kurente of *Abdii * 1 - Ra^i- 
min m and author of a wdUkrtown apthology cncitled 
al-'-Iqd a!-Pcsry i the poet Ibn Hinl of SeviUe (t 9^3 
an IsmåHli convert who addressed blasphemous |>ancgyncs to 
the Fåpinid Caliph the historians of Spain^ Abu 

Bakr al-Razi (t 937 whose family belonged to Rayy In 
Persia, and Ibim ^l*^d;iyyA C+977 a.d.), whoi, as his natne 
indicaies^ was the dcsccndant of a Gothic prtneess i tbe 
astronomer and mathemadcian Maslama k A^inad of Madrid 
(t [CX]7 A.D.J; and tbt great surgeon Abu al- 

Zahråwl of Cordova, who died about the same lime, and who 
became known to £uropc by the name of AJbueasis. 


The fali of the Spanish U mayyads, which took pbce Ln the 
first half of the.eleventh centuiy, left Cordova a repubho and 
a merely provincia! town ; and though she migbt still claim to 
bc regarded a$ the litera ty metropolis of Spam, her ancient 
glories were over^hadowed by the indcpendent dynasties wbicb 


^ Doey Hijfoire itø Ålttiujtrvtfts d *voL pi. I 07 »qq^ 
* S« tbe vmteft dted by Ibno 'l-ALhii. vp|. viil, p. 457 
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now bcgin to flourish in ScvlUci Almeria, BaJajcrø) Gran^da, 
Toltdi:i^ Mala^ Valcncia, and othcr dcics^ OF th^ nvaJ 
priiiccdDEA^ the mo&t fømidablc in arms and thc most bnlliant 
In its ciild?acron of tbe ctrts was, bcyond quc^on, the fåmily 

of ihe ^AbbididS) who reigned in Sevilic. The 
foimdadons of tbeir power wcre kid by thc Cadi 
Abu "UQdsim Muhammad. ^ He acted towards 
thc pcople with such justice and moderation as drew on him 


the acccncioR of tvety eye and the love of every hearti'^ so that 
the Office of chicf niagiscrate was willingly conceded to him* 
In Dfder to obtain the monarchy which ht coveted, thc Cadi 
cmployed an audacioiiA rast. The last Umayyad Caliph^ 
Hishim U, had vanished mystcnously i it was generalty sup- 
posed thatj after cscaping from CordoTa when that city was 
stortned by thc B erbers (1013 )> Asia and died 

ujiknpwn t but many believcd tbathe was stiJJ alivc^ Twenty 
years after his disappearance therc suddenly arose a prctendcr, 
named Khakf, who gave out that he was the Qdtph Hishimh 
The likeness between them was strong enough to make the 
Im posture pkusible# At any rate, the Cadi had his own 
rcasons fpr abetting iL He called on thc peoplc, who were 
dceply attaebed to the Umayyad dytiasty, to raUy round cheir 
legitiinate sovercigni- Cordova and scveral othcr States tccog-^ 
nked the authority of tbU pscudo-Caliph, whom Abu * 1 -Qisim 
used as a catspaw^ His son ^Ahbdd^ a treacherous and biood* 
chirsty tyiant, but an amaeeur of bdJes-letcrcs, threw off the 
m^sk and reigocd under the titte of al-Mu^tadid ( 

Hc in tuTD was succeeded by his fion, al-MuSiamid, 
whose scrange and roman dc btscory remtods one of a sen tenet 
^equently oceurjing in thc Arahlair “ Wereit graven 

wiih necdlc-graven upon thc cyc-coraers, it werc a warner to 
wbeso wDuld be warned*” Hc is descrihedi a^ “ tbe most 
liberal, the most bospitable, thc most munificent, and the most 
powerfuL of aU the princes who mled in Spain« Hk 
court was the haJdng-pIice af traveUcrt^ the rendezvous 


1069 A.Dp) 
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of pøetSj the point to wkidi al] hops wcra directed, and 
thc haunt of men of talent*" * Mu^amtd bimsclf was a 

l>oct of rare distinetion. ^*Hc IcfL” savs Ibn 

Mtf'tUiiia qf _ ^ ~ J 

^ ^ 5 cxia* ^ same nieces of verre beauti^ ss the bud 

wben it opens to disdoK the flower; and Jiad tbe 
like been composed by persons who made of poetry a pro¬ 
fession and a merchandise, chey woidd still have been con- 
sidered charmin^f admlrable^ and singulariy original.” ^ 
Nunxberless anocdotcs arc told of Mu^camid’s Jiucurious lifc 


at Seville: his rvening ram bles along the banks of the 
Guadalquivir p his parties of plcaaure; his adventures when 
he sallicd forth m disguise, accompanlcd by hb Vizierj the 
poet Ibn ^Ammir, into tbe streets of the sleeping city; and 
hb passion for the slave^girl I^ticnid, commonly known as 


Rumaykiyya, whom be loved 
devotion. 


aJl his life witb constant 


Meanwhile^ bowever, a terrible catastropbc was approach- 
ing, The causcs which led up lo it arc tclated by Ihn 
Khallikin as foliows 3:— 


" At that time Alphon^ VI, the son of Ferdinand, the sovercign 
ol Castile and ting of the Spanisb Franks, had become so powerful 

Ihal Ihc pelty MosEem prrnccs wtro obliged to majke 
PCMC with hJm and pay hinv tribuUi, Mu^tamid Ibq 
'^Abbild wpassed all the rest in greatnesa of power 
and eatedi of empire, yet he also paid tribuic to Alphcmso. Af ler 
capluring Toledo (May ag, 1085 a.d.) the Christian monarch scot 
him a thrcatcnlng message witb the demand that he shouJd sar- 
render his forlresaes i oa whicb condition hc might retain the open 
country as his owo. Thesc words provoked Mu^huuid to such a 
degree ihat he struck the aenbassador ond put to death aU those 
who accompaoLed him. ■ Alpbonso, who was marcfiing on Cordova, 

* Ibn Khallifcin, ; I>c Siane'A translatEoUr voL U1 p, 

" Ibn Khallik^, £oc cit 

i t«- rit* p. 189. Fer Ibe aske of dearæsa I have aliglitly abridged 
BEui qUierwi^ remodehed De Stane's translation gf tht& pauasc, 

* A soincwhat dEfferent venutmi pf tbcw events is given by Dnry, 
Hisiffire des åfustilmafis sfEspa^tu^ vol. p, 13^ 
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□o sooncr receiTcd intelligencfl of this event than he returned to 
ToJedo iQ order ta provide machioes for the $tegc of Se ville. When 
the Shaykhs and doctar? of Islam were lafoniicd uf this project 
they assembLed and sald; ' Behold how the Moslem cities fad into 


the hånds of Ihe Fraolc$ whÉlst Oor sovereJgos are engaged ut v^f arc 
again-st tach olher I If thing^ continue in this statc the 
wid subdue tho entire country.* They tlicn wcot to the Cadi (cf 
CordovaX ^A&dultah b. Mu|;iammad b. Adham, and cpofeired wilb 
bim OD the disasters which had befaJlen the Mosleins and on tho 
means bj which they ojighl bc remed ted. Every person had some- 
thing to but it was fioally resolvrd that they shoaM write lo 
Abki Ya^qub Yiisaf b. Tåshifkip the kiug of the if^ and 
soverdgn of Morocco, imploring tus assistance. The Cadi Ihcu 
waited on hfu'tamid, and infomied him of what had passed. 
Mu^eamid ooneurred with them on tbo expediency of such an 
appticaiioo, and told the Cadi to bear the me^ge himself to 
Yiisuf b, Tishifin. A canference took place at Ceuta. Ydiitif 
recoUed from the city of Morocco the troops wbich he had lefl 
therc, and when all iwere mustered he sent Ih em across to Spaiti^ 
and followed with a body of 10,000 men. Mn^twnid^ who had alao 
asscmbkd an amoy, wenl to meet him j and the Moslem^ on 
bearing the news, haateued from cvcry prcvlnct for the purpose of 
combabng the inhdeb. Ålphonso, who was then at Toledo, took 
the held with 40,000 horscp exclusive of other troops wiiich came to 
jjom him. He wroto a long and ihrtatcning letter to Yfisuf b. 
Tashifln^ who biscribed on Ihc back of it theso wordst * Whai urHi 


kappen tkou shaU see f ' and retorned iL On reading the answer 
Alpbonso ms filled wilh apprehension, and observed t hat thh was a 


man of resolution. The two armtes met at ZalLdqa^ 
oear Badajoz. The Moslcms gained the victory, and 
AJphonso hed with a few other^^ after witnessing the 
complets destmetion of his army« This year was 
adopted in Spain as the oonamencenicnt nf a new era> and was 
called the ycar of Zalluqa.** 


Mu^mfd soon perceived chat he hati “ dug his own grave ” 
—CO quoic the woreb used by himseJf a few years afterwards — 
when hcsonghc aid from the perAdbus AJmoravide. Ydsuf 

* The term éHHl^itkIhamHm^ which means literaJly "wearen of the 
tithdm * (a vdj coveclng rbe lower part of the face), is appUod lo the 
Berber thbes oE the apitiara, the ^OhOallcd Almoravido (fiJ!-JfMrd 6 t/ 4 »J, 
who li ihii time ruled over Nodhem Afri{:a« 
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could not but con trast thc bcaucj^ Hcbes, and magntficcnt 
ncsources of Spum wich thc barren deserts and rude civilisation 
of Africa. He was not contenc to admfne at a distance ihe 
cnchajiting view whicJi had been dangled before bim. In 
the following ycar hc rcturncd to Spam and tcxiic posses^ion 
of Granada« He next proceeded to pick a quarrd wlth 
Mu^cauiid. The Berber army latd siege to Se villet and 
althougb Mu^tamid display cd the utmost bravery, he was 

unablc to prevent thc ^1 of his capitai (Septem^ 
4i ber, logi The unfbrtunate pnnce was 

thrown in to chains and transpor ted to Morocco. 
Yijsuf spared his life, but fcept him a prisener at Agbroit, 
wherc he dfed in 1095 a.d. During his caprivity bc 
bcwailed m touching poems the mtsery of hb State, thc 
SLLfieruigs which he and his fkmily had to endurc, and the 
tragic doom which suddcnly deprived hicn of friends, fortune, 
and power. ^ Every onc loves Mu*tamid," wrote an historian 
of the thirteenth century, " every one pitics him, and even now 
he b lamented."* Hc deserved no less, fbr, as Dos^y remarksj 
hc was "±e last Spanish-born Idng [If rm 

wbo rq>fcscn[cd worthily^ nay, briliianUyj a nationality and 
cuiture which suceutobed, or bardy survived, under thc 
dominion of barbarian invaders*”" 

The Age of the Tyrants, to borrow from Greek history a 
designation which wcJJ describes the character of this period, 

ytelds to no other in Literary and scicnttlic 
renown. Pocery was culrivated at every Anda- 
lusiao oourt- If Sevitle could point with just pride to 
Mu^tamid and his Viztcr, Ibn ‘Ammir, Cordova clauned a 
second pair aJmost cquaEy illustrious—Ibn Zaydtin {1003- 
1071 A.D.) and WaJlid^a daughter of the Umayyad Caliph 
al-Mustakfi. Ibn 2 ^ydfin entered upon a polirical earecr 
and became the conjidcndal agent of Ibn Jahwar, thc chicf 

• Itnn 'J-Abbir {Do^p Loa dt Abbadtdu^ VqL Up p- 
' Eittuirt MassdmAtu ifvol* Iv, p, 


rbfi Zaydiio. 


ib:^ za ydOn 
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magistratc of Cordova, but hc fcll into dUgracc^ pnobahly on 
accounc of bb Y-ovn for chc beaotiful and talent ed priiicess^ 
wha in^pired tbose tender mclDdies which have caused the 
poet^s European biographer« ta link hiA name with XibulLus 
and Petiarch, In thc hope of seeing hcTj altbough he durst 
not show himscir opeitly, he Iingered m ai-Zafird| tbe royal 
suburb of Cordova built by ^Abdu ^-^Rabinån IIL At Last, 
after many wanderings, bc found a home at Kcvillc, whcre he 
was cordially rcceived by who treated him as an 

indcnace ffiend and bcstowcd on hJm the title of Dhu 

iT^ 

. Tbe following rerses, whicb he addrcssed 
to Wailida, depict the lovcly scenery of al-Zahrd and cnay 
$erye to iliu^tratc tbe deep feellng for nature whicb, as bas 
been said, la characteristk of Spanisb-Arabian poetry in 
gentraL* 


^To-day nty longiTig thooghts recall tbee here; 
The landscape glitters, and tho sky is clear- 
So fcebly breatbes tfae gentie zephyr's 
In pily of my grief Lt seems to faU. 

Tbe siivery fouctains langh, as from a g^fa 
Fair throat a broken oecklace sbeds its pwarlsL 
Oh, 'tis a day Uke those of onr sweet prime, 
When, stealipg pleasures from indulgeut Time, 
We played midst fiawcis of eyc-bewitching bqep 
That beat thdr heads benta^ tbe dmps of dew» 
Alas^ they see me now bereaved of slecp j 
They abiu-c my passion and with me tbey wecp+ 
Here Ln her simny bauiit the rose blooms bright, 
^ Adding new iustre to Anrom's light *, 

And wqkéd by moming beams. yet languid still« 
The civat lotus do tb hia per f urne ^apill. 


* r.t, ^holder of the two diners hip* ' —tfaat of tbo sward and thaL of 
thc pciL. See De Slane's tranalatioa ot Iba Khallilori, vol. in, p. 

n. I 

■ The Arabic tcit of tbij paem, whicb Occers ia thc Qaid'utu 'l-^*Iqydn 
of Ibn Khai^^ will be fotuid oo pp. ^4-15 ol Weyefs'i Spe^iimzm aiUcum 
txhihfns Ibft Khacamz dt Ibn Ztidourno (Lej^dent 31}. 
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All stm m me the mett^ory ai thal fire 
Which ia my lortured brcosl will ne'er cipire, 
death comc ore we partcd, it had bwn 
The best of all days in the world^ I weco; 

And this poor hea^ wbere thon årt every^thing, 
Would not bt flultering now on pas$ioii*s wing. 
Ah, might the xephyr ws/t me Lenderly, 

Worn om with anguisli as I to ihec I 
O treasurc mine, if laver e'cr possossed 
A trcasure I O thoa deatcsf, que 4 ;[iiiest I 
Once, onc*, wc paid the dobt of Jove complcLc 
And nn an cqual race wilh cager fcct, 

How tmc, how blamelcss was the Jovo I borc^ 
Thoa hast forgottcn ; but 1 itUI adom I 


The greatiest jchotar and the most original' genius of 
Moslcm Spain is Abu Muhaminad ‘Alf Ibti Haam, wjio 

n»ti^ T Cor<Jova in 994 A.n/ He came 

[o»r^A.iL> <»'a ‘Renegade' &mUy, but hc was so far froio 

honauring hfe Christian ancestors that he prctendcd 
n> trace his descent to a Persian fVeedman of Ya^ld L Abf 
Su^ån, a brocher of the first Umayyad Caliph, Mu'awjya; 
Md his contempt for Christiania was in proportion to his 
fanatica] zeal on behalf of Isbm. His fether, Ahmad, bad 
fiUed the Office of Vibrer under Man$ur Ibn Abl ‘Amir, and 
Ibii Hazm himsclf plunged ardently into politics as a client— 
through his felse pedigree—of the Umayyad House, to wbich 
hc was devotedly actached. Before the age of thirty he 
■bccamc prioic minister of ‘Abdu 'l-Rahmin V (1023^- 
1024 A.D,), but on the låU of the Umayyad Government 
he retired from public life and g^vc himsclf wholjy to h'teni- 
ture. Ibn Bashkuwil, author of a well-known btograpbical 
dictiona^ of Spanish cclehritics entiticd fi aihbåri 

d immaå *l-Andahit, speaks oF him in these tci ms : “ Of all 
the nativcs of Spain Ibn ^azm was the most eminent by 
the umversality and the depth of his leaming in the sdenc« 
cultivated by the Moslems ; add to thi h« 

acipiaintance with the ArabiC longue, and his vast abilitjes 
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as an elegant writcr, a poet, a biographcr, and an histonan ; 
his son possessed about 400 voLumes^ containing ncarljr SOjOOo 
ieaves, which Jbn ^azm had compesed and written 
It b rccorded that hc said^ ** My only desirc tn seefemg 
knowledgc was to atiain a high scfentiiic rank in this world 
and the Hc got littlc cncDuragcmcnc froEii his con- 

icmpotancs, The mere faet that he bclanged to the 
^hirite school qf theology would not have matiered, but 
che caustic stylt m whteh he attacked the most venerable 
rcLigious autliorides of Islam ajoused such bitter hostdity that 
hc was virtiialJy excommijnicated by the orthodox divines. 
People were warned igaJnst having anythjng to do with 
I, and at SeviJk his wridngs wert solemnly committed 
to the dames* On this occasion hc is said to have 
remar hed— 


The pApizr yo may htirOp but whal the paper holds 
Ye cannot bum: 'tis safe vrithio my hreast: wherc i 
Remove, it goes wilh tnep ahgbts when I aJight, 

And ID my tomh wiU lie."* 


After bdng cxpellcd from seveial provmees of Spain^ Ibn 
Hazm wilhdrew to a villagc, of which he was the owHcr, and 

Ws death. Of bis numerous 
Md writings only a few have cscaped dcstrucdonj but 
fortunatcly we possess ihc most vaiuable of them 
al4 tbe *Boolt of Rdigions and Scecs^ 

which was reoentJy pHntcd in Cairo for the 
fifSt time* This work treats ld controverual fasbion (r) of 
the non-Mubammadan religious systems^ cspecfally Judaisra, 
Christianity^ and Zoro^trianispL, and (i) of Islam and its 
dogmas, which arc of course regarded from the ^åhirite 

* Cital by fbn Khallikan ia liia arbde ob tbu ^azjq (De SJanc'g irauMla- 
bofip voLii, p. 26li}, 

^ Haqqaii. voL i, p, 311^ L ai. 1 Maqqa:rf, ioc. p, 513, L 

1 S(w p. 3^1, naio 
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standpoint, and of tbe fodr principal Muhammadaii sects, vi®^ 
the Mu'taiilitw, the Murjites, thc Shl^ites, and the Khiri- 
jitfi- The author CDaintajns that chese sccts owed thcir ri^ 

to ihe PenianSy who souglit ihus to rcvcjigc ilicmsclves 
upon victorioiu IsLim,* 

The fellowing are some of the most dlstingijished Spanish 
writersof thisepoch : the historian,|A bii Marwin I bn ^ayyin 

Cordova(t 1075 Jt-O.), whose chieT srorks are a 

colossal history of Spain in sixty volumes entiilcd 
«l-MsttH and a stnailer chronicle {ai-Muiftabh)^ 
both of which appear tn have been aJmo&t cntiriely 
Instj" the jurisconstilt and poet, Abu ’l-WaUd aJ-Bijl 
{t lOSi A-n,) j the traditJonlst Yusuf Ibn *Abd al-Barr 
(+ 1071 A.D.); and the geognpher al-Bakri^ a native of 
Cordova, whe« he died in 109+ a d. Ftnally, mention 
should be made of the (åmous Jews, Solomon Ibn Gabimt 
(Avicebron) and Samuel Ha-Lcvi The former, who 

bom at Makp about 1010 a,d., wrote two philosophical 
Works in Arabi c, and his Fons Fitat played an important 
part in the development of med i* val scholasric ism. Samuel 

Bwnnrt Ki T.rri. Viaier to Bddt% the iovereign of 

Granada (1038-107^ a.d,). In their admira- 
tion of his exQUordinary accomp] ish mente tJie Atahs all but 
foTgot Chat hc was a Jew and a prince {Naghid) in Ismel.S 
Samuel, on his part, when he wrote letters of State, did not 
scmpic to employ the usuat Mubammadan form ti las, ‘»Praisc 
to Ailah 1 " ** May Allah bles« our Prophet Muh^mmad J *' 


' CMlenU of the KSidim ’l-MiUa are fnjjy sanunanned 

^ Da*T tn the Lcyden Catalegue, vol. fv, pp. 330-337. Cf. alu Z»r 

»d'e-AiM, by israd FriedUe«ler io 

tbe N^idik£:^F^psUcknft (Gietscn^ i, p. » 6 ^ sqq, 

- So far a I am awart, the rtpgrt that copics are pr«erv*d fa ihe irreal 
inowiue at Tunta haa nol been conBnned. 

* Kis Anil^ nimic ts [sma^l b. Naghdala. 6 ee Uw [ntrmjtwlloo |o 
Doay i od. of fbon l+'^ldhari, 84 , a, l 
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and to ^lonfy Islam quitc in thc manner of m good Moslem. 
He had a perfecr masccry of Hcbrew and Arabic; he knew 
five othcr language^ and was profoundly versed In thc 
Sciences of ihc ancicnt^ pardcularly in asrronomy. With 
all his leaming hc was z supple diplomat and a man of thc 
world. Yct hc aJways preserved a dignihcd and unassuming 
demcanour^ although in his days (according to Ibnn ’l-^Idhar^ 
thc Jcws made themselves powcrful and bebaved arrogantly 
towaids thc Moslems.” * 


Dnring thc whoJc of the twclfth, and well into thc lirst 
half of the thirtccnth, century Spain was rulcd by two 
African dynastifes, the Almomvldcs and the AJmohade^ 
which originated, as their names denotCf In the religipus 
hinaticism of thc Berber tribes of thc Sahara^J The rise 
of thc Almonvidcs b rcEated by Ibnu 'l-AchXr ås follows 


this Ycar (448 A,H.5=io5e **0.) wm the beglcjuDg of the 
power of thc åfuUiikikjitHunu^ These were a namber of tribes 

descended ftoiit Bimyarj af which thc most consldcr- 

jUDmlte able wcTc Larntdcar Jadalar and ^ Now in 

thc abovo-incotioiifi^ ycar a man of Jaddla, n^cd 
jawhar, set crat for Afdca* m his vny lo the FUgrimage> for hc 
lovod rcligton and tbe people thereof. At Qajrawdn be feli in 
with a certUD divine—Abd ^Imrdn al^Fasf, as Is generally aup- 
posed—and « company of persons who wcrc stadying theology 
under him. Jawhar was mach pleascd witb wbat hc saw cf Ihcir 
piely, and on bis return from Uccca hc bcggcd Abu 'Immn to 
send back wiih him to tbe desert a teacher who shotiJd instract 
tbe ignorant Berbers iu thc laws of [slam. So Abu ‘Imrin sent 

* An intne^kig nddcc of Swnnd Ha-Levl is given by Dosy in bis 

HisL des JTui. VoL ir, p. 37 sqq. 

* KiSmil of Ibnu 'l-Albirr e*L by Torabefg^ vot p, 425 sqq, The 

fbllqvdnfi noirativc (which bas been condeciied as lar u poseible} diGEers 
in cofue cB9cntial porticulari from tbe aoeounb given by Jbn Khaklun 
^H(itory if ihe Berbtts^ De Slanc's translation, ral, il, p, O4 viq.) and by 
Ibn Abi Zar* (Tomberg^ A nira/cj m iw ^auriiamæ, p^, Joo iqq. af tbe 
Latin vctsionl. C/. A- JUiiUer, J^rr voL jj, p. Oii 

» S« note on p. 4Jj* * l'be province of Tuma 
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witb him 3 inan caJIccl 'Abdullah YiAsle al-KiuAll, who ¥i'as an 
eacccUcnt divtne^ and th<jy jonmeyed tcgeEher until thdy amt ta 
the tritH& of Lamttkia. Tben Jawliar diunounted bi^ c^d^icJ 

and toob hold of th^ bddle of ^AbdulMh bf Ydsio's ciunel, in 
rcvercnce for th-c of Is lam ; ond the men of Lamliina 
approaebM jawhar and gtceted him and qnc^tiODcd bum enn^ 
cemlag his camponion. ' This man/ he rephedj *js the beaner 
af the Siinna cf the Apostle of God: he has oome to t«cb you 
what Is oecessary Ln the religion of fslam/ So Ihey bade tb cm 
both wclcomcp and said lo 'Abdullihp ' TeH us the Jiw of Iiilaoi/ 
and he ocplained it lo them. They answerod, ' As to what yon 
have told m of prayer and aims-giving, that U easy; but wh^n yo« 
sayj He that kiLls shall be kiUcdp and he that steals sbalJ have his 
h;iod cut offp and he thal commits adullery siiali bc fia^ed or 
atciocd^" that is an ordinance which we will not fay upon oot- 
selves. Segonc clsewhere T . ^ , And thcy'cattie (o Jad^a, 
Jav?Lar's own tribtp and ^Abduliih called on them and the neigh- 
bouring tribes to ful^ the lawp and some consented while others 
refused Then^ af ler a bmCp ^Abduhab said la his foLLowerSp *Ye 
miis,t l^ght the enenues of tbc Truth, so appoint a cprnmander over 
yoii/ Jawhar answered, 'Thott art onr coniiinabdar/ bul 'Abduiidh 
deoLared Ihat hc was only a missianaiyf and on hh adince the 
command was o^ered to AbtS Bakr K 'GJOar, the chief af Lamtuna^ 
a man of great authority stud induencef Having prcvaiJed tipon 
him to aot as leader^ ^Abdolldh began to preach a holy waTp and 
gave hia adherenls ibe namc of Almotravides (tf^ÆfurdjfrjYunJi"* 


The Httle cotnmunity rapi d ly incrcascd in numhers and 
power, Yijsaf b. T^hifuij wha succccded to the command 

in 1069 A.D^ founded the city of Morocco^ and 
fram this centre made new conquests in cvcjy 
dircction^ SO that cre long the Almoravides ruled 
over the whole of Nonh-West Africa from Senegal to 
Algerii We have already scen how Yusuf was invited by 


Tbi Alfsonvlilf 
Cntpira 


■ AfuTdbif U Utcrally''ooe who liv« In a ribét,' f.e., a guajdhoose or 
EniHtuy post on the frontier. Sneh bTiildmgfl were often oocopiedt in 
additiofl to the girriiion proper, by indivldnatfr tvha, from peoos motives^ 
wished to take pirt in Ibe hnly ww (fiMJj agaimt the onbellevcm, The 
word munfthcrcforCp gradculty got an ciciusively religious signifiea- 
Uon^ ^devotec* nr 'sakil,' wbich appcM ln its moderti ^rvmx ntarabmi. 
Aa apptied to tbc original AJ rnoravides, it still rcLuna 3 dialinctly luililary 
llaVDitr- 
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the ^Abbddids to Iczd an amij in ta Spain^ how hc dcfcaCfrcl 
Alphonso VI at Zalliqa and, remrnmg a (cw ycars btcr, 
this nme not as an aJty but as a conqueror^ toak posscssian of 
Granada and Seviltc. The rest of Moblcni Spain was snbdued 
without mueh rroubte : laity and clergy alike baited in tho 
Berber monarch a zcalous reformer of the Faiih and a mighty 
bulwark against Lts Chrisrian enemies^ The hopeful prospcct 
was nor tealised* Spanish civilisation enervated the Berbers^ 
but did not reiinc them. Under the narrow bigotry of Ydsuf 
and his successors free thought became impossiblcy ctilture and 
science faded away. Meanwhde the country was aiUrcied by 
faminc, brigandage, and al] the disorders of a feeble and ccmipt 
administratioiu 


The empire of the Almoravidcs passed mio the hånds of 
another African dynastj^ the Almohades.^ Thcir fbundcj^ 

Muhammad Ibn T umart, was a nadve of the moun- 
tainous distnet of SiSs whicb lics to the soutb- 


JSd 


west of Morocco. When a youth he made the Pilgnmage to 
Mecca (about t xoS A^Or)^ and also visited Baghdåd, where hc 
studied in the Niyilmiyya College and h said to have met 
the celebrated Ghazilf. Hc retiimed home with his head 
full of theology and ambidous scheines. We need not dwell 
upon his career from this point undl hc hnally procbiaicd 
hitnsdf as the Mahdf (iiai a.i>.), nor describe the iamiliar 
nicthods—some of them disreputable enough—by w^hich he 
mdueed the Berbers to believe in him^ His doctrinesi, how- 
ever^ may bc hriefly stated* "In tnosi quesdans," says onc 
of his bjographers.,* “ he followed the system of Abu ’I-Hasan 
al-Asb^t, but he agreed witb the Mu^tazilitcs in tbeir denlal 
of the Di Vine Aiidbutcs and in a few matters besides ; an d he 


* See Gtildrilier't artjcle MflifTialiin W AVtfirfins dtt 
bmrgatns in N^rdafiihz vqI. 41, p. 30 sqq,), 

■ 'Abrfa HisUfry c/ ikc cd. hy Dorj, p 13S 

L I aqq. 
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was at hcart somcwhat mcLincd to ShJ^iD, althoiigb hc gave tt 
no countenance in public.” * The gist of hb ceacbtng is indi- 
cated by die namc J^uvjahhid (Unitarian)} which he bestowed 
OR bimself, and which his successor adopted as thd.r dynasdc 
dde,» Ibn Tåmart empbaslsed the Unlty af God ; in other 
words^ hc dcnounced the ajidiropomorpblc ideas which pre- 
vailed in Western Islam and scrove to replacc theto by a 
piurdy spinh^ centeption of the Deity. To this main 
doctrine he added a second^ that of the InfaUibte Imim 

atid he natiLTally asserted that the 
ImÅm was Mubammad ibn Tdmart, a descendant af *AiI 

b* Ahl TiliL 


On the dcath of the Mahdj a.d.) the tupretne 

command devolved upoti his trusted Lieutenanc, *Ahdii 

^Mu^min, wbo carried on the holy war againsC 


ifi 


Abnoravides wilh growing success^ undl 
115S he “ United the wbole coast from the 
Irontier of £gypt to the Attandc, togethet wSih Moorisb 
Spain, under bis sceptre .*'3 The new dynasty was fiir more 
enlightened and bivaarable to culture than the Almoravides 
had been. Yuauf, tbe son of *Abdu 'UMu^mirij is dtscribed 
as an excellent scbolar^ whosc mind was stored with tbe 
batiles and traditions and history of the Arabs before and 
afier Islam. But be found bis bighest pleasure in the study 
and patronage of philosophy. The great ArisioteliarL, Ibn 
Tufayl, was bis Vizier and court physiclan ; and Ibn Rushd 

Mattering honours bo ih from him and 


(Avciroes) 

from his successorj Ya*qåb al-Man^tlr, who loved to conversc 
witb the philosophcr on scientifre topics, aJtbough in a fit of 
orthodoay he bantshed him for a tiaie .4 This curious mixture 


' The Berbers at Ihi« linie were Snnnitc and anti-Pådmld. 

* Almdhade la the Spaciiftb fcimi of at-ATuu'dA^^j!. 

I LanevPoolc^ Moh&mfnaiian p. ^ 

* l^etiau. Apirfu^i fi rÅi?crtiiUtm^ p, la sqq. 
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of liberalky and intolerance U chaiactcdscic of the AlntohadcSv 
Howcvcr thcy might encouragc spcc ulation in its proper pEace, 
thér Jaw and thcology were cut according co che plain ^ hi ri te 
pateem. “ The Koran and the Traditions of the Prophet—or 
dse the sword 1** is a saying of the last-men doncd ^vereign, 
who aiso revivcd the aiitos-da-fé, which had becm pmhi bited by 
his gnindfacher^ of Milikiteand other obnoxious hooks.* The 
spirit of the Almohadcs is adtuirably redected in Ibn Tufayrs 
famous philosophical romance, named after its hero, Hayj thtt 

^ Alive, son of Awakc," * of nrhith the folloving 
summary is given by Mr Duncan B. Macdonald in his excel¬ 
lent Almiim (p. ^53) 


''In H he conceives two Hånds, the onc inbabited and the otti«' 
not. On the ichabited istand we ha^o convention^ people li ving 

conventlonal lives, and røtrained by a convenHoiial 
fdigieii of revrørds and punishments. Two men therc» 
SaLamia and AsaJ,^ have raised thcmscEvcs to a hlgher 
level of sclf-mle. adapts himself esternaJLy to the popular 

religion and rales the peopte; Asdl^ scelcing ta perfeet himsdf sdll 
furitier in solitudCj goes to the other island. But Ihere he £iids 
a man, l^fayy ibn ^ho has lived alonc front inJaccj and bas 

gradually, by the inmle and nncorniptcd powers of tbc mind^ 
dn’cJoped himself to the highcst pbilosophic level and reached the 
Vision of the Divine. Ho hos passed through all the stages of 
hnowlcdge nntil the universe hes oJear before him^ and notv he 
huds Ibat his philosophy thus rcachcd, without prophet or levcb- 
tiOn, and the pnhfied religion of Asal ar c One and the same. The 
stojy told by Asai of the peoplc of the oLher island sitting io 
dailmess stlrs his souh snd he goes fodb to them as a missioitary. 
Bul hc soon Icams tbat the method of itubammad was the true onc 


a paåsqg^; fram 'Abdu l'Wiljld's Håi^ry il/ tht dtmokmta [p, MI, 

t ig sijq.lt wludi k tianslatcd m Gii^lltihcr^s p. 174. 

■ The Arahic teat, with a Latin version hy £, Pocodtj was pahlished in 
1671, and again in i^^oo, nnder the liLle PkiLfiopkta Autodidaiius. An 
English translation by Simon Ockley appeared In 170&, and bai been 
scTcnd tlmeii reprlnlcd. 

i The true form uf dus name is Ab^, as in Jimi'a telehrated poem. 
C/ Dc BocTi Tht Hhfijry Iranalsited by E. Ri/ 

Janes, p^ 144 - 


29 
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for ttie greal and that by scit^ooos allcgory and 

ooncrete tMcgscould thcy be reachcd and held. Hc rcdr^S to hi^ 
island agaJo to Jive tbti ^liEaiy lif c.** ' 


Of thc writcTB who flourished under the Berber dynasries 
fcw are suffici enely importanc to d^rve mention in a work of 

this kind. The philosophers^ Iiovircver^ stand in 
a dass by themselves. Ibn BAjja (Avempace), 
Ibn Riisbd (Averroes), Ibn and MM b. 

Maymijn (MaJmanides) made their iniluence felt 
far beyond the horders ofSpain : tbey belong, in a sense, to 
Europe« We have noticed elscivhere the great mysdC} 
Muhyi n-Dfn Ibnu ^l-’AraW (fi^O a.d.); his Mow- 
lownsman, Ibn Sab^fn a thinker of the same 

type, wrote letters on philosophical subjects to Frederick II of 
Hohenstaufen^ VduabLc worEcs on the litcrary history ofSpain 
were camposed by Ibn Khaqin 113-^ a.d.), Ibn Bas^dm 
(t M47 Ibn B^bkowil (f T1S3 a.d.). The 

geogmphef Idrfsi (+ 1154 a.d.) vras born at Ceuta, studied 
at Cordova, and found a patron in tbc Sicilian Enobarch, 
Roger U; Ibn Juhayr pubLished an interesting account of 
bis pilgnmage from Granada to Mecca and of his joiimej 
back to Granada during the years iiS3-it£5 a.d. j Ibn 
Zuhr {Avenw>ar), who becamc a Vi^cr under the AI monivides, 
was the first of a whole family of cm ment physitians; and 
Ibnu ' 1 -Bayiir of MaJaga (t 1248 A-m}, after visid ng Egyptj 
Grcece, and Asia Mmor m order to extend his knowledgc of 
botany, compiled a Matcrfa Mediea, whicb hc dcdlcated: 10 the 
Sultan of Egypt, Malik aI-K±miL 


Wc have now taken a rapid survey of tbc Moslem empire 
in Spain from tis rise in tbc eightb century of onr eta down 

ii«ci7BDpa4 Qi åz.y^ of dic Almohades, whicb saw 

Christian arms everywhere triumphant. By 

1230' A.o, the Almohades had been driven out of 
the peninsulft, although they contmued to rule Africa for abdut 
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forty ycars after this dit«. Amidst thc gencrai wreck on« 
spot rcdiiincd wh«r« thc Moors could find shelter. This Wis 

Hcrc, in 1231 A.D+^ Muhanimad Ibnu M-A(jrOar 
assuTncd che proud title of * Conqucror by Gracc of God ^ 
{GhéHi and foundcd thc Na^rid dyjiasiy, whioh held die 

Christians at bay during two centuries and a half^ 
That thc Jicilc Moslem kmgdoin stirvivcd so long 
was not duc to tts own str«ngth, but rather 10 irs 
almost iinprcgnablc situation and to di« dJssensions of thc 
victors, The latest bioom of Arabic cultur« in Europe 

renewedj if it did not equal, thc glorie us memories of 
Cordova and Scville. In this period arosc thc world^ 
renowned Athambra, j*!*#, * tb« Red Palacc * (al-^amri) of 
the Na^d ktngs> and many otber superb monuments of which 
tb« ruins ai*e still visible. .Wc must not, however, bc led 
away into a digression even upon sucb a fasdnating subject 
as Moorish archtteenir«. Our information concerning litcrary 
matters is scanticr than it might have been, on account of the 
vaudalism praettsed by tb« Christians wben they took Granada. 
It is no dubious legend (likc tbc reputed buming of thc 
Alexatidrian Library by order of tbcCaiiph ^Umar),* but a wclU 
asccrtained feet that the rutbless Arch bishop Ximcncz made a 
bonfire of all thc Arabic manuscripts on which he could lay 
his bands. H« wished to annihilate the record qf seven 
centuries of Muhaoimadan culturc in a singJ« day. 

The names of Ibnu 'l-ICha|lb and Ibn Khalddn represent 
the highest litcraiy accomplishment and hlstorical comprehen- 
slon of which this age was capable. The Latter, indced, has 
no parallel among Oriental historians, 

Lisdnu ’l-Din Ihnu U-Khafib» pbycd a great £gurc in thc 


^ Jurji Zayd^p N di:spo8ed ta regard Lhe story as being uut 

wilhout fQiifidatiotL. &ce his inlérestiug djscus?ioo of tbe evidcnce io hin 
Ta'rfAhu V- rdfrrd4J4]tH hMsMmj f Hlslocy of lajamic Civitisalion '% 

Part IH, pp.40M^- 

■ The lUe of Ihau 'L-Khatib has been wrilten by his frlciid and conlcm- 
poraiy, 1 bn KhaTdun {Hist e/ the Btrhtrs^ tr^slated hy Dc S1ane+ vol. i¥+ 
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politics of hb time, and hb w«er afiords a coASpicuous 
cxatnplc of the Intimate way in which Moslem poetty and 
literature arc Connccted with public life^ ^ The Arabs did 
not sharc the opinion wtJcly spread nowadays, that poctical 
taiene AoLirislies best in secluslon "from the tumult of the 
World, or thai it dims the dearness of vision which is required 
fqr the conduct of public alTairs. On the contrarv, thclr 
pnnees entnistcd the chief ofEccs of State to poets, and poetiy 
often served as a meaiis to obtain more brilliant results than 

diplomatic notes could haveprocured/' ^ A young 

^l-Khaiib^ who had mastéred the 
entirc ficld of belIcs-lcttrcs^ wbo improvised odes 
and rhyming epistles with incomparable elegance and fadli ty^ 
was marked out to be the favourite of kings. He becaene 
Vizicr at the Na^rid court, a position which hc held, with one 
brief interval of disgrace, untll 1371 a.o., when the intrigues 
of his enemics forced him to flec from Gmnada. Hc sought 
refilge at Fez, and was honourably rcceivcd by the reigning 
Sultan, ‘Abdu ^-*Az^z but on the acces^on of Abu ^l-*Abbis 
in 1374 A-n- theexiled minister was incarcented and broughtto 
tnal on the charge of heresy ^Vhile the jnquisition 

was procceding a lanaticaJ mob brofce into the and 

murdcred him, MaqqaH rclates that Ibnu ^I-Khatib suifered 
from insomnia, and tliat most of his works were composed 
during the night, for which rea^n he got the nicknamc of 
Dhu W-^Umrayrt^ or *The man of two li ves.'* He was 
a proliiic writtr in various branches of lUerature, but, like so 
many of his Country men, he exccllcd in History^ His mono- 
graphs on the soverdgns and savants of Granada (one of 
which includes an autobiography) suppLy mteresting details 
conceming tb« obscure period. 

p. joo sqq.jp antl formå Ihe main subjcct of åTa^qaj-ri Najhu 
(trolB^ iii and iv of tbe fiqiaq edition). 

^ Schade, «#., voL p. 313 seci. 

■ Cited in the Skndkatdlu "{-Dhahabf a MSm in my callceiiun. 
y.^f J^HS. for P- and for 190^^, p, 757^ 
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Some apology oaay be thcmght nec^sary for phcin^ Ibn 
Kbuidun, the grcatcst htstoncal thinkcr of m Lhc 

present chnpcer, as eboMgb he were a Spaniard 
(t e^ther by birth or resi denet« He descended^ it 

b true^ from n fbniily, the Band KhaJdiln, wbich 
had hng heen settkd in Spain, firat at Carmona and after- 
wards ae Sevilte^ but Ehey migrated lo Africa about the 
middlc of the thirtecncli century^ and Ibn Khalddn was bom 
at Tnnis. Nearly the whøh of his life* moreover^ was passed 
in Africa—a circnmstance due rather to accident chan to 
prediicedon ^ for m 1362 A.D. he entered the service of the 
Sultan of Granada, Abu ^AbdalUh Ibnu 'J-Ahmar, and wotild 
probably have made that city his home had not the jcalpusy of 
his former fricnd, the Vl^ier Ibnu ^i-tZhap'bp declded biin to 
leave Spain bchind. We cannoc give a[iy account of the 
agltaced and evenrful career which he ended, as Cadi of 
Cairo, tn 1406 Ibn KholJiin Lived with state&nven and 

kmgs ! he was an ambossador to the eourt of Pedro of Costile, 
and an honoured guest of the mighty Tamcrlant The 
results of hb ripe cxpericnce are marvdlpusLy displayed in 
the Prolegomena whicb forms the first volumc 

of a buge general bbeory encitled the Kitå^a Book of 

Exampies *).* He blmsdr has stated hb idea of the histjorian*s 
funetion in the following words 

_ “ Know that the true purposo of history is to tnako us aoquainted 
with human society^ wjlh ibe civilisation ol tlie u*orldp 
rtui Kbaid^ H 1^ nalural pheumnena« sach as »vage Hfe* thu 
* majinersjattachmcnl lo the facnily and the tribe, the 

various kinds of Superiodty which One people gains 
over atiother, ihe kiogdonis and diverse dymsties which arise 
Ln this way, ihe diøercut trades and laborkiiis ooeupations ta> 


* The Arablc teat of lhc Ptolofiomctia haa been pnhllshcd by Qnitr«^ 
mere in ct txtraiis des munusinti tU Jn Jmpértafe^ 

toIs, i£-iS> and at Bejnmt i6®6p ind ipooj, A French translation 
by De Sianc appcaicd in iVat. d Extraiiif voh* 1^21^, 
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whlcK meo dflvoto themselves m Ofder to earti their liveliliood* 
the Sciences aod in finc^ aJt the JttiTiifold conditions which 
jiatiinilly occtir m tbc development ef civUisation." ^ 

[lin KluIdAn argues th^t Hiscory, thus conceived, issubject 
!0 universal lawsj and m these Uws he Éntb tbe only sure 
critenon of bistorical truth. 


"The rule for dislidg^shing what is true from wbat is false in 
hislory is based cm its possibility or Lmpassibtli^ i tbat Is to 

say. we miist examine hiioctan society (civillsaticm) 


Hil_ 

^nd discriminate between the charactemtfcs which 
arc esseniial and inherent la its nature and thoso 


which are accidental and ueed not be laten inlo accountp 
recognising further tbose which cannot possibly bclong to iL If 
we do this we have a nile for separating historjeal truth from error 
by oieans of a dvmonstiative melhod that admits cf no doubt. » , ^ 

U is a genuine tonchstonc whereby historians may verify whatever 
theyreUte,"* 


Hcrc^ indced, the writer claims too mueh, and it must be 
aUowed that hc occa^onalljr appHcd his pnnciplcsiji a pedande 
fåshion, and was led by pnrcly a prtsri considentians to con- 
clusions which m not always so warran table as be bclicvccL 


This is a very tri ding matter in comparison with the valne 
and originalky of the principlcs themselves. Ibn Xhalddn 
asserts, with juscice^ dut be has discovemd a new mcchod of 
writing history, No Moslem bad ever [alcen a view at once 
so cotnprehensive and so philosophicaJ i none had attempted 
to trace the deeply bidden causcs qf events^ to expose rhe 
moral and spmcijal forces at work beneatb the suriaee, or tq 
divmc tbc immutable Uws of national progress and decay« 
Ibn Xhaiddn owed little to bis predecessors, although hc 
menrions some qf them with rcspcct* He atood fir above 
h« agCj and his own country men have admired ratber than 
foliowed hirti. His intelicctuai ^ descendants arc the great 

^ Muqaddima [Beymjit ed. of 19MJ. p. 33, h 5 aqq. . PtDiegomena tmns- 
la.ffd by Do Slaue^ vdt« i, p, 71, 

■ Muqaddima, p. 37,1. 4 fr* foert Dc Shnc'i iraasbtion, tdL i, p. 77. 
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Ricdlzval and modem hLåCori2ii& of £urope — Machu^dU and 
Vido and Gibbon, 


It h worth while to ^kctcli bKcdy the peduLiar theory of 
hiscorical dcvclopmcnt whicli Ibn Khaldtlbi puts rorward in 
. _ , bis Prolegomena—a tiieory founded on the study 

Ibfi IQaUflufi i ^ I + I ^ 

or actual condidons and events citlier past or 

loricai ml jU«l ^ ^ ' 

passing bePorc his eycs»‘ Hc wns sc/uck, in the 
firsc ptace^ with the physicai ^cc chac in almcst evciy part of 
ihe Muhammadan Empire great wastes of sand or stony 
platcaux, and and incapablc of tiUagCj wedge themselves 
between fertile domains of cukiTrated land, The fbimer 
were inhabited from time immemonal by nomad tribes^ the 
latter by an agriculmra] or indnstriai population ^ and we have 
seen, in che case of Arabla, that cities like Mecca and i^ira 
carHcd on a tivcly intercoursc wiih the Bedouins and exerted 
a civilising inAuence upon thtm. In Afnca tbe same contrasr 
was strongly markedi It is no vvonderf therefore, that Ibn 
KJiaJdtin divided ihc wholc of mankind into two classes— 
Nomads and Citizens^ The nomadic life naturally precedes 
and produc^ the other. Its characterispes arc simpBcity and 
purity of mannera^ waiLike spirit^ ajid| above ail, a loyal 
devocion to the interesta of the fiunily and the tribc. As 
the nomads become more civilised they settie down, form 
States, and make conquests. They have noiv rcached tbeir 
bighest developmenr. Comipted by luxury, and losing the 
virtues which raised tb em to power, they are soon swept away 
by a ruder people, Such, in bare outlmc, is tbc course of 
history as Ibn iChalddn regards it; but we must try to give 
our readers some further account of the philosophical ideas 


^ Von KTcmer has dJfcesiKd tbn Khaldun^is Ideu mare fntly khan ii 
possFble hener in an »ulniiratily lympatheKc artide, Ibn Ck^dun und 
Cttfiur^ésihtchis tUr tslamiichen flndte^ eonlribuléd to the Sitr. dtr Kais^ 
itJtttiJ. dur WiwHS€hafifn, voL oj (Vietiita, 1 proiEted by cnajij 

of his obKfvationB, aod doire lo malce the warmeat oeknowiodfmect of 
eny deht to hiin in this as in ccHintJcss other initanccs. 
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iindcrlying hh cpnception* He discems^ in thc IlfiG of cnbes 
and nations alike, two dominant fortes which mould thcLr 
destin Vh. The primitive and Cardinal force hc calU 
ihc element in »ocierj^^ tbc feeling which on i tes 

members of the same family^ tribe, nation, or empire, and 
which in its widest acceptation ts cquivalent to the modem 
term^ ParriotEsm. It springs up and cspecially Bounsties 
among nomad pcoplcs^ wherc ihe insdnet of self-prcscivacion 
awakcns a Iccen sense of kinship and drives men to make 
tomman cause wilh caeh other^ This ^a^a&iyya is the vital 
energy of States: by it they fise and grow; as ii weakens 
they declinc 5 and its decay is the signal for their fåll^ The 
setond of the forces referred to is Religion. Ibn Khaldun 
hardly ascribes to rctigion so mueh iiiduence as we might 
have Mpected from a Mosiezru He recogniscs, however, that 
it may bc the only means of prod uting that solidarity without 
wbich no State can exist« Thus in the twenty-seventh 
cbapter of bis Afuqatiilima hc lays down the proposition that 


^theArabsare incapable of founding an empire iinless they 
arc imbued with rcligious cntbiistasm by a prophet or a saint«^ 


In History hc sccs an endlcss cyclc of progress and 
retrogression, analogous to ihe phenamena of humait Itfe. 
Ktngdoms are born, attain maturity, and dJe withm a de^nite 
period which rarely excccds three generations^ 120 ycais.^ 


During this time they pass through fivc stages of devclopmenc 
and decay,® It is nottwoithy that Ibn (ChaJdun ndmits the 
moral superiority of the Nomads, For him civilisation neces* 
sarily in vol ves corruption and degeneracy* If hc did not 
believe in the gtaduai advance of man kind towards some 
higher goal, his pessimism was justified by the Icssons of 
experience nnd by the mournful plight of the Muliammadan 
World, to which his view was restricied.a 


* Mu^attiUm^ BcyrcHit p. 170 * Dc Sbne'a tmnilationt toL I, 

* Mutiaddima, p. 175 » |>o Slane's traofllatiQq, voL h p* 356 sqq. 

* Alt exceUeni aivpreciation ot Ibn Ehaldm as a identi&c hj^orian will 
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In 1492 A.i>p the bst stronghold of ihc European Arabs 
opened its gate« to Ferdinand and lubelb, and “che Cross 

stipplanted the Crcscent on ihe towers of 

Gtiaadi Granada.^* The vlctor^ ^howed a barbaroiis 
twnui)- was the mare abominablc as \x 

violated their solcmn pledges to repect the rdigjon and 
property of the Mosicms, and as it ucterly revereed che 
tolerant and liberal treatmenc which the Christians of Spasn 
had enjoyed under Mul;taininadan rule. Compclled to choese 
becwccn apætasy and exilc, niany preferred the latter aLterna- 
tJvE. Thosc who recnaincd werc subjected to a icrrible 
pcrwmdon^ until in 1609 a.d., hy order of Philip Hi, the 
Moors were banished ttt tnasu from Spanish soiL 


Spin was not the sole point whence Moslem culture spread 
itseSf over the Chrisciaji bnds» Sidly was conejuered by the 

Aghlabids of TunU early in riie ninth century, 
and although the Island felJ into the hånds of the 
Normans in 1071 A.D., the comt of Palenno 
retaincd a semt-Oricntal character^ Here in the reigti of 
Fredenet 11 of Hohenstauftn (1194—12 50 A^D«) mighE be 
seen “astrologers from Baghdid with long beards and waving 
robes, jevrs who reedved pnncciy salaries as translators of 
Arabic worts, Saracen dancers and dancing-girls, and Moois 
who blew silver trumpets on festal occasions*" * Both 
Frederick himself and bb son Manfred were enchusiastic 
Arabopbiles, and scatidalised Christendom by cheir assumptlon 
of * heathen ^ mannersas well as by the attentioxi which ihey 
devoted CO Moslecn philosophy and science. Under theJr 
auspkes Arabic leirning was communicated to the nejghboiir- 
ing towns of Lower Italy, 

be foimd En Robert Flints H^lvry qf 0 /Toh 1,^ 

pp. 157 - 171 , 

■ Schack, oft. cit^ voL H, p, ist* 
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BEFOite proceeding u> speak of the tcrribl« atastrophe which 
filled ihe wholc of Western Asia with min and desoktinn, 

^ prcliminary remarks concerning 

the general character of the period whfch wc 
stiall briefly survey in this final chapter. It 

forms, ane must admit, a melaneboly coodtalon to a gionous 
hlstoty, The Caliphate, which syinbolised the supremacy 
of the Prophet’s people, is swept away. Mongolsj Turks, 
Persians, all in turn build up great Mubammadan eoiptres, 
hut the Arabs have lost even the shadow ofa leading pan and 
appear only as subordinate^aciois on a provin dal stage. The 
chJef centres of Arabian Jifc, such as It is, *are henceforth 
Syria and Egypt, which were held by the Turkish Mame- 
lukcs until 1517 a*d., when they passed under Ottoman 
nilc. In North Afiica the petty Berber dynaaties {Halyds, 
Ziyinids, and Marinids} gave placc tn the sixteenth cenniry 
to the Ottoman Turks. Only in Spain, whert the Nayids of 
Granada survived until 1492 A.D., in Morocco, where the 
Sharift (descendanis of ‘AH b. Abf Tilib) assumed the 
Mvereignty tn 1544 a.o^ and to some extent In Arabia 
itself, did the Arabs preserve iheir polttical independcnce. 
[n such circumsunccs it wouJd he vain to look for any 
Large developmems of literaiure and culture worihy to nuik 
with those of the past. This is an age of imitation and 
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rDci 



Lcamcd men abound, whfKc crudition embraces 
cvery jubjcct itndcr the sun. The mass of ivrJiing shoii^ no 
visible diminution, and much of it is valuahle and meritonous 

Work. But with one or two conspicuous cxcepcions _ t.g. 

the historian Ibn KhaJddn and the mystic Sha^tinf—we 
caonot point to any new dcparture, any iruitful ideas, any 
txa« of original and illuminatTng tbought. The hfteenih and 
sixtecnth centuries “ witnessed the rise and triumph of thai 
wonderful movement known as the Renaissance, . . , but 
no rippie of this great upheaval, whicb changed the wholc 
current of mtcUectval and moral life in che West^ reached the 
shones of Islam.*’* Until comparat!vely recent times^ when 
Egypt and Syria first becamc open to Etiropean civilisation, 
the Arab retained his mediatval outlook and habit of mind, 
and was tn no respect more enligh tened than his fbrefeihcrs 
wbo Hved onder the *Abbisid Caiiphate, And since the 
Mongol Invasion 1 am afraid wc must say that Instead of 
advancing ^rther along the old paih he was i»ing forccd t«»cl t 
by the inevitablc pnessure of events. £ast of the Euphrates 
the Mongols did their work of dcstructicn so thotoughly that 
no seeds were Icft from which a flourishing civilisation could 
arise; and, moreover, the Aiabic language was 
ex ti Ji guish ed by the Peisian. In Spain, as we have seen, the 
power of the Arabs had already bcguit to dedine ; Afrtca 
was dominated by the Berbers, a rude, unlettered race, Egypt 
and Syria by the blighting military despotism of the Turks, 
Nowhere in the history of this period can wc discem eiiher of 
the two dements which art most productive of Jiterary 
greatness ; the qukkening influence of a higher caJlurc or the 
inspiration of a firce and vigorous nationa] 



' Between the middlc of the clcventh century and the end 

* E. J- W_ Oibbp A Htf Oiitrmtin Paefty^ vni., li, p, 5, 

* Tlic niaclccnth ccnKur? should hav« eicccpted, «> far u the 

tnAoen-tt of modccti dviUution hu rca<.t&d ob Anbk literafitre. 
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of thc fourt^eiith thc nonud tnbc$ dwdling beyond the Oxus 

bursc oircT Western Asb in three successive waves^ First 

camc the &el]dq Turks, then chc Mongok 
TamJSSI^ Linder Chmgiz Khan and Hdligd^ then the 

hordes, malnlj Turkish, of Tlmilrr Kcgarding 
the Sdjåqs dl that k necessary for our purpose has been soJd 
in a former chapcer. The conquests of Timur are a frightfoi 
episode whkh i may be prdoned for omftring from this 
htstoryj tnasmueh as thelr permanent results (apart from the 
enorinous damage which they inflicted) wctc inconsidcrable ^ 
and althoiigh the Indiin empire of the Great Moguls, which 
B£bur^ a descendaiit of Tfoidr, establishcd in the first half of 
the sbctcenth century, ran a prospcroits and brdiiant course^its 
culture was borrowed aimost exelusively from Persian modck 
and does not come within the scope of the present work, 
We shall, thcreforei confine our view to chc sccond wave 
of the vast Asiaric migration, whkh bore the Mnngob^ led by 
Chmgiz Khan and from the steppes of Chlna and 

Tartary to chc Mcdi terraiican. 


In I2[^ A.D^ Chlngtz Khan, baving Consolidated hk power 
m the Far East, tumed his fiice westward atid suddenly 

advanced into Xransoxania, whicb at chat time 
formed a provmee of the wide dominiors of the 
5 h£hs of Khwarizin (KhivaJ^ The reigning 
monarch, *Ala^u ‘i-Din Mujjammad^ was unablc to mak c an 
effeciive tesistance ; and notwithstandmg that hk son, ihe 
galhnt JaJilu 'l-Din, carried on a despcracc guerilla for twclve 
ycars, the invaden swarmed over Khurisån and Persia, 
massacring the panic-stricken inhabitants Wholesale and 
leaving a wildeme« behind ih cm, ^ Hlthtrto Baghdid had 
not heen scrioosly tfareatened, but on tbe first day of January, 
1256 an cpoch*marking date—Hulågti^ the grandstm 

of Chingb Khan, cro«scd the Oxus, with the intention of 
QCCTipying the ‘Abbåsid capftal,^! I translaic the foUowing 




hOlågO at baghdåd 



nanrativB from » om^uscript in mj pKsc^sion -of chc Ta'rlåh 
ai-Khamh hy DJyirbÆkrl (t ^574 : — 

In tbe ycar 654 {a.h, = J356 ajq,) thc i^tubborn tyrant^ HiSligOj 
tht destroyer of tbe niidotis (Af ubtda 5et forth aj^d took 


HiiidjrfbÉFrirt casde of Aluniilt from the ajxd sJcw 

thcm and laid waste Lhe Ltads of R^iyy« » . . And 

*■ in tho ycar 655 thcrc broke cmt at Baghdid a fear- 
ful riot bctwccn thc Sunm£ and the Stu'ites, which led to 
grcat plaodcr and dcstmction of property- A nmuber cf Shi^ites 
U'cre kilicd, and thU so incensed and infumted ttie Vizjer Ibnu 


that he eocouniged the Tartarj^ lo invade by whicb 
means be haped to take amplc vcDgeance on thc Sonnfs.^ And in 
tlie beginniug of thc ycar 656 thc tymnt HAlagil b. Tuli b. ChmgTj 
Khin^ thc Moghul, arrived at Baghdåd with bis armyj, includjng tbe 
Oeorgians {al^FCutf^ and lhe tnoops of Mosul. The I>awidar> 
marched out of tbc city and met Hdlågil’s vaoguardp which wns 
commanded by The Moslcmsp betng fcw* snffcrcd defeat : 

whcrcupon Båjd advanced and pUched his camp to tbe west of 
Baghdidp whilc Hdligd took up a po^iition on tbe eastem side* 
Thtn the Vtzier I ban 'l-'Alqami said to the Caliph Mnsta^sini 
BUlih: " 1 will ga to tbo Supremc Khifi to artangc pcacc,^ So ihc 
honnd* weot and obEalned security for Idm^clfp and on bi$ return 
said to thc Csdiph: "Tho Khan desires to marry lus daugbter to 
your son and to render hooiagc to you^ like the ScJji!tq kings^ 
and thori to deparL** biusta*^ set out, aBcndcd by tbe nobles of 


- ■ Thece Istnå'ilb are lhe so-caJlod As^aaains^ lhe terrible Kct organised 
by b. ^bba^ (we Professor Brtrtrnt's UUrary pf 

\'o 3 . u, p, 3or sqq.Ji atnd finally extermlnalcd hy Hulåg^L Tbcy had many 
fortres-ses^ af whlch Alamål was thc roosl fomous, in the Jlhål provjnee^ 
near QaE-win. 

* The reader must be wamed Ihat this and Ibc following aqeouut af tbe 
treachcrpuc dealings of Ibnu l-'Alqami arc entirely ooolradictHj by 
Shiite histodono« For cEmipJe^ the author of ^^FakhH (ed, by Dem- 
bCMi'ffi P' 453) nipreaenia lhe Vtfier at a far^seeing patri-ot who valtily 
strave to awakcn bis fecble^niiadcd master to lhe gtavily of tbe ta tuation- 

1 Conccjming tbc vadenu frmrfiotLi uf tbc Dawidar (litrr^Ey Inksbwd^ 

holder) or Dawådår^ aa the word b more oorrectly wntteo, acc 
Qaatrcin^e, Hisitdrc dfS Suttaru Afaralmkj^ vol. i, p, Jti^ o. 

* The MS- wTitca Yåjunai* 


i the Aiabcc: eqQivalcot of tbc Pcrsian 

htcb Moslems regard as andcan. 
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his court ajid Ibc grandces df his t!mc, in ordcr to witness thc 
codtroct cf marriijgc* The whole party were bchcoded exeept thc 

Caliphr who was tramplcd lo dcath. The Tarlars 
eiitered BagSidad and distrihutcd themselves in bands 
throughout the dty* For thsrty-four days thc s word 
wai never sheathed. Fcw csi:aped+ The slain amoLuilcd lo i^ 3 oOjOoo 
and more. Then iioarter was caJled. , , , Thus St is relaled in 
thc 4. ^ ^ And on this wisc did thc Caliphatc poss 

from QaghdijiL As tho poet sings:— 

fi^alaii 'hmdnå^im wa^^i-nstrratu tHitthumu 
u'a~*sl4tyhijnu hatfa sn/Jitfl( 5 .^ 

“Tfttf frulftits and thi thruna an empty of (himf 
I bid tkcm, tiU thi hour of dcatk^ fartwdi 


r 


Il seemed as if all Muljammadan Asia lay at the f«t of 
the pogati conqueror* Resoming his advance, Huligd 
oceupied Mesopotamia and sacked Alcppo. He then 
returned to the £ast^ leavmg his LLcutenant, Kelbogbå, to 
cotnplece thc rcduction of Syriau Mcanwhiles hon^ever, an 
Egyplian army under the Mameluke Sultan Mu^affar Qutux 
was hastenmg to oppose thc invaders. On Friday, thc a5th 
of 658 a decisive battic was fought at ‘Ayn 

Jåluc (Goliach^s Spring)^ west of thc Jordan« 
li£^(5ept£mb!lT, Thc 'Faitars were routed with immensc 

A l II 11^ I 

siAugbtcrj thci r ueat attempis 

wrest Syria from the Mamelukes met with no success« The 
submission of Asia Mi nor was h ardly more than nominal, but 
in Persia thc descendants oF Huldgii, ihc tl-^hlns, rcigned 
over a great empire, whlch ihc conversion of one of their 
number, Gh^zAii (1195--1304 A.D.), fescored to Moslcm rule« 
Wc arc not conccrncd hene with thc fiirthcr history of ihc 
^.Mongols in Persia nor with that of thc Persians themselves. 
Stnce rhe days of Hiildgd the lands cast and west of thc Tigris 
are separated by an ever-widening gulf, The two races— 
Persians and Arabs—to whosc co-operation thc media:val 


■ By Slkamm ' 1 -Dm al-Dhahibi [j 134S A.n.\. 
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world^ from Ssimircand to Seville:^ for ^ long time owed its 
highest Uterary and »dentific euhure, have now Ænallr dis- 


solved thefr paftnershij>r It is true thai the 
deavagc began many ccnmrJes earlicr, and 

sJoScnTwwk fof Baghd^d the Persian geniiu had 

already expressed iisclf m a spleridid national 
Literature« But from this date onward the usc of Arabic 


by Femians is practifially limited to theoIogicaJ and philo^ 
phical writings. The PersLan language has driven its rival out 
of the fitld, Accordingly Egypt and Syria will now demand 
the principal share of our atten cion, more e&pecially as the 
hiscory of chc Arabs of Granada, which properly bclongs 


to this period, has been related in the prtceding chaprer^i 


The dynasty of the Mametuke ' Sultans of Egypt was 
founded in 1250 A.D. by Ayhak, a Turktsh slave^ who 

eommeneed his career 

Ifuntidkct 

Ayyiibid, Malik pi ih 
successora ^ held sway 
until the conquest of these countries by the Ottomans. 
The Mamelufces werc rough soldiera, who seldom indulged 


in the service ol the 
Najmu ^l-Din. His 
in Egypt and Syria 


in any useiess refinementj but thty had a royal taste for 
architteture, as tbe visitor 10 Cairo may still see. Their 
administration, though disturbed by frequent mutinics and 
murders, was tolerahiy prosperous on the wholc, and their 
victories over ihe Mongol hosts, as wcU as the crushLng 
biows which they dealt to the Crusaderai gave Islam new 

prestige, The ablest of tbcm all was Baybars^ 
who richly deserved hb title Malik al-?ihir, 
f.f, the Victorious King. His name has passed 
mto the legends of the people, and his wadike c^iploits in to 


^ MatTKluke (M^ImIc) meani * alave.' Thi icrm was apphed to the 
mercenjtry troo^>i, Ttirta apicl Kunii for the moat who eumpoMd the 
bodygmni of the Ayyilbbd princcft. 

■ Thcre are two Mamelul^e dynasties; calicd mpeciivcly {River) 
Uamelukcs and Burji {Tower) Mametuk«. The formet reigEkcd from 
12 ^ \o 1390, the latter from i^Sa to 1517. 
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romsirLCcd written in the vulgzr dioJect which are redted 
story-tdlens to this ctayJ Thi; violent and brutaJ acts which he 
Somenmcs committcd—for he shrank ff om no crime when he 
siispcct<>d danger^—made hsm a terror to the ambitious nobles 
around hiriiy but did not harm his reputation as a just mier. 
Although he held the ihrone in virtttc of having murdered 
the late monarch with his own hånd, he sought to give rhe 
appcarance of legftimacy to his usurpation. Hc therefore 
recognised as Caliph a certain Abu ' 1 -Qåam Ahmad, a pretended 
scion of the ^Abhasid hnuse, inviied him to Cairo, and took the 
oath of allegiance to him in duc form. The Caliph on bis part 

invested the Sultan with sovercignty over Egypi, 
Syria, Arabja, and all the provinces that hc might 
obtain by fature conquests. This Ahmad, en* 
titied al-Mustansir, was the brst ofa long series of mock Caliphs 
who were appointed by the H-Iameluke Sultans and generally 
kept under dose sur^eillance in the dtadel of Cairo. Thcrc is 
no auihority for the statement, ortginally made by Mouradgea 
d'Ohlson in 1787 and often repeated since, that the last of the 
ime bequeathed liis right3 of succession to the Ottoman Sultan 
Selfm I, thus enabimg the Sultans of TurJeey to daim the titJe 
and dignity of Caliph.* 

TTie poets of this period are dmost lUiknown in Europc, and 
undl they have been studicd with due atteririon it would bc 

Ai^bic t to assert that none of them rises above 

med [ocrity« At the same time my own imprcsslon 
(based, T confess, on a very dcsultory and imperfeet 
acquaintance wjth their work) is thac the best among them arc 
merdy elegant and accpmpltshed artists, playing brilliantly with 
wonds and ph rases, but doing Httic else. No doubt exereme årti- 
ficiality tnay coexist with poetical genius of a high order, pro- 
vided that tt has behind it M utanabbTs power, Ma*arrfs eamest- 
ness, or Ibnu ’i-Firid’s enthu^asm. In the absence of these 

' S« Lane, TJu Modem EfiypH^ns, ch. 

> Sce Sil T. W, Axncld, TM Caliphote, p. 14$. 
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quallties we must bc content to aiJmire the technical sktH 
with which thc old tunes are vaned and rcvivcd. Let u$ 




talte, fckr examplc, 5 afiyjM ’t-DIn who 

was bom at Hilla, a large town on thc 
Euphrares, in 1278 a.d., bccame laurtaie - of 
ihe Umiqtd dyaasty at MiridJn, atid died in Baghdid about 
1350 . He 15 dcsciribcd as ** thc poet of his age a-bsolutcly) 
and to judge from the extracts in Kucubl^s 

he combined subtlety of hrtcy rcmirlcablc 
case and sweetness of vciisification. Many of his picccs, 
however, are j^ux iPtspritf lite his ode to thc Prophtt, in 
vfhich he einploys 151 rhetorical hgures, or like another 
poem where aU thc nouns arc dimuiutives.* The following 
specimen of his work is too brief to do him justicc— 


*^How ran I hvivc patÉence^ and thoc, ininc eye's delight. 

Ail tbe livelong ycar not onc moment* in my aight ? 

And wjtb wbat can I rejoice my heart, whcn thou tbat art a 
joy 

Unto every human heart, from nte hrist taken fiigbt? 

I swear by Him wiio made tby form ihc covy of the am 
(So gracionsly He dnd thee witb lovely beams of light) j 
Tbe day when I behold thy beauty doth appear te me 
As tho' it glcamed od Tiwc's duU brow a constelktiOD bright* 
O Ibou scomer of my passionp for whose sake i couat as 
nanght 

All the wee that i endure, all the injury and despite, 

Come, regard tbe ways of Godi for oever He at lifc^a last 

SufTeretb the wcight to perlsh eveu of oce mitc I ^ ■ 

We have aJreaJy referred to the folfc-song? {muwashsfiah 
and icajaf) which origifiAted ixi Spain, These simple balladSj 

* Ed, of Buliq (1:133 jle ), pp, 

■ Ibid^ Pr 3.5S. 

* Tlioe vmcj are dicd in ihe ^oiUgalu 'l-Afidlf (kc Bnx4eIiiiaiiii-» 
Ceteh. d. Arjtb. Litl^ U, joij, CaJcmta, las^ a,h.‘ aSo. Id the final 
couplet th«e \» an antulon u> Kar, K 44 ; “ t'mfjt God w/iil iul 

any aof aen tke weigkt uf tmant" (mithq^ dhamt**). 

30 
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with thdr novd metres and incorrcct language, were despiscd 
by the classical school^ that is to say, by nearly all Modems 

with any pretensions lo Icarnin?; but thdr 

P«trT, , ^ L 

popnianty was suca thai even the eourt poets 
occadonally condescended to wn'te in this style* To the 
xajcl and muwaihfhøf} WC may add the the mxitvd/fjjd, 

the åénwaiAn, and the ArWy, which together with verse 
of the reguiaj form made op the * seven kinds of poetry' 
{at~funlirf ^aAyyu 'l-Dtn aJ-Hilil, who wiote a 

special treatlsc on the Arabic foik-sortgs, mentions two 
□ther vanctics which^ he says^ were tnvented by the people 
of Baghdid to be sung in the early dawn of Rama^dn, ihe 
Moslem LentJ It is mteresdng to observe that some fcw 
Hterary men attempeed, thaugb in a timid Eashion, to firec 
Arabic poetry from the l>enumbing academic system by 
which It was governed and to pour fresh Hfe into iis veinSi 
A notable cxample of this tendency is the Ha^xu 
by Shirbini, wbo wrote m 1687 a.d. Hcre we have a 
poem tn the vulgar dialect of Egypt, but what is still more 
curioiis, the author, whilc saddsing the uncoutb manners 
and rude language of the peasantry, makes a bitter attack 
□n the learning and morals of the MubAmmadan divmes 4 
For this purposc hc introduces a typical FcLLah named 
Abd Shiddf, whosc r6le corresponds to that of Piers the 
Plowmin in Longland's PSshn. Down to the end of the 
nineteenth century, at any rate, such isolatcd off^oots had not 
gonc &r to found a living school of popular poetry. Only the 
fiiturc can show whether the Arab$ are cipablc of producing a 
genius wbo wiU succeed in doing for the nadonal folk-songs 
what Bums did for the Scots ballads. 


* Hartisaiiii, Dat AfHurntfa^ jWcimar, e 397). p. iiS. 

'* literolly«' The ShaMcg of tlie Skall'Cftpg/ id aJlusiou to th? peoBants' 
dauce. 

J S« VoUim, BAirågt w K^n^fnifs dtr hh^ndtn Spr(f£tm 

m AtgypUn, ZJ>M.O„ voL 4t P- 3?** 



1 


IBN KHA LUK An 



Biograpbj md History wctc cultiv^tcd wfih ardour by 
the savants of Egypt and Syria, Among thc numcroufi 

compositionj of this kmd wt can havt no 


LO awarding chc plact of honour to 
the IKajaydtu *LA^jånj of * O bituades ot E mJ- 
ncnt Mco/ by Shamsu ' 1 -Din Ibn Khallikån^ a work which 
has oftto bcen quoitd in thc foregoing pagts. The author 
beJongtd to a disdoguished ^aiotly dtscending from Yahyi 
bp Khilid thc Barmtcide fsec p, 159 Stq.), aiwl was bom at 


Arbda m 1211 a.d, He rcctived his cducation at Aleppo 
and Dajnasous (1229^1238) and thcri procteded to Cairo^ 


where ht Ænishtd the iirst draft of his Biographiod 
Dietjonary in 1256. Fivt ytars later ht was appointtd by 
Sultan Bay bars to be Chitf Cadi of Syrn. Hc rctaincd 
this high Office (wfth a stvtn ycars* inicrvaJ^ wbich hc 
dtvoted to literary and biographical studfes) lindl a short timt 
btforc his death. In the Preface 10 thc Wafayåt Ibn JChallikin 
obstrves that he has adopted the alphabctical ordcr as more 
convenient than thc chronological^ As regards the scopc and 
character of his Dtccionary^ hc ^y% z — 


[ have not Umited my worit to the history of anj oae partkidar 
cUss of persons, as leamed meo^ princes, eniira, ^iziers, or poets; 

but r have sprøken of lUI tbo5e whose names arc 
fauiUiar to the pubtic, and about whozn que^tiona 
are frequently iiskcd j I have, however^ related thc 
facLa I could ascertain respccting them In a concise manner, Jest 
oiy Work sbould become tou voluizlinous j 1 have fixcd with all 
posslble exaetness the dat« of tbeir birtb and dcath; 1 have 
baoed up their genealog as high as I could.; I have marted the 
orthography of thoso names which are liahle to bc written in* 


oofTOctiy; and I have cited the traJta whfcb may hest serve to 
characterUc each individuai* siich as noble actions, singulor anec- 
dotes, verses and letters, so ihat the rcader may dcrive amnsement 
froin my work, and find it not exetusiveJy of snch a unifcrni cast 
as would prOve tiresome ^ for the most -effeetual indnCcmcpt to 
rcading a book vises from tlie variety of ils sU'te,*"* 


■ Ibn ÆhallEkin, De Slane'i bamlaEloux vot I, p. j. 
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Ibn miglit have addtd ihat hc was tht first Mitljstm- 

madan writer to design a Dictionaiy of National Biograpbj^, 
stncc none af his prederessois. had thonght of compfehending 
the li vea of cminctic Moslcms of cvtr)" class in a single work.^ 
The merits of the book have been ful ty rccognised by the 
author^s country men as well as by European scholars. ft is 
composed in simple and elegant language, Lt is exrremely 
accurare, and it contains an astonisbing quantity of mlscel- 
laneoua htstorical and litcniry information^ not drily catalogued 
but conveycd in the most pleasing fashion by anecdotcs and 
excerpts which illustrate every department of Moslem Hfe. 
I am indined to agree with the opinion of Sir William 
Jones, that it is ihc bese general biograpby ever witten ; 
and allowing for the difference of scale and seopc, I 
thtnk it will bear comparisdn vrith a celebraied EngHsh 
w'ork which it rescmbles in many ways^i luean BoswelFs 
y&hni7n^^ 


To give an adequate account of the numerous and talented 
historians of the Mameluke period would rcquire fkr more 

^ban they can reasonahly claim in a review 
of this kind. Concerning Ibn Khaldun, who 
held a professorship as well as the oiEce of Cadi 
in Cairo under Sultan Barquq (1382-1 we have 

already spoken at somé Icngth. This extraordinary genius 
discovered principlcs and metbods which mlgbt have been 

^ [t n^uld bc poiTitcd <3ijt thil thÆ Wi}fi^ydi £& Far from being 
ejchanstiTg. The total uiuiiber of artid» only amonnU to $^5, 
toc CaliphKf Hit Cotnpantonft oT Ihe Propfact, and thoae of thø nut ^nem- 
tion ^he autlior omitted many persons of note be^oBO he was 

nnable to dlscovicr the date of thdr death. A useful soppletnent and 
csnhnnabDn of ihe FTi^nyiff 'mha compited by al^l^otobi (t ^0-) 
under the titlc Famiiu l^Wn/aydL 

■ The Afabic toxt ol the haa been ediled with varianta ai>d 

indkcB by Wtlstcnfekl (Gottini^cti, Thcre ia an cxcelleot 

franftlaliad by Bairoti MacGME^io de SLine in four voltitoU 
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expccted to rcvolutionise historicd scienccj but nejther wras 
he hiDisetf capablc of caxrying them inco eSect nor^,. ^ cbe 
event proved^ did they inspire bis successors to abiindon 
the path af tnidltfon. I cannot imagino any more decisive 
symptDEii pf the mtcUcctual kthargy in wbich Iskm was 
tiow sunk^ or any dearer cxample of the rnle tbat even 
the greacest w ri ters. strugglc in vain agstmsc the sptric of 
thelr own times. There were plcnty of Icarncd mcn^ bow- 
ever, who compilcd local and universal histones. Considering 
the precious materials whtch the ir industry has p reserved for 
tis, wc shauld ratber admirc these diligent and erudite authars 
tban complain of their mabtlity to break away from the 
establishcd mode. Perbaps the most fkmous among chEm 
is Taqiyyu 'I-Dfo aUMaqrJzJ [1364-1442 A.D.). A native 


UatinaL 


of CairO| be devoied himself to Egyptian history and 
antiqujxies^ on wbich subject he composed se veral standard 
Works, such as the Khiiaf^ and the Alchough hc 

was both unconscicntious and uncrictcal, too often copying 
without aduiDwledgitient or comenent, and indulging m 

wholcsaie plagiarism when it suited hh purposc, 
these fiulcs which are cbaracteristlc of his age may 
easily be excused« ** Hc has aceumukted and redueed to a 
ctitain amoutlt of ordcr a large quantity of information that 
would biit far him have passed inta oblivion, He is generally 
painstaking and accuraic, and aiways resorts to contemporaiy 
cvidence if it is avaSkblc. Also he bas a picasant aad Jueid 
siyle^and wrltes without bias and apparently witli distinguished 
impardality/’^ O ther weii-known works bcloaging co this 


* Tlio fun tlUe la wa-r'l^I'Hbdrfi dkikri wa-^l-Aihdrn 

Et wifl prinlcd al Bukq In a.il 

" a history of llic Ayyubtds and 

Mamclukca:, Tbe portion relating to the hittcr dynasty is accesfliblc ia the 
cxiøetimt Frvneh tersion hy Quatnem^c \HisL3irff da Sultam Ataml 4 >uks 
dc Par«, 18451. 

* A. R_ Ooest, A Las! 0/ WHierSf attd i>tkcr Åaik^fritia mintjoned 

by El in his Khihf, /or 190:2, p. tgd. 
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cpoch 4rc the IPakkrl Ibnu i ddighEfu] m^ua] 

of MuK^madan politics^ whtch was writtcn at Mosul m 
J301 A.D, j thc cpitomc of universal historj by Abti 
Prfncc of Hainit (t 1331); thc voluminous Chrontclc of 
M a m by Dhahabl 1^4,8)^ th^ bf^b-down Siography of 

Ttmi&r cniltJcd ^Aj^ihu or ^Alirvcls of Dcstiny^^ 

by Ibn ^ArabshÅb (t 1450) j and the Nujkm d-Zåhlrc 
(*Kespkndent Stars*) by Abu *I^M 3 Lba 5 in b. TagbrJbirdf 
{t I4^X Cdntains ttie annals of Egypt under tbc 

Moslems. The poLitica] aud literary biscory of Mubam- 

luadan Spain by Maqqari of Tilimsån (t 1632) was mentioncd 
in tb c ksc cbaptcr^^ 

If we were asked to sdect a single figurc who should cxhibit 
as completely as possible m his own person ihc literary 

jiiih.-i.mTna. ^'= Alexandnan age of Atabk 


ScTf^ (i 
A- lk 


ij* 


civilisation, our choicc would assuredly ftll pn 
Jaldlu *l-DIn al-Suyiiri, wbo was born at Suydt 
(Usyut) in Upper Egypt in 1445 a,o. His family came 
oiiginally from Persia, but, like Dluhabi', Ibn Tagh rfbirdi, and 
many celebrated writers of this time, h« had, through his 
mother, an admixture of l'urkish bIood> At the age of five 
years and se ven months, when his father died, tbe precocioiis 
boy had already reached the Sbraiu 'LTahrim (S li ra of For- 
bidding), which is the sixty'Stxth chapier of the iCorui, and he 
knew the whole volume by heart befote he was efght yeanold. 
Hc prosecuted his studies under the most renowned masters 
in e:vety branch of Moslem learntng, and on fr nishi ng his 
education held onc Professorship after another at Cairo until 
tjOi, when he was deprived of his post in conseoucnce of 
inalversation of the bursary monics in his charge. He died 


* The FdUnr haa b«en ediled by Ahlwardt {iS6o} and Oeienbiwe 
(tS(h5}. The slnplldty □! iiastyle and the varied mterettof lEa cQniehb 
have made it dcaervcdly popular. Leavieg Ihe Keraa out oI accoont, J 

do nnl know any book Uukt ia betler fiited lo ser« aa aa Inlrodnrtion to 
Arabic litcntuTCi 

* Scc p. 41 :^ n. L 
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jalAlu 'l-dIn al-suyOtI 


four ycais latcr in thc hitt of Raw^ on iht Nilc^ whither he 
had redr^ under the pretcncc of devoting thr rest of his life 
to God. Wc posæs ihc titicfi of more than iivt hundred 
separate work« which hc compo^ed. Tbis number would be 
mcredible bue for ihe faet that many of theen arc brief 
pamphlccs display in g cJie aiiihor*s curious crudltion on all sorts 
of abstrusc subjeots—whether the Prophet worc ciousers, 
whether hb turban bad a point, and whether his parents are in 
Hell or Paradise. SnyuiPs indciatigable pen travel! cd over 
an immensc field of knowledge—Koran, Tradition, Law, 
Philosophy and Hbtory, PhiJology and Rhetoric. Likc some 
of the old Akxandrian scholair, he seems to have taken pride 
in a reputation Ibr polygiaphy, and his cncmics dcciared that 
hc made free witb other men^a hooks, whieii hc used to alter 
sHghtIy and then give out as his own. Suydti, on his part, 
laid before the Shaythu ’l-lsl^ a formal accusacion of 
plagiadsm against QaspHinl, an eminent contemporary divine; 
Wc arc told that his vanity and arrogance involvcd him in 
frequent quaiTcIs, and chat hc was *cut’ by his Icamed 
brcthrcn. Be this as it may, hc saw what the public wanted« 
His compendious and rcadahic hånd hooks werc famed 
throughout the Moslcm worJd, as hc himself boasts, from 
India to Morocco^ and did mueh to popularisc the scientiHe 
culture of the day. It will be enough to mention bere the 
on Koran] c exegesEs j the Ta/siru or * Conjr- 

mentary on the Koran by the two JaJils,* which was begun 
by Jalilo '1-Dln and finished by bis naittcsakc, 

Suydtl ; the AfusA/r (jl/iEAiir), a treatbe on ph ilology j the 
J^mnu ^UAfahddani, a history of Old and New Calro ; and 
the Ta*rlåhu *i^KAuhfd^ or ^ History of the Caliphs.^ 


To dwcll longer on the liteiature of this period would only 
be to cmphasisc its scholastic and unori^nal character. A 
passing mention, howcvcr, is due to the encyciopardists Nuwayrf 
(i 1332), author of the JtfiAdycrfi V-^rgr^, and Ibnu n^Wardj 
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0*3+9)* 01363) compiJed a gigandc bJqgraphic^al 

dictionary, che IVåfl bi U-PVafayåt^ in twcnty-six voiutne^ and 

the Icarned traditiontst, Ibn Hajar of A^calon 

(^^449)^ ^ iargc numbtr of wjHting% 

among which ic wiU be suBicicnt to nacoc the 
JfAba/t famyiz nI^SabÅiaf or Liires of the Cooipanions of the 
Prophct,* We shall conclude this part of our subjcct by 
enuiDcnidng a fcw ccicbratcd Works which may be described 
in modern terms as standard tcxt-books for the Schools and 
Universities of Islam« Amfdst ihc hest of manuals of 
Theology and Jurisprudcnce^ with thcir cndicss array of 
abndgnicntSj eommcnianes^ and supcrcom mcntariesi, possibly 
the best knuwn to European students are those by Abu 
UBirakdt aUNasafl [i 1310), ‘Adudu ^1-Dm aUIjf (ti 3553 ^ 
SidJ KhalU al-Jiindl (+1365), TaftixinI (ti3fi9)j Sharff 
al-JurjintOHi 3 )t MutammaJ b. Yå&uf il-San6sl (t 1486J« 

For Philology and Lcxicography we have tbc a 

vcrsifitd giammar by Ihn MdlLIc of Jaen (+1273); the 
Ajurrimiyja On the rudiments of gramenarj an excecdingly 
popukr compendiutn by §anhijl (ti3x3)5 and two fbmous 
Aiabic dictionaric% the LhAnu V-*^rai by Jamilu 4 -Dtn Ibn 
Mutarram (t* 3 ” 3 iP and the Qémbs by FfriisibidJ (ti4r4). 
bior^ alcbougb he was a Turlc, should we leave unn ociced the 
peat bibliographer yijjl JChaltla (+1658)^ whose Kathjii 

contains the titles, arranged alpbabctically, of aU 

the Arable, Persian, and Turltish books of which the 
eijstence was known to htm 


The Mamduke period gave final shapc to the jf// Lajla 
v/a-Layiaj or ‘Thoiisand and One Nigbta,* a work which is 
fer more popular in Europe than the jCoran or any other master- 
ptece of Arabic liceraturc, The modern titlc, ‘ Arabian Nighis,’ 
tcUj only a part of the rtuth. Alas^ddl [t9j6 a.d.J mentions 

* Å BicÉmphital DicHonaff Ptrsims itfn? kttetg Mokammad. cd by 
Sprengcr and othen (Catoitu, 1856 - 1873 ], 
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an old Perstan book, the Hn^år Afiina (^Thoiisand Tales') 
which “ 15 generally callcd thc Thousand and One Nights ^ it 

is the story of chc Ktng and his Vizier, and of the 
Vizitr^s daygbtcr and her slave^girl; Sbfrjzid and 
Dlnidid.”* The author of fhe Flhrht^ writing 
in q8B A.u.y begins his chapter “ concernirtg tbe Story-Tellcrs 
and the Fabulisis and the names of the books whicb they 
composed ** with the foLLowing passage (p- 3'°4) -— 


“The first who composed fablcs and made books of them and pul 
them by Ln treasuries and someUmes introdueed animals as spcaking 

them werc the Ancient Persiani, Afterwards the 
Parthiin klngs, who fonn the third dynasty of the 
kings of Persia, showed the utoDst zeal in this matlia^. 
Tben in the days of the Såsanian kings such books 
bccame Enimerous and abondant^ and the Arabs translatcd them 
inlo the Aiabic tong«e> nod they soon rcachcd ih* hånds of phiJo- 
logists and rhctorictans^ who corrcclcd and embeilished them and 
composed oiher books in the samo stylt Now the first book ever 
made on tbis subjcct was the Book of tho Thonsand Tales 
id/jdn); on the foliowing occasicin i A certain king of Per$ia nsed 
to fnarry a wonnan for one night and kilt her the nexi moming. 
And he wedded a wise an d clover princess, cailed Shahr^zidp who 
began to tell biin stories and brottght the talo at daybreak to a point 
that indneed the king to spare her lifc and ask her on the sccond 
night lo £nish her tale. So she continued nntil a Lhousand nights 
hari pDLSsed, and she was blesscd with a son by hSm. . . , And tbe 
king had a stewardess aAnamd^ie}) named Dinirzåd« who was in 
leagno with the qtieeiL It U also said thai this book was coEnposed 
for Hnmdni^ the danghler of Bahman, and thero are various tradi- 
tions concernlng it. The truth, if God wilip is that Alexander ^the 

Grcat) wa3 ifac who beard storics by nlght^ and 
bc had peopEo to make him Laugh and divcrl hiin with 
tales; allhoogh be did nol seek amusefnent therejn, 
but ociy to store and pteservo them (in his memory). The kings 
who came after him nsed the ^ Thonsand Tales ^ {f/itnir A/sdji}for this 


Tli4 ÆnaJr 

4 ^ 


■ 'l-Dkahabf ed. hy Barbier de Meynanfp vel. Ir^ p. oo. The 

ruunes Shi™^ and Dlnicåd are obrlocijly Persian. Pjobafaly the former 
is a carmphod of Chibrarad, mcaning ’ dt oqhXe raoe^' wUJe Dmazad 
ftignifiei ^of noble religion.' hfy readen wid caiily rceognise Ih« 
fanuliar Schchciazacle ^d Dinarrade. 
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pnrposc. It oovcn a spict of one tho^usaDd Diglutsi, bul coalaiiii 
Icss thao two hundred iMlorics, becausc the tcUlog Qf& single story 
oftcn takea severitJ night^ I hare seen ihc completc work more 
thao once, and it i& indoed a vulgar* msipid book gh^ihlk^ 

Abi '^Abdailåh Muhammad b. 'Abdus aJ^Jahshiyin a-D,), 

the autbor cf tb.e 'Book of VizicrSp" bcjgan to compile a book in 
wbich he »elected onc IhOMSaad stories of the Ambs^ the PersianSp 
the Greeks, and other peopics, evcry picce being indcpendcnt 
and uDCfULnectcd with the resi. He gathered the stofy-tcUcrs roopd 
htm and look froin thein the best of what they knew and wefc able 
lo tclh and he chosc out of Ihe fable and story-books whatever 
pleased him. He was a skilfu] craftamaap so he pul loge ther from 
this fnaletial 4S0 nightsp each oigbt ao eotife story of fifty pages^ 
more or les^ but deatb sorprised him before he compteted the 
thousand tales as he had intended,'* 


Evidcnily, then, the HaxÅr Afiån wa the kernel of the 
^Arabran NightSj* and it \å probabEc that this Pcfsiaii 

archetype iticludcd the mose finelj imaginativc 
S*£rSi!Sot in the exisdng coUettionp r.^., the *FisIier- 


man and the Genie,’ ^ Camaratzaitiin and 
Budilr^ and the ^Enchajitcd Horse.* As time went the 
onginal stock received large additionfi which may be divjded 
in lo two principa] groups, both SemLtk in character ; the onc 
belonging to Baghdid and consisting mainJy of humoroiis 
aneedotes and love romances in which the famous Caliph 
^ Haroun Alraschid* frequendy comes on the scene; the 


Larked by a r 



other havLng its centre in Cairo, and 

ironical pleasancry as well as by the mcchanic su pcrnatutalisitt 
which is perfeetly iMustrated in ‘ Aladdin and the Wondcrfbl 
Lamp.* But| apart from these three sources^ the *Afabian 

m the coufse of centuries accumulaied and 



has 


absorbed an immense number of Oriental folk-tales of every 
description, crjuallj vadous Jn origin and style* The oldest 
translation by Galbind (Paris^ 1704-^1717) is a cbaroimg 

"■ Strange as it may teeni, thia crifidim reprueuts the view of nearly 
Muuilczci sebohrs who have read the " ArabEan Nighta" 
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paraphiase, which in soinc T«pects is more true to thespint of 
th« ori^nal than aie the scholarly renderings of Lane and 

Burton* 


Uh ' JItiaiAiidc 
□f 'Aiiljir/ 


The ^Romance of *Ancar* ^Antar) is traditionaUy 

ascribed to the great pbilologist, Asma^^i who flourished in 

che reign of Hirdn aJ-Rashfd^ but this must be con- 
sJdered as an invention of tbe profes^'oiial reckers 
who sit in front of Onental cafis and entertarn 
the pubHc with tbtir lively declamations.^ Accordbig to 
Bfockelmann^ tke work in its present form apparentiy da ces 
from the time of tke Crusad^.a Its hero is the celebraccd 
heachen poet and warriorj ‘Antaia b. Shaddid, of whom wc 
have already given an account as author of One of the seven 

Though the Romance exkibits all the 
anachronisnis and exaggemtions of popular legend, it does 
nevercheiess portray che unchanging features of Bedouin lifc 
with admiiablc fidelity and picrurcs<|ucn«s. Von Hammer^ 
whose noticc Ld the Åfina de f Orient ( 1 8 oa) was the mcans 


of introducing the Sirafu *^A»C(tr to European readers, justly 
remarks tbat k cannot be transbted tn ftdi owing to its 
portentous lengch. It eiriscs in two recensions cailed respec* 
ti vely the Arabian and che Synan {Shémijyd)y the 

latter being very mueh curtai|ed.4 


Whde the dccadent State nf Arabic litera ture during all 

' Man^ episodes are rclated oa the aun^ority ot Abu 

and Wabb b. Munabbih. 

■ Tbow wtiD redte ibe Strvtt^ 'Aitf^r arc oafflcd *Amitira, 

See I.aae's E^tixins, di- xxiii- 

^ Tbat it wu ealant ia wme ^bat^e befnte 1150 a.d. ^cemi to bc beytmd 
donbL Cf the ymrnwaJ Asiniiqut /or 1838^ p. 363 ; Wustoifebi^ (jck^. 
iTrr AerMtiy Nu. 173. 

* a Bedevten /ftfrHfljfrtj tmnHiated fmm the AoJifc by Teirii^ 

Hamiltan (Loudan, vA. p. niii k<j, however^ Flilfet''« 

Calalofue of the Kais. Ku<l Bibi at Victina, vol it, p. 6. Further details 
concerping tbe 'Romance of 'Anbr^ prlU be foimd in Tharbeckc'i 

'lirthtm* fLdpuie. 1867J, pL 31 iqq. Tbe whok wotk liaa been publi&licd 
at Csiro in Ihirty^wo voliimes. 
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OrtbodaEx aod 

RijrFtlaiiiiL 


thcSf? fTcnturles was immediately causcd bj un favoti rable fiocial 
and poUlical conditians^ the /cal source of che malady Uy 

deeper, and must, I tbink, be referncd to the spiri¬ 
tual paralysis wbicb had long bccn crceping over 
Islam and whicb naanifestcd iisclf by thc tom- 
plete victory of chc Ash^aritcs or Scholasrtic Theologians about 
1300 A.D, Phtiosophy and RationaJism wcre hcnceforth as 
good as dcad, Two parties rcmained in possession of thc fidd 
^theorthodox and thc mystics* The fonner were naturally 
intolerant of anything approaching to free-thought, and in 
their principle of ihc consensu; of public opinion 

(wbich was practically controllcd by themselves), they fo und a 
potent wcapon against hetesy. How futblcssly they sonn;- 
times used it wc may sce from the following passage Ln thc 
ITawa^lt of Sba^raui, After gi ving instances of the persecu- 
rion to wbich tbc Sufis of old—Bayazfd^ Dbu 1-Niin, and 
othere—were subjected by thclr impbcable enemies, the 

he goes on to speak of wbac had bappened more 
recendy * — 


"They hroughl the JmAm Abii Bakr aJ-Nabnlusi, notwithstanding 
his merit and profound learniug and rectittide io religjon^ from the 

Maghribto E®T>tand lestified that hc wasa hcretic 
bcTECu«, The buLtan gave orders that hc sbotiid bc 

suspended hy his feel and Bayed alive. While the 
seolrace was Wog c&rrjed oul, he begao to redte the Koran wilK 
luch an attentive ond humble demeanour Ihat he movtd the hearts 
of the pceplc, and they wcre near maldog a riot. And Jlkewise they 
caased Nasimi to be daytd at Aleppo - WTien hc slknced Ih em by 


■ Yawdqii fed. oi Cairo, 1377 j_ h,), p. lå, 

' ln 1417 AXK The rcader will find a ftill and nMst bitcfesfine aodDimt 
of Nutcni, who n cqually remarkable m a Turkiib poet and as a mvitic 
bdongEng to Ihe Mct of <he ynrufJs, in Mr E. J. W, Gibb a HUimof 

Poetry, vol 1, pp, 343-368, EÉ la highly imptobable Ihat Ihe 
»tory rclalxd hen: givea thc true fromid on whtch bc wu oonifaimcd ^ 
bii panlhcMc ndcranco affnrd a suflident explanadon^ and the Tnrtish 
btofraphcTp La.\Ui, »pedfies Ihe verae whidi hmI hlm his Ufe t mav add 
that the anth« of Ihe Skadkardtu i-Dhahab calls him Naalmii T-Din of 
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bi$ i^rgniuentSj they dcviscd i plan for his destmctioOi thds ; They 
wtoie tbe Såratu *l~IkhiÅ^ ■ qn a plccc oi pap^ r aad hribed a cohblcr 
oi shoes^ ssiying to him^ * tt cont^ns only love and pleasuitnc^ 
sopbeeiL irtside theaolcof the shoe* Then they took Ihat sbæ 
and sent il ffom a far distance! os a gift to Ihc Shaykh (Nasimf), who 
putitDn^for he kuew not. Hss adversaries wen t to thegevernor 
cf AJeppo and sald; 'Wts have sure infcrnn^ion ihat Nasmu lias 
vvritteoi^ Say, God xs Om, and has placed the writiug in the sole of 
liis shoe. If you do not believe us^ send for him and sce !' The 
governor did as they wisbed. On the prodnetinn of the paper, the 
Shaykh resigned himsclf to the will of God and made no answer to 
the chargCp knowing well that he wnuld be kilted on Hul pretext 
I was toid by onc whtj studied onder his dtsdplcs that ail the time 
when bc was being flayed Nasimi was redting mutrosAjfrcalrj tu 
praise of the Unity of God, until he composed åve hundred verses^ 
and ihat ho was lookiog at his c^zccationtrs and smtlmg. And like- 
wisc Ibey brought Shaykh Abn l-tlasan al-Shådhili* from the West 
to Egypt and bore wilnesa that he w-as a hcrclic, bul God delivered 
bim from their plots. And they accosed Shaykh ’l-Dlu b. 

^Abd ai'Salimi of inridchty and sat m jndgmcnt ovtr him on 
acconnt of some espressions iu his Mffdn (Artides of Falfh) atid 
mrged the Sultan to punish him j afterwardSi howevcTj. he ivas 
restored to favour. They denouneed ShayLli Ta]u ^l-Dm nl-Subkl^ 
on the same charge^ asserting that he held it Lawful to drink wine 
and that he wore at night the badge Ighiydr) of tlio nnbelieverB and 
the sEone (zir^nir)^ ; and they brought hid, mauaded and in chaLus^ 

from Syria to Egypt" 

This picturc is too highly coloured, It must bc admit- 
ted for the credit of the thac dicy sddom rcsortcd 

CO violencc. Isbtn was happUy spared the horrors of an 
organised Inquisition. On chc other hand^ tiicir authority was 

Tabr« fht i« generally MJd to be a ualive of Xaslm In the dlatrict of 
Baghdad), and obsmei ihat ho reskJod la AleppOk wherc his tahowerB 
were nonicrDua and hlfi herdieaJ docfcrincs widely dksciuioated 

* The ri3th dupter of iiic Koran. Sce p. 164. 

■ Potiader of the Shadhiliyya Order of Dervi^hes, He died in 125® a..i>. 

* A distinguiahcd jurist and ftchoUr wba received the banomry UtlCt 
* Sultan af the Dl vines.' He died at Calro in 1163 aJ>. 

+ An eminent eonon tawycr (t 137® 

i tt was the cnitora of Ibe Zomastrians (aikd« according te Maflem 
bdidi of Lhe airiitians and other inbdeU) to wear a gLrdle round Ibe wiiiat 
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now so firmly cstabliihcd that all progress towards Enorai and 
intcUcctiuil libcrty had appatently ccas^^ or at ajiy rate only 
betrajed itséiriri spasmodic outbiirsts. ^dhisiii in sonic dcgrcc 
repnesenled such a moveenent^ but the nystics shared the 
triuinph ofSchoiasdeism and contributed to the reaction which 
ensued. No longer an oppressed minoHty stniggling for 
toJeration^ they found themselves side by side vrich reverend 
dooors on a platform broad enough to accominodate all 
partis^ and they saw tbeir own poputar heroes tumed into 
Saints of the orthodox Chureb, The compromisc did not 
alwiys worlt smoothly^in faet, there was continuaJ friction*-^ 
but on the whole it seems to bave bome the strafn wonder- 
liilly well. If pious $oub were shocked by the lawlessness of 
the Dervishes, and if bigots would &in have burned the books of 
Ibnu 1 -‘ArahI and Ibnu ’l-Firi^ the divincs in geneni showed 
a disposition to suspend Judgment in matters touching boly 
men and to regard them as standing above hitman criticism. 


Aa typical represenudves of the rcligious Nfc of this 
P«iod wemay take two men belonging to widely opposiie 
camps—Taqiyyu *1-Dln I bu Taymiyya and ‘Abdu ’l-Wahhib 

Ibn Taymiyya was bom at Karrån in 1263 A-d. A few 
years Ister his latber, flcelng before the Mongols, bn>ught bim 

E'amasciH, where in due coiirse hc rcceired an 
excellent eduation. It U said that he never 
forgot anything which be had onec learncd, and 
bis Icnowledgc of thcology and law was soextensive as almost 
tojiaiifytbe saying, “A tradition that Ibn Taymiyya does 
not recognae is no tradition.’’ Himsclf a Wanhalite of the 
deepest dye-holding, in other words, that the Koran must he 
tnterpreted according to its letter and not by the light of 
rcafflm ^he devoted his life wjth rare courage to the work of 
religtous refonn. His lim, in short, was to rcsiore the primi¬ 
tive monotheism taugbt by the Proph« and to purge Islam 
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of hcresis and corrupEions which thrcatencd to destroy it, 
One nmy ima^nc what a hornefs ncst he was attacking^ 
Mystics^ philosophcrS) and schola^tic tbeologiana^ all fdi alikc 
under chc lash of hk dcntiiiciation. Bowmg co no authority, 
but drawing hk arguments from die traditions and practice of 
thc carly Church^ he cxprcssed hk convictJonfi in thc most 

forciblc terms, wiehout rcgard to conswjuenccs^ Although 
scvcral dmcs thrown in ed prkon , he could not be Qlua^led for 
Jong. Xhe climax wa$ reachcd when ht lifted up hk voicc 
against thc superstltions of thc popular laich—saint^worship^ 
pilgrimagc to holy shrines, vows, oflcrings, and invocationS. 
Thcse thingSj which the aeabus puritan conderoned as shecr 
idolatry^ were part of a venerabi-e culc that was hallowcd by 
ane ten c custom, and had engrafted itsclf in luxunant over- 
growclt upon hiam. The mass of Moslcms bclicved, and still 
believc impllcidy in the saints, accept their miraclcs^ adorc 
their rdicSf visit their tombs, and pray for thdr [ntercession. 
Ibn Taymiyya eveti declared chat it was wrong to implore the 
aid of the Prophet or to inake a pilgrimage to his sepulchre. 
It was a vain protest* He ended his days in capcivicy at 
Damascus, The vast crowds who attended hh funeral—we 
are told that there were presene 200,000 men and iSi^OoO 
women—-bore witness to thc profound respect whicb was 
univcrsally felt for the mtrepid reformer, Oddly enough, hc 
was buricd in the Cetneteiy of the ^ufis, whose doctrines he had 
so bitterly opposed^ and ihe tmUtitude revered his memory—is 
a saint I The principles which inspired Ibn Taymiyya did not 
lali to the ground, although their immediaic cfiéct was con- 
fined to 1 very small cirde* Wc shall sec them reappearing vic- 
toriously m ihe WahhÆbite movementof the cigbteench centuiyp 


Notwithstanding thc bnllianc cfibrtof Ghazili to harmonise 
dc^made theology with mysdekm, ic soan became dear tint 
the two parties were in c«nce irrccondlable. The orthodox 
dergy who held last by thc authoKty of the Koran and the 
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Traditions SAW a grave danger ta themselves in the esoleric 
revebtioii which the myatics claimed to possess ; whilc the 
kttefj thqugJi exttrnali)r confonning co ihe law cf Islam^ 
looked down wtth cancempt on ihe idea that true knowkdgc 
of God could bc derived from theology, or from ajiy source 
nccept che inncr Hgbc of heavenly inspiration, Hcnce the 
ancithesis of faqlh (theologkn) and f&qir (dervish), the one 
ctass forming a pK^werfitl official hicrarciiy in close alliance with 
the Government, whereas rhe Sulis found their chicf support 
aoiong the pcople at large, and espccmlly among the poor. 
Wc need not dwell further on the nacural antagonism which 
haa always cxisted between (hese rival corporations, and which 
is a marked feature tn the modern histoiy of Islam^ It will bc 
more insmictive to spend a fcw moments with the last great 

Mu^ammadait theosophist, ^Abdti 'l-WahhAb 
al-Sha*rSni, a man wbo, with all his wc3kne5se% 
was an original thi nker, and cKcrtcd an inAuence 
strongly felt to this day^ as is shown by the sceady demand for 
his bocks« He was born about the beginnmg of the sixteenth 
een tu ry« Conccrning his outward li fe wc have litdc informa¬ 
tion beyond the facts tliat hc was a weaver by tråde and resided 
in Calro, At this time Egypt was a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, Sha*rin| contrasts tbc miserable lat of the peasantry 
under the new rigtTtu with their comporativc prosperity under 
the Mamelukes. So terrible were the cxactlons of the tax- 
gatherers that the fellah was fbreed to sell the wbole ptodute 
of his tand, and somecimes even the ox which ptoughed it, in 
ordcr to save himsclf and his family from imprisonment i and 
every lucratlve bu^nesa was emshed by con£scatioa. It is 
not to bc supposed, however, that Sha‘iinf gave serious atten¬ 
tion to such sublunary matters, Hc Jived in a worid of 
visions and wondcrful cxpcricnces. Hc convexsed with angcU 
and prophets, likc his more Éimous predecessor, Muhyi ’l-Dfn 

Ibnu ^-^Arabf, whose Mtuan ReuA^iimt lie studicd and 

His autobic^raphy entided Laiitifu 
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thc hicFophajit in full dress« It is a record of tbe 
singuUr spiritual and vimies wich which he was endowedf 
and would rank as a masterpiecc of shamclcss sclf-latidation, 
did not ihc author rcp^tedl)^ assurc 115 that all his extra- 
ordinary qualitics are Di vine bLessingsand are gratefuUy set 
forth by their recipient od majiSTim Dii gkriam, We should 
be treating Sha^rj&ni very unfairJy if wc judged Kim by this 
Work alone. The arrogant miraclc-monger was one of tbe 
most learned men of bis day,^ and could beat the scHolastic 
ibtologians witb tbeir own weapons« Indced^ he regarded 


chealt^gy as tbe Crst sccp towards and cndca- 

voured 10 show chat in reality tbey are difl&rcnt aspects of ihe 
same science. He also sought to harmonise tbe four great 
sebools of kw, whost disagreement was consecraicd by tbe 
well-known saying ascribcd ID the Prophet: “The variance 
of my peopte is an act of Divine mcrcy 

Like the Arabian <§iufis generally, ShaVdnt kept his 
. WEchin narrow bounds, and deckred bimself an 
adherent of che moderate section wbicb foliowa Jimayd of 
Baghdid (t 909-910 a*d.)* For all bis extra^'agan t pretensions 
and cbildish bdicf m the super nat ural, be never lost touch wkh 
the Mu^ammadan Church« 




mysuctsi 


In the thirtcentb eentury Ibn Taymiyya had tried to 
ciadicate the abuses whlcb obscured ebe simple creed of Islam« 
He kilcd, but his work was carried on by others and was 
crowned^after a long interval, by the Wahhåbite Reformation.^ 
J Mubammad b. ^Abd al-Wahbib^^ from whom its namc k 


^ Scc Maitriah foT ff HUl<tTy fl/ J*f Wahafyf, by J* I« Bardchafdt, jiub- 
If^bedio the seoond TtilmpA □( hia }totis um tht B^douins ond l^dluihys 
iLoqdoE^ Biiirckhaidl waj En Arabia whlle the Turksi were cngaG'ed 

in re-coaqueriuf Ehc Hijk from the WahJiibEk Hit graphic aiul hii^hl]? 
intcratbig namilive hu been ■nmiiiiriscd by Dofyj Eaai åUf rhiitmn 
ds riMlornisme, ch. xj. 

" l^oUowIng BorckhardTi dampltp moil ^lurcpean WTiters 
tEmply -Abdu ^WaMub. 

3* 
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'Abd U-Wlhhlll 
feod IlIji. 


f dcrivtd, was born aboiit 1710 a.d* in Najd^ tbe Highlands of 
Arabia. In hts youtb hc dic principal cicics of chc 

unViDunaKi k ** ^ ^ much thc piactict witL bis country- 

men even nowj”* smd whac he observed in thc 
couf^ of his travels convinced him thac l&Iam was 
thoroiighlj coTTupt. Fircd by thc example of Ibn Taymiyya, 
whose writings he copied with his own hand^a Ibn *Abd 
a^WahMb decermmed to re-estabitsh tbe pure religion of 
Muhammad in i es prinudve form. Accordingly hc returned 
home and retired with his famil y to pira^iyya at thc time when 
Mubanunad b* Sa^id was the chief personige of thc town* 
This man beesune hb first con vert and sooii after married his 
daughter* But it was not until the end of the cightcenEh century 
thac thc WahhibiSp under *Ahdu U-*Azi2, son of Muhammad 
b* Sa^d, gained tbeir first great successes. In iSoi chey saeked 
Iinini-yuayn, 3 a town in thc vicintty of Baghdid, massacred 
fivc thousand persons^ and destroyed thc cupola of Husayn'i 
tomb j the veneration pid by all Shl^ites to that shrine being, 
a& Burckhardt say^ a suBcient cause to attrået thc Wahhibi 
fijry again&t it. Two years Jater they made themselves 
masters of the whoJc fjijlz, including Mccsca and Mcdfna." 
On che dcath of *Abdu "l-'AaaZj whd was assassinated la the 
same /eaj^, his cldest son^ SaSId, cojitinued the woric of conquest 
and brought the gnater part of Arabia under Wahhibite nilc. 
At last, in 1811, Turicey desputehed a deet and aitny to recover 
thc Hoty Citics. This taslc was accomplisbed by JVIu^ainiiiad 
^All, thc Pasha of Egypt (1811-13)^ and after five hard 
fighdng thc war ended in favour of thc Turks^ who in i8r8 
infiieted a severe defeat on the Wahhibis and took thcir 
Capital^ pira*iyyaj by storm. The sect, howcvcfj still maintains 


* Sdrekhardt, op. cit., rti. ii, p, 

■ MK. erf Ibn Taymiyya copied by Tbd 'Abd a]-WfUili4b aie extaat 
(CaI4ubj&r in vol. 53, p. ti 

i This u IJW pbx* dsnally caUftd KarbalA pr Maahhad «u»yiL 
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its powcr m Central Arabta, and In rcccjic times actjuired 
poJitlcal Importance. 

The Wahhdbis wene reganded b7 ihc Turfcs as uiRdels and 
authors of a new reLigion^ It was natumL that they should 

appear m this light, for ihcy intemipted the 
pilgrim-caravans, dcmolishcd the domes and 
ornamented combs of the most venerable Saints 


{noE excepdtig that of the Ptophet hjmself)} and broke eo 
pieces the Black Stone In che Ka*ba^ AU this they did not as 
iiinovatorB, but as reformers. They resembled the Carma- 
thians onty in their acts^ Burcthardi says very truly s ^Not 
a single new precept was to be found in the Wahaby code. 
Abd el Wahib took as his sole guide the Koran and the Sunne 
(or iJie laws formed upon the traditions of Mohammed] ; and 
the only difference between his sect and the orthodox Torks^ 
however improperly 50 rermed, is, that che Wahabys rigidly 
follow the same bws whkh the oihers negicet, or have ceased 
altogether to observe/'^ .“The 



savs Do^Ti 

“ attacked the idolatrous worship of Mahomet; although he 
was in their eyes a Prophet sent to deebre the will of God, he 
was no Icss a man like others, and his mortal shcU, far from 
having memnted to heaven, rested xn the tomb at Medina. 1 
Siaiiit''Worshtp they combated just as strongly. Thej pro- 
daimed that ail men are equal before God; that even the 
most virtuous and devout cannot intercede with Him * and 
that, cansequently, it Is a sin to invoke the Saints and to adore 
theÉr nrlics/' ■ In the same puritan spirit they forbade the 


smoking of tobacco, the wearing of gaudy robes, and praying 
over the rosary^ “ It has been stated tJiat they likewisc pro- 
hibited the dtinking of cofiee; this, however, is not the faet: 
they have al ways used St to an tm moderate degr«/^ I] 

The Wahhibite movement has been com pared witb Che 


* city voL ii, p. iia. 

^ Bbrddaardt^ lac. tavd^y p, 115 . 
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Pfoiestant Reformation in Europe ; btit wbile the Utter was 
fotlowed by the English »nd Frciich Rev’aLutions, the former 
has HOC yec produeed any great politital results. It bas borne 
fruit in a genemJ religious revival throughour the world of 

Idam and partJcuUrly in the mysterious San^siyya 

tir Sjn^l b Lo TI I j 1 - ^ . 

åirta. nrøtneTiiooflj Wnoso inntitucc is supremc in 

Tripolij the Sahara, and tbc wholc Nortb 
AfricaLTi Hinrerlandi and whose metnbers arc recken cd by 
millioiJS. b. *AJj b. Sanusi, the fbunder of this 

vast and fonnidable organtutiai^ was bom at Algieis in 1791, 
Hved for tnan^ yeajs at Mecca, and died at Jaghbub in 
the Libyan desert^ mtdway between Egypt and Trtpoli, in 
1B53* Conceming the real aims of the Sandsis I most rtfer 
the reader to an interesimg paper by the Rev. E, Seli 
an IflåM, p. 127 There ts no doubt that they arc 

uwerly opposed to all Western and njodern civiltsadon, and 
seek » regenerate Islam by establishing an indepcndent theo- 
cratic State on the model of that which the Prtjphcc and tus 

successors callcd into being at Mcdlna in the seventh centuiy 
after C brist- 



dTtiin- innucnce.^ 


Smee Napolcon showed the way hy his expedition to Egypt ui 
1 798, the Mosk™ in that country, as libowise inSym and Nortb 

Africa, have come more and more uiidcr European 
ijiflucnce-^ The stbove-mentioned Muhamtnad 
^AlL, who founded tb c Khedivial dynrøy^ and bis 
successor? were fullyalive to thepractied benefics whicli might 
be obtiined from tbe superior culture of the West, and alrhough 
their policy in this respect was marlccd by greater zcal than 
JiscTcrion, they did not exert tbemsdves altogtthcr in vain. 
The intioduction of tbe printing-pre» m 1821 waj an epoch- 
making mcasurc.^ lf> on tbc one band, tbc publication of 

* 1 cannat enlcr htLo delails on this n^jccL A rcyicw of modem 
Ulcraliare is given by Brockclmann^ GcicA* Arnb. Liit, voJ. ii* 
PP- ■I^Wlli Arabic LJtfmturc, pp- Jll-iJi * 
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mmy worts, whicb had wcll-nigh felten mto dhlivion^^ 

rekindlcd rhe cnthiisiasm of the Arabs for thdr national liter^- 
turcjthe causc of progress— I usc tbe word without prcjudice 
—haa heen fiirthercd by the nuineroiis poIid{::al, Jitcraiy^ and 
røcntiiic jcurnala urhich arc now nrguUrly bsutd in every 
country where Arabi c is spoken.^ these ephemerd 

sheets, hooks of all sorts, old and new, have been muldplied by 
the nacive and European pres^ of Cairo^ BdHq, and Beyrout. 
'rho science smd cut ture of Europe have been rendered 
accessible in translations and adaptations of whtcli the cotnpiete 
list wouLd form 3 volume in itseif T'hiJ^ an Arab may read 
in his own language the tragedies of RacinCi the comedics of 
Mollere,* the feblcs of La FontainCj *PaoI and Virginia,* tbe 
‘Talisman/ ^Montc Cristo^ (not to mtmion stores of minor 
roman tes), and even the Iliad of Homer, ^ Paralld to tbls 
imitadve activity, we see a vigorous and growing movement 
away from the litcrary models of the past. ^‘Nco-Arabic 
literature is only to a Itmitcd txtent the hcir of the old *ckssjcal" 
Atabic liierature, and even shows a tendency to repudiate its 
inheritance entirely* Ils leaders are for the most part men 
who have drunk from other springs and look at the world with 
different eyes, Yet the past still plays a part in dieir intellectual 
hackground, and there is a seedon amongst them upon whom 
that pasÆ retalns a hald scarceJy shaken by newer induenccs. 
For many decades the prtisans of the ‘old^ and the ‘new^ have 
engaged in a struggle for che soul of ihe Arabic World, a st ruggie 
in which the victory of one side over ihe other is even yet not 
assured, The protagonists are (to ctassify them roughly for 
practical purposcs) the European^ucated classes of Egyptians 
and Syrians on the one band, and those in Egypt and the less 
advanced Arabic lands whose educaclon bas followed tr^dicionai 

* S« HarttUsmn, TAf FrtSS 0/ E^ypt (Lonilnn^ ^£99^ 

* I^rackcbnaxiii, jfoc, af.^ p. 476. 

3 TraosJated loto Ambie verse Sutaymftd aJ-Bktånt {Coxre, 1904), 
S*» Ptnfessor Margclieuth'a mtcnatiii^ notice ef t£iis iverJe in the J.ErA .S. 

for 1905, p. 
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lines on tfte othcr Whatevcr thc uldmare rcstdt may bt, thcre 
Can be no qacstioti that the confiict has torn thc Arabic world 
from Ils a.ncicjic inooringSj and that thc contcmpotaiy literattitc 
of Egypt and Syria brcathcs m its more re«ait devdupments a 
spirit fonsign to thc old traditions*”* 

Hithcrto Western ciilture has only touchcd the surface of 
Islam, Whcther ii will wentoally strike dcepcr and penetrate 
thc inmost barncrs of that scholastic dfsciplinc and, licerary 
tradition which arc so firmly Tooted in thc afFcctions of the 
Modem pooplcs, or whcther tt will atways remain an exotic 
and highly-^pnzcd acoomplishment of the enlightened and 
cmancipated fcw, but an object of scorn and dctestation to 
Mubauunadans in gene ral •’—thcsc are qnestions that ma y not 

bc ftiUy ftol ved for centuries to come. 

Mcanwhile thc Past affords an amplc and splendid ficid oi 
study, 

htan lam U-ta^rlkha fi fadrihl 

Lam yadri hulzua min murriki 

u'a*d akkbjra man qad tnadd 

A4d/a d'mdr* ild •umnhi,^ 

“ He in whoAc heart oo History ia enscreUed 
Can not discer o io life'a aUoy Uio gold. 

But he that keeps tbt rteords of tbe Dead 
Adda to his Ufe new lives a buodredfold." 


\ * H. A. R. Gtbb, Siudta in t^imporaty Arobic tiUPatuTv, BuHatiii oi 

the School of Oriental Stndi«. vol. iv. pt. 4 , p. cf, v, pt. i, 

p, iiMr Mr Gibb haa given references to the chiaf works ™ tlié 
subjiMÆ, bat for the sal« cf thoso who do not read Arabic or Rtissdan it 
may be hoped that he wiH cootinuo and cotnplete ht» own sarvey to 
which thwe is DOthing ouf w*fpi^Mnc in htiRli^h. 
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P, L 3, Arabic begins to appear in North Arabtan inscrip- 
bons m the third ccntary a.d. Pcrbaps the oldest y^t diiMOvtred 
is on&, ot which the probable date la 26S a.d,* publiahed by Jaussen 
and SavignaC arMotogiquA tn VArabtt, vol, 1, p* 

Though it Ls written in Ataiuaic characters^ ncarly nll the werds 
aie Ajrabic, $s may be seen from the tumscription given by Pro¬ 
fessor Horoviti in liktmic CMurt {Hyderabad, D cc ^ ai t), April 

1939, voL iiip 1^0. 2, p* 169, twtii 2. 

4 folL CoaMTolng the Sabacans and the South Arabic in- 
sciiptioits a gt*at deal oE valuable inEormation wiU be fonnd in 
the article SaiMf' by Tkatsch in the En^opi&diø 0/ hiam. 
Tha witcr points out the special importance of the ^igraphic 
disco%^eries of E- Glaser, who, in the taursa of fonr 
(iS82-94]ji oollected Over 2000 inscdptions. See aJso D. Nielsen. 
Handhwh dtr i^tarabisch^ AtttHumskvind^, vol. i (Copenhagan 
and Paris, 1927]. 

P, 15, note 2. Excerpts from the relating 

to South Axabia hava been edited by Dr ^Azfitiu'ddia A^mad 
{E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, voL xxiv). 

P^ 36 foU. For contemporaiy and later Christian acconnts of 
the martyrdom of the Christians of Najrån, a« the fragmcntary 
B^h of ikt Himyarites tSyriac tcxt and English tTan$I&tLOn)^ ed. 
by A. Moberg in 1924* and rf. Tor Andræ, Dtr Vrsprung dtt 
Islams und dcw (Uppsala, 1936), pp. 10-13,. 

P, 31, The ooUection of Arabic provcrbs* entitled Kiidbu 
1 -Fdkhir, by Mnfaddai b. Salama of KiSla, is now available in 
the excellent edition’of Mr C, A. Storey (Leyden« 

P. 32,. note 1. An edition of the ^^Mni with criticai notes is 

in couTBe of publication at Cairo. 

P, 53, L 9 foU. The battJe mentionHl hcie cannot be the battl^ 
of *Ayn Ubågb» which took place between I/årith, the son of 
i^årith b. Jabala, and Mundhir IV oE fm about 583 a.d, (Gundi, 

ant^islarHi^^ p- 27)- 

P^ 127, L 16. The C5de Su'dd is rendered into EngUsh in 
tny Transkdions of Easitm Po^ity and Proie, pp. 19-^3. 

P. 133, As legards the autbonticity of the Pro-islamic poems 
which Imvo coma down to tis, the observations of one of the 
greate$t anthorities 00 the subjectp tha lato Sir Charles J. Lyall, 
seem to me ta be cmhifintiy judidoiia (Introduktion to tha 
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Mujaddailyått voL ti, pp, ivi-3ravi}* He condudcs that "^npao 
thfl wholfl, the impressioa which a cIdsc study^ of th^^o aacient 
relicg gives is that we miist take thcdi, generally speoking, as the 
productioii of the men who^ immes they bear.'* AH that 
bfi urgod againat this view has bccn said with his nsual leaming 
by Ptofessor Margoliouth {Th4 Origim of Aratic Poiiry, 

1925. pr 4x7 folL). 

P. t45^ ]+ a. The oldest oxtaxft oommisjitaiy on Koran is 
that of Bukhdri in ch. 6 $ of tho «t Krehlp voL iiip pp. 

195-390. 

Pi 146* note 3, Hocent investigators (Caetani and Lamnaens) 

aro lar more sccptical Cl. Snourk Hurgronjep iVløAdmnvi'iXPiiWp 
p. 23 foJX, 


F. J52p notfl 5, ^ auggcsted by Mr Richard BcU (TAa Origin 
of liiatn in its Chrisiian tnvLratrwntf p. SS)^ the word ruji is in 
all likelihood idcntical wi^ the Syriac rwgra, wrath, so that 
verse of the Koran mc^, "Fle* from tha wrath to come/' 

P. 170* L 3 folL This is one ol the passages I shotiUd have liked 
to omit. Evan in ita present form^ it maJntaina a standpoint 
which I have lang regarded as mlstakeai, 

P. 184^ L 4 folL Profassor Snonck Hurgronjo 
P' 44) Was Mohainmed conscioiis of the nnivcrsålity of hta 

i:^ion?" and decides that he was not. I now agree that "in 
the begmmng he conceived his wotrk as mctely the Arabian part 
of a universal task"'—in whioh case dhikr^'* li 'i-^dlamin in tho 
passage quoted will mean "a wamltig to ah the people (of ^rocca 
or Arabia)." Bnt similar expressiona in Stiras of the Medim 
^□d carry. 1 thi^, a wider sognifioance. The coocepdcFii of 
islam as a world-rdigion is imphed lu Moh&mraed'fl lator belief— 
he only camo to ft gradusdly—that the Jewish and Christian 
senptuM a^ comipt and that the Koran aJone represents the 
ongi^ Fai^ whieh had been preached in tum by all the 
prophets before hicn. And having arrived at that convietkm, 
ne was not th* man to leave ofher^ to act upon it. 

K «3. L 9. In an article wbicli appsired in the Rivisia degli 

(mnbih. 1916, p, 4,9 fou., Protissor C, A. NaJIinoh« 
tnat this account of th* origin ol the name "Mn'tazilite*^ is 

M 'M 3 AaAfl 5 * vd, vi. 



exToneons. The word, as Mas'Odl _ 

p. 33, and vol. irii, p, 2345. ia derivpd tiom nUdil U 

^ ti^reby vrithdm™ 
^ and taken a position 

midway betw«n them and the tiijd flT 
Ac^ing to the Mui] ites. auch n pcr»n was still a true betiever 

Wa'Idit«, and also the fchArijit«: 
held him to be an uiibeliever+ ^ 
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P. 125, 1 . I. The yadto, "No monkecy (rÆAftflnijT'fl) in l&Liin," 
probably dates Irom the third centviry al Hus Hijra. According 
to the osiial interpretation of Koran, lvil 27^ the 
praedsed by Christian a^oetics is coadanmed as an innovation 
nat authorised by divine ordinance; but Professor Massl^on 
[Eisai sur hs origims du tejnqKt U^hniquA di la mysiique tmisulmafie, 
p. 123 folL) shows that by some of the early Mosiem comrøcntatois 
and also by the ShiJs of the third ccnttiiy a.h. this verse ol the 
Koran was tskea as ]tistifylng and commending those Christians 
wbo devoted themselves to theascetic bie, except in so far as they 
bad neglected to lallil its obligations. 

P, ai5, 1 , G from foot. For the life and doctrincs of ^asan of 

Basta, see Masslgnon, op^ nT, p. i^i foIL 

F, 22& f nll, It con now be stated with certamty that the name 
"StSfl" origimted in KAfa in the seoond century a.h, and was 
at first conlined to the mystica of Hcnce the earliest de^ 

velopment ol SflbismH ptopcrly so caUedT ^oo'k. placa in a hatbed 
of Shi'ite and Hehenistic [Christian and GnosticJ ldc?aa. 

P- ■z33f h 4 from ioot. In d lAe ^fysth ^Cambridge, 1528) 
Ml aa Margaret Smitb bas given a sobolarly and sytopatbetic 
Bccosut oi the life^ legend, and teaebiog of this celebrated woman- 
saint. The statement that she died and was hnried at Jerusalem 
ifi incenect, Moslem writers have coniused her with an earlier 
saint of the same name, Rdbi^ bint IsmÅ'll i35h 

P, 315 folL The tmtt and translation of 332 eatracts from the 
ZLwjnimiyydl will be found in ch. U ol my Studits in Isiamic Fo^try, 
pp. 43-289. 

P. 318, L 12. Sinw there is no vrairant for the antithcsls of 
"knaves"' and " fools/' these veises ato more faithluUy rendered 

p. isjy. 

Thcry all etr—Chiiibans, Jews, and Magiami 
Twa make Humanity's anivBiBaJ secti 
One man intelligent witboat religion« 

And ene religioos without intellect, 

P« 318, L 7 Irom foot. M *i-GhåyåL No copy ol 

this work was known before 1919, when the discovery of the first 
park of it waa annotinced [J.E.A.S., 44O}- 

P. 3x3^ note 2, An edition of the Risålatu ^l^Ghufrån by Sbaykh 
IbråMm al^Yåziji was piablisbed at Calio in XO07, 

P. 310* b 6. The epfstle of 'AU b, hiknsdr ai-i^alabl {Ibno 
*l-Qdriti]F to which the Rhéiatu 1 -Ghttfrdn is the repl>% haa becn 
puhlished in Raså’itu *i-BuIagh 4 ^ ed. Muf^ammad Kurd ^AU 

(Cairo, 1913). 
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P. 332, noto 2. For rhjTiied prose renderings of the i lih and 
i 2 th sw Xransiations of ^astrm Poeiry and 

pp. 1I'6-I24^ 

1 - 7 froin foot. Ne^ [ight has nxentiy beea threnro 
upon the clLar^mtcr of the Mu'tazilito tnovHnent K>y 'the publica* 
tion of the Mu taiilite al-KhayyiVa 'i-lKiisdr fed, H. S. 

htybsgp Cairo^ 192^)^, a third (oLnth) oentury polemical work 
directed against the Sbrite irectbioker Ibnu l-Råwandt fef, p. 373 
sapra]. It is now evident that this "hemdcal'' sect pLayed an 
actiye part as champiooa of TsJam. not only in the early contio- 
verfiics which arose between Moslems and Christians in Sayria but 
also agalnst the more dangerous attacks whidb proceeded in the 
fiist hnndred yesjs of the 'Abbdsld period from the Manich^ans 
and otlier * jmiddiga*' in Persia and cspecially Lti 'IrAq (cf^ 
1. Guidi, La Lctia tra I Islam s tt JUanichsisino fRome, 1927)^. 
In Order to mcot these adversanes od equal termsp the Mu'tacilitts 
made themselves act^uaioted witb Groek philosophy and logjc, 
and thTis laid the foundatioEts oI aa IsEamic scholastidsm« Cf. 

H, H. Schaeder, Orirnf und dis GriechiseJu Erbs in W. jMger'a 
Dis Antiks^ voL Lv, p. 261 foU. 

^ 3 foU. From what has been said in ÉJie preceding 
note it foUows that this view of the relation between the Mu'ta^illtes 
and the Ikhwdnu 'i-^afå reqnires coasiderabio niodihcation, Al- 
thoeghp in coatrast to thtrir orthodox opponents, the Mu'tazilifes 
may be described as rationalistsand ^"Uberal theologians," 

their prindples were entirely oppased to the anti-lslamlc eclectic^ 
ism of the Ikhwdn^ 


P- 573- 2. Professor Schaeder thinks that Middle Persian 

landik has notELmg to do with the Araniaic saddla iZJ> M G 
vol. Ba* Heft 3-4, p. ^ ^ 

3 ® 3 - 3 ^ 3 . Dnring the last twenty jrears our knowledge of 
early ^dhlsm haa inereased, chiedy through the profound re¬ 
searches ol Ptofessgr Maasignan, to aueh an extent as to render 
the aooount given in these poges aJtogether inadequate. The 
subjert being one ol great diffioulty and niasuLtable for detailod 
expo^^n in a book of this tind, I miist content myself with a 
fcw vllnstiativo remarks and references, which wiU enable the 
student to obtain lurther information, 

P. 383* Massignon^ vii-w is that Sdåisin [down to the fonrth 

^ foreign xnducnccs and was funds- 
mentauy lahunic. a product of intensive stndy of the Koran 

Md of inwaid meditation oq ita meaning and essential nature 
^^e 13 W ih his argnmenh though I cminot hdp 

bdievmg that the devcfapmnnt of mystidsm. Uke that of 
other oontemporary branches of Moshun thoinrh^ u.... 











A PPEIVD/X 



boM! Vitally affccted by contact wlth the ancient HellemsLic 
cuJture c£ the Såsånum and Byzantino empires on Ita 
fioil. Cl A. J, Wensiuck, Ttit^ Baoh of tha Dtnie (Leydoi« 
igi ^3 and MysHo Traaiisas by cf Nittivah {AEnstej^dam^ 

1933}- 

P. 384, 1- !. Tbe identity of tlaird-ccntiiry witb tlie 

doc trines of tbe Vedanta is maintalned by M. Horten 
Sir^vngen in der Istami.^chen Heiddbcrg, igay-é)* Few* 

however, would admit thia. The conver^on of ^dhlsni into a 
morustic philosophy was tbe vfork o£ Ibnu l-'Aiabi (11^5-1240 
A.D.)« See p. 402 folL 

P. 384^ ]. 5- Tbe so-cidled "'Tbeology of AiistotleH^* translated 
from Syriae into Arablc aboiit S30 A.n., is mabily an abstract ol 
the Enifeodj nf Plotinus, There is an edition witb German trans* 


laticFn by Dieterici. 

P- 3B5, 1, H, Ad previous acconnts oi tbe development of 
m^'stical doctrines in Istsun dwring tbe lirst three centiiries after 
tbe Hijra have been auperseded by Massignon's intimate anolysis 
chs. tv and pp. which includea biograpbiea of 

Lbe eminent ^dfis of that pKriod and Is based npon an amazmgiy 
uide knovriedge of crigiiml and mostly tmpublished sonrees of 
information* A useful summary of these tu'O cbapters is given 
liy Fathcr Joseph Maréchal in his Siadies in thjr Psychology of the 
MysHcSt tr. Thorold (1927)* pp. 341-9- 

P, 3S6, L 6 from footp For I>hu T'Nån^ sce Massignon^ op. cilp 
p. 184 foU. 

P* 399, L 12* The Book of tfu Hely Hierotheos has recently been 
edited in Syriae for tbe brst dmcp witb Englisb tmnaladom by 
F+ S, Marsh (Text and Tmoslation Socictj'* 1927) r 

P. 391, For Båyazfd of Bistdm. see Massignon, op. p. 143 
folL The oldest complete hA^Ic version of his *'Ascension” 
(A/iVif/)—a spiritual drcara'expcticnK?—-has been edited and 
translated into Englisb In Islamica, voL ii^ fase. 3, p* 40Z folL 
39^* L 8k See my essay on tbe Odes ol Ibna 'l-Fårid {Studia 
in pp. 162-366), whicb comprises traELsiations 

of tbe Khamriyya and three-fourths of tbe Td'iyyalu 'l-Kubtå. 

399t note 1 ^ Wlth Halldj^ tbar>ks to tbe monumental work 
of Mafisigfion {Ut Passion tTai-ffuMj, 1 vois.. Paris, 1932), ivo 
are now better acquainted than witb any otber Mo&icm mystic. 
His doctrine esthibits some reitiarkabie aMnides witb Chrisd^tty 
anci bears no traces of the pantheism attributed to by later 
gtiffe as well as by Von Kremer ond anbseqnent European writere^ 
Cf. tbe smnmBry^ given by Fa ther J»epb Maréclial op. iiir, pp. 
349—281» axid The Idea 0/PenonalHy in Séfistn (Cambridge^ tgz'z}, 
pp, 36-37, 
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L 9. For Ibn« a-'Afabl's tbeofy af th« Pferfect Man . 
S« Tor Andrae, Dk Person Afuhammsds^ 139 foU, and for tho 
same theory as expounded by 'Abdu ai^Jtll (f drc. 

1410 a foUower of Ibis 11 'l'‘^ 4 j'abf, tu hia famons trcatiso 

Mtitlod at-lnsån ui-KdmU, cf. S(udiss in Istami^ Mysticism, pp. 

^ I foli. Herøp thou^^h hø 1$ out of plaoe in auch an 

a^emic company, mcntion should havø beoo inadøof Ibn Ba^éU 

^ *377}* whoBfl frank and cntørfainui^ aforjr of hia 

^□st World-wide tmvéls. entitlod Tuh/aiu 7 -iViiztir. H described 
hy its Jateat tronaiator, Mn H. A. R. Gibbp aa ‘‘an authorily for 
tn« social and ctiltnral history of poat-Mongol lalam/* 

^ ®wrnni 3 jy of the doetduea and liktory 
m the VVøMåbts, søe tbo article Walthåhts by mfcssor D. S. 
hT^houtb LU Hasttngs* Ett^yciope^ia c/ Efligim and Ethics. 

ria * au xtjn* siécii, by L. Cheikho 

iacytouth* i 9 o 3 -lo)p wbich deals chicfly with the bteratura pro- 

Christian Arabs of Syiiap dcscrves meqition as ooa 
|0 o^ew Works on tho subject wntleo in a European Language. 
The inOuenceoI Western ide« on Moskm tbeolof^ may be studied 

of the grcat Egyptian di vine, Mu^amnud 

whldi h« been transUted inta Fnmch by 
B, hDchd ud Mustapha *Abd el Razik fParia. 






BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS BY 
EUROPEAN AUl'HORS 


TifE follDwinE list is iuteiided to give studci^ts ot Arabic as well 
as tbQse who caimot read that language the mcans of obtaining 
fuTther mlonoation couccming the variotis topica whfch fail within 
the seope of a work such as this, Siooe anything approaehuig to a 
complet« blbUography is out of the qoeation, I have mentioued only 
a lew ol the most impOTtant translations from Arahic Lnto Kuglishp 
Frtnch, Gtrman, and Latin; and I have omitted (i) monographaon 
pardcular Arabio wiite«, whose naraes, together with the prindpAl 
European works relatiug to them, wilJ be fouad in. Brockelmann^s 
gteat History of Arabic literatiirc, and (a} a large nniober of books 
and articles whioh appeål to specialists rather than to students. 
AddidonaJ infonnation is supplied by E. G. Browne in bis 
History of Persia, vol. i, pp. 4Si-4Sd, and D, B+ hlacdonold in his 
Dévtfcptnt^ni cf Musiim Thcohgy, itc. {London^ PP’ 

whLle the Appcndljc to K. A. R. Gibb's AraSie LiUraiure (Chefoni 
University Press, 192^) oontains a well-chosen list of bixhks of 
reforenoe and tfanalatioDa. Thoso who require more dctailod 
references may oonSiilt the Bibliogretphiff dés outrages arsbts qu 
tilatifs awF Arab^s pubt. dans fMuro^ chrétienji^ da iSio d 1885^ 
by V. Chauvin 1892-1903), the Onenialische Bibtk>gtaphi^, 

edited by A. Miiller, E. Knhn, and L. Scherman [Berlin, 1887—), 
the Handbueh der Istam-LitUratur, by D. G. PfanemiiUer fBeriin 
and Leipzigp 1923}, and the Caiategit^ of iki Arabic Soohs in tho 
Enihh ^fus£tifH, by A. G. EUia, a vois. {London, 1S94-1902) with 
the Svpplementory Catahgw, by A. S, Fnlton and A. G. Ellis 
(Landon, 1926). 

Aa a mlo, titles of manograptts and works of a specialistic 
character whicb have been al^ady given in the footnoted arc not 
Tcpeated in the Bibliography, 

1 

PHILOLOGY. 

I* Du Semitisohen Spraehen^ by Th. Noldeke (ind ed. Leipzigp 
1899)1. 

An improved and enlarged reprint of the GermjLU originjil 
of his nrtide, ^Semitic Langnages/ in the Eney^dopadia 
Britanttica (9tb cditiati]|-» 
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reviscd by W, Robertson Smitb and M, J, do Goeje; 2 
(Cambridge+ 1S96-9S). 

Tbe best Arabic gmmm^ for advaitccd students, 
ginners may prefer to uae the abridgmaiit by F* du 
Tbomton, Hkmentary ArabU: a Gramnuir (Cnmbridge 

University Pteas, 

^bic-Engtish by E, W* LanCp 8 parts {Londoiit 


This mofintnental work is nofortunately inooniplete^ 
Among other lexic% thoso of Freytag {Arabie and Latin* 
4 ^^ISp Halle^ Bibtrstein Kazimirski {Aiabic 

and Frcncb, 2 vols.* Paris, i.84e-‘Æo* and | vols.» Cairo, 1875)* 
and Doiy‘a Sap^piémtnl auj Dii^iQnnairu arahé$, 2 vols, 
(Leyden, tSS i)* deserve special notice. Smaller dictionari«, 
sufficient for ofdinary purpo^cs, have been compiled by 
Bfllot (DicHonTtaira ar^s-fran^^ais^ BeyroaL 1928)^ and 
Wortabet and Porter Diéfiuttufy, ^rd ed., 

Beytont, IQ13). 

4- AbhandiuHgsH zur Arabisch^n Phtioiogi^, by Ignai Goldzilicr, 

Part I (Leyden, ^896)^ 

Contains mssterly studies dd the origina of Arablc Poetry 
_ aod other matters connected witb literaiy histoiy. 

5- Hhctorik der AråLér^ by A. F* Méhren (Copoobagen, 1853)- 


6 . 


n 

GENERAL WORKS ON ARABI AN HI STORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

GEOGRAPHY^ LITERATURE, ETC 

TAf EHcycl(^pigdia c/ Istatn fLeyden^ 

A great number of Oiientaiists have coutributod to this 
mvaluable work, of which the first hall fA-LI is now 

oompleted. 

dé Jiibari, ifodttite sur In vevsum ptirsane d?.,- 
by H. Zotcnberg. 4 vols. {Paris, 1867-^4^ 

The Muruju ^l-Dhahab of &Iaa ikdf [Ma^oudi: Prairies æOrh 

Aiabic tert witb French translation by Barbier do Mevnard 
and Pavet de Cmirteille, 9 vols. (Paris, 1861-77) 

Tfe worfe of Tabarl and Mas'Adi are the mwt andent and 
c^bra^ Umversal Historua fn the Arabie Language. 

"■ by A.B»t MGll.,. 
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II. Histoifff dés ArabeSt by C. Hnart, i voU, (Pails, 1^12). 

12* A Shori Hisiory of fkc by Syed Ameer Ali (Xj^odon, 

13* Essai iur i kistoirs de l'hlamisftu, by R. Dozy, transLated Irom 
the T>ctch by Victor Cbaiivin (L#ydea and P^ads^ 

14 . The Preaching af Islam, a Hisiory af the PropagaHon of tks^ 

Mwiim Fatih, by T. W. Amokl {2iid ed,, Loadae, 1^13). 

15. Sketskes from Easttrn Historyt by Th. Ncld«ke» transtated by 

J, S, Claclfi [Ixindon^ 1^92]. 

16. The Mahammadan by Stanley Lane-Pcole {London, 

1894), 

IndispenSable to tbe student of Moslem lilstory. 

17. Ome^gisehti Taheilen der A rahiicken 5 ^«nme tind FamitUit mis 

hisiorischen und geographischen Bemetkungin m sirtem aSpha~ 
beSiscken Regisier,^ by F+ Wiistenield fCottingen, 1052-53)^ 

13. Ibn Kkallikdn^s Sit^apkiGOi Didionaryt Éxansbtfid Irom the 
Arabic by Baron MkcGuckin do SlanOp 4 vols. {Oiientai 
Translation Fund, 1842-7 

One of tbe most diaracteristic, m$troctivc, obdinterestiDg 
books in Arabic Uteratiire. 

19. Gdographit d"AbouSf/da^ traduite de farabe, by Reinand and 
Guyjird, 2 vols. (Paris^ iS4S"83j. 

ZD. Travsie Arabia Deserta, by M. Donghty, z vols. (Cam- 
bridge, i 3 S 8 ). 

Gives a true and vivid pictotooIBedomn lifeand ronnners, 
zr. Fersottal NarraHve of a PtJgrimage fo ai-Madinah ntid Meecah,^ 
by Sir R. F. Burton, 2 vols. (London. 189^)^ 

22, The PtneSraAori of Arabia: a résord of the devslopment of 

Western knoivledg^ conceming ihe Arabian Peninsuia, by 
D. G, Hogaith (London, i^3)h 

23, Khalifs, Leticon tibtiogrdphieum el encycioptedisum^ 
Arabic tcxt and Latin translation, by G, Flilgcl, 7 vola, 
{Leiprig and London* iS35-58J» 

24, Die GesshicktschTeiber der Araber md ihre Werke (aus dem 

xxviiL und xxix. Bande der Abb&nd, d. KdmgL Gea, d. 
Wiaa, 2U Gottingen)^ by F, Wllstcnfcid (Gdttingcii^ 1S82)« 
23. LitteralurgesohicÅie der Araber bi i rum Ende des J ahrhunderts 

der Hidschret, by J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 7 vols, {Vienna^ 
1030-36), 

A work of Lnunenae extent, but unsciendSc and « tremely 
inaccurate. 

26, GesektchSe der Arabischen LitSerafutf by Caii B rock elm arm* 
2 vola. {^'eimar, 1S98-1902), 

InvaluabJn for bibbograpby and biograpby« 
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47. A Lit^ary History of Persia, by E. G, Browne. vol. i fram tiis 

Firdawsf {Loodon. i<>03). and vol. ii down 
to the ifoDgal Invasion (London, 1906), 

The firet volume in particnlar oi this well-known worlt 

cODtaios mnch iniotmadon conceming the literary historv 
ol the Afabs. 

a 3 . A History of Arabie Literature, by aémeat Huart (London 

1903). 

The student will find tbis manual naelul for purpQses of 
lefenenDS, 

29. Ar^Mteratvre : an Introdwtion, by H. A. R. Gibb (London, 

A tmstwortfay outline of the Subj^, 

30, Ar^tm Prooerbio, Arabic test with Latin transIatioiL by 

G> W, Freytag, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1838-43), 

31* Arabic Proiterbs, by J. L, Burckhaidt (and ed., I.AndDn, 1875}. 


III 

pre*islamic histoky, literatuhe, and religion, 

31. E«sj sur l'histoin dts Ambes airant rtslamisme. by A. P 
Cau^ de Pcrcevol, 3 vols, (Paria, 1847-48). 

^ Bscelieat survey of tVe-islamic legeod aot! 

33. Araber sur Zeit der Sasanide*. tnuis 

S) ^ Nåldelte (Leyden, 

j commentary ocoimpaoying the translation U 
^uable and unportant m tbs highest deer« 

uHd „kidri, by Tli,^deke (Vienna, 
Jlfa'flttay« ara those of Imru’o T,Qays »od 

H «™^!ated from the 

^ into Enilish 

w T Scaw«, Blunt (London, 1903) 

srafi,«*;« VclAsliedJ^kerseiit ursd 
„ . ‘ Fnednch Rflckert, a vols. (Stuttgart i Bafii 
MqsterJy vtree-translationa Df the olfl ^ ^ 
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Studt^ m Arabisehin Dii^htam, HtTt iLL, A ttaraMsches Bsduiyten- 
kban nack dm Qu^lUn ^fsehildfrtM by G, Jacob (Berlin, 1847)* 
40, Kinship and Marriagi in Earty Atabia, by W, Itcibertsoa 
Snu tb {2nå efd., London, 1005]* 

41+ on thfi Ritigion of Mf Semitas, Fii^t Series^ by W. 

Robertson Smith, 3rd ed,, revised by S, A, CooJe (Londoa, 

19^7). 

^ 2 . Raste Arabiseken Heidentums, by Jh Wellbaii$eji {2Xti^ cd.^ 

Berlin, 1S97}* 


IV 


MUHA^IAIAD AKD THE KORAN. 

43« Das Lfhm Mi>kamimd*St tran^lated from the Arablc biogntphy 
ot Ibn Hishåiii by G. Weil, 3 vols, (Stuttgart, 1S64], 

44, Mukammed in Afedinay by J. WnlUiaosen (Berlin. 1882)+ 

An abiidged triin^ladon ot Wåqldl's vinrk on Mcbam- 
piAd'a Campaigns. 

45. Das Leben und die Lehrs des Mohammad, by A+ Sprengcr, 

3 vols. (Berlin, lSbl-65). 

46* Life of Mdkomelf by Sir W. Miiir, ed. by T. H. Wcir (Edin- 
bargh, igij)* 

47^ Dds Liben Muhammed's nack dm QuelUm poputdr dargssUUt^ 
by TK NOldck« (Hannover* 1863}. 

48. Tha Spint af Istam^ by Syed Amecr Ali (London, 1932}, 

49. Mohammed^ by H. Gnmine, 3 vola. (Miinster* 1893-95)^ 

50. Dia weligeschichUieke Eadeuhtng Arahims: Mohummed, by 

H. Crumne (Mnoichp 1904)^ 

31* ofld! ike Risa of Islam,^ by D. S. Margoliauth in 

'Heroes of tho Nations^ Series (London and New York. 

51. and Istam^ by A- A. Bevan in Tks Cambridga 
Mediinal Lfisiory, vol ii* ch. 10 (Cambridgo, 1913I 

53, Dis Person M»kammede in Lehre und Gtaitben seitter GoTneinde, 
by Tor Andrae (Upps^, 1918). 

54* Tka origin cf Istam in Us Christian entwnnuTU, by R, Bell 
{London. 19^6}^ 

55. Annati detr Iståm, by Leone Caetani, Principe di Teano, vol. L 
{Milan, 1903). 

Besidessa veiy fnlL and readable biatorical Lntrodnctbn 
tbia magnificcnt work ootitaios a detailed acoount of 
Mubatnmad's life dtning tlie first sLx years after the Hijn 
{622-638 A.P.}» 

J 2 
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TAj Koranf traii^latcd Lnto with not^ and b pre- 

liminary ducourse. by G. Sale (London^ i734)* 

Salens transliition, whkb been fr^quent] y repriat^, is 

still MTvicesiblB, Mention may alfio be made of thc Englbb 
vcjnsions by J, I^odwiilt (London and Hartford, id6j) aud 
by E, H. Palmer [the best from a litcraiy point of view) in 
vols. vi and ix of ' The Snered Books of the Ejist * (Ojcfoid, 
idSo]; reprinted In TA# ff-WIcl'r Cfasji«, vol. jaå. 

57 ' G^schichi^ dés Qcfåns, by Th. Nolilelce^ znd ed-, revi^ed by 
Ffc Schwally 1909-19), 

C/. N 51 dcke'B essay, * The Koran,' in Sketchs Easierti 

HUi&ry, pp, 21-59^ or his artkle in the Em^yetop^ia 
Britannie^ (llth cd,)* 

58- Tkd T^ixching 0/ fA# Qur*dn, by H. Stanton (London, 1920). 


V 

THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPHAT 



5^' ta# Calipkaft^, by W- Arnold [O'xford, 19:^4), 

60. Geschicht^ <Ur Ckatifen, by G. Weil, 3 vols, {Mannfieimr 

i€ 4 &- 5 i), 

Completed by the same authof s Geschichti des Abhasidsn- 
CkattfaU in Egypt^, 2 vols. [Stnttgartp iS6o-^}, 

61. Annali a/ tks Early CaliphaU^ by Sk W, Mulr {Londonp iSSl). 

6(2 , Tht OoIiphifU, iii rise, deeiine, and fati, by Sir \V, Muir {2nd ed, p 
London* 1924), 

63* The drnA Can^u^t øf Egypt and fke /oif thirty years øf i?a^x 
dominion, by A. J, Butler (London, 1902), 

64. Das 4rabisclt4 Eeick und sein Siun, by T* WdJhatiscin (Berlin, 
1902). 
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An (^celient hiatory of the Umayyad dsmastv based 
the AnnalB o| Tabari, 

The ifSS af fA# Abtmd Calipkaié, by H. F, Amedroa 

I>, S. MarBolimith* 7 vals, {Osrford, t^zo^i) 

Amblc texte and translat^S^uable for the history of 
the fonrtb cmtaiy a,h, 

Tht lift ^ of'Alf b. ■/,4, /feCoaJ by H. BowM 

(Cambndge, 1938). 

Oesckickte der Fatimiden-Ckali 
F* WiietcnfeJd (Gottingen, 1 
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VI 

THE HISTORV OF MOSLEM CIVILISATION. 


d'Iim KJialdoun^ a FrcDch trafi^ladon of the 
Mi^addima or lotroductioii prcfixed by Fbn KhaJd^n to hi* 
Universal HiTtory, by Haroo MacCucldn de SLine, 3 vola. 
(ta Noficts et Ejrtrads des MaHuscrits de Ja Biidiothé^u^ 
Imp^riajå, vdIa. xix-xsi, Paris, 

69. Cuftuegcsehichte des QnmJs unUr den Chalifm, by A. von 

Kremer, i vois. (Vienna, rS75-77), 

70. CuJturgeschichiJicke SfreifiUge auf dem Gehiete des Islams, by 

von Knemcf (Lcipzig, i873)h 

Thia Work has been tmnslatod into Englisb by S* Khuda 
Bukhsli in his C(Jn fnSidi^s' ta the Histifry oflstamie Civitua-- 
Han (CnJcDtta, 1903; 7nd ed.^ 

71. Gesshichie der kerrsshenden Ideen des hJams, by A. voo Kremer 

(Ldp;tig, 1053]. 

A celebmted and tnost illnrøinating boak. 

72- La eivifisatlen des Arabes, by G, Le Bon (Paris^ 

73. Miihammedatiische Studien, by Ignaz Goldxiher (HaJlo, 
iS3B-9d], 

TMs book, which has freqnentjy been citcid fn ibe foi®- 

going pages^ abould be read by every scriotia student of 
Mostern civUiaalion. 


7^. fslamstudjen, voL i, by C. H- Becker {Lcipsrig, t 92^), 

75 - JJmayyads and *Abhådd^, being the Foiirth Part of Jtitji 
ZaydÅo'a Histery af IsJamic Civihsatian, tmnslated by Z>- S. 
Margolion th (E. J. W- Gibb Memorial, voL tv^ ^907). 

76. Die Fenaissauee des Islams, by A, Mcz (Heidelberg, 1922), 

77. Baghdad duHng the Abbasid Colipkale, by G, le Strange 

(Oxfordr 19™}- 


78. A Baghdod Chronick, by R. Levy (Cambridge, 1929), 

79. The Lands of the Eastem Catvpkate^ by C- le Strange (Ca 

bridge, 1905)* 



80. PalcsHne under the Maslems, by G. le Strange fLondoti^ 1S90). 

81. Palntlng itt I$lam^ by T- W- Arnold (Oxford, J928)* 

82. Masiem Arshiteciuré, by C- X Rivoira^ transtated by G. M. 

RnsKfortb (Oxfofd^ ^9^9)« 


83. Arabian Society in the Middte Ages, by E. W. Lane« edited by 
Stanley Lanci^Poofø [London, *883)- 
S4- Die Areirer im Mittetaiter (Ar Einftuss auf die Cultur 
Europa\ by G« Diercka (2nd ed., Lejp^ig, 1882), 

85« Af* accouni qfike MOnners and Casii^ms ofike Modem EgypHans 
by E. W. Lane (jth ed., London, 1871). * 
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VII 

MU^AMMADAN RELIGION, THEOLOGY, JURISPRtJDaKCB, 

PHILOSOPHY, AND MYSTICISM. 

SO, of Mvilim Theofogy, JurisprwUtte«, imd Contiit»- 

TArfwy, by Pmican B. Macdonaid (London* 1905}* 
The best genera] sketch of the subject, 

S?. Aseh-Sckahraståni'^fEtH^tmspiifihéim Mik# Philosophen-S^ku- 
Un, trajislated by T, HaarbrGcker (Halie, 1850-51). 

88. TArf Traditi^t 4 ?/ Islam, by A, GnihauTne (OKford, 192^4)- 

S« sUso No. 73( PL ii. 

89. Lts traditions isiamiqius trad. dé by O* Houdas and 

W* Man^^ais {Paris, 1905-14). 

A tranfllatioti ol the celebrated coUectioo of Traditions 

by Bakhirri. 

90. il HandboQk 0/ «iriy MiiA^MffMa4#{iii TtadiHon, by A. J, 

Wenalntk (L^den, 1927)* 

91. MohmnmedanUnt, by C, Snouck Hargronja (Atneiican lectarø 

on thft history of rcUgicmSp^ 1916)* 

92. Vorksungan aber dm Islam, by L Goldriber (HcidelbcrE, 

19T0I and ed., 1925)^ 

93- The Early Devoiop^a of Mohammedanism, by D. S, lÆarso- 

liou th (London* 19 14 j re^issned^ 19^7) . 

94+ L^Islam^ croyanCéS nt instiiuHonSf by H. Lrammens (Bcyroatj 
1926): temslation by Ep Denisou Ross (Londoa, 1929}. 

95 " The Istatnic Eaith, by W, Amold (Benn'e Sixpenny Library, 
No. 4Jt). 

98. The History 0/ Philosophy in Islam, by T. J, de Batr, trana- 

lated by E, R. Jonea (Lemdon. 1903L 

97-^ DU Mvtaiilifen oder dU Freidenker im Islam, by H* S teiner 
{T-cipzig, 1865). 

9S* DU PhitosophU der Araber im X. Jahrhundert n. Chr. aus den 

Sekriften der tautern Briider herausgcffcben, bv F* Dietcrid 
(Berlin and Ldprig, 1881-79!. LJiecma 

99. Averroffs ei tAverroisme, by E. Rcnaa (Pari.*i, 

JOO. ASélangei de PhihsaphU Jaive et Arabe, by S. Mynk I Paris 

ro I. Fragments, rciati/s d la doetrine des Isma/iis, hy S, Guyard 
(PariSp t&74). ^ 

101. Exposi de la Heiigian des Druees, by Silvestre de Saev 2 vok 
(PariSp 1838), 

V 103, The Mystics of Islam, by R. A. Nldioboa (London. r9i4). 
104. The Retigtous Attitude and Life in hiam, by D. B. liacdoii^d 
(Chieago, 1909). 
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105. ^ssai stff Hf5 ^gines (fw Ujciqug techniqiu dx ta »ijyfliytu 

MUfff/mdHfp by L. Massigncm (Paris, 1923], 

106. La Passion d^al-Hatldj, by L. Massignon, a vols. (Poris^ 193^)* 

107. vi Aotfir DatsUHnng SdJUwns, by Pkhard Kaxt- 

maim (Berlin, 1914}. 

loS, Kkinere Schrifisn dis Ibn al-Arabi, by H- E. Nyberg (Leidea^ 

109. SfudUs in Istamia MysHoistn^ by K, A, Nicbolson (CambridgCp 
1921), 

tia. Thi Idsa of Ftrsonality tn by li, A. Nicholson (Cam- 

bridge, 1923)^ 

11 i* Ths Dertishes of Oruntal Spirituatism, by Jobn P. Bmwn, 
ed. by H. A. Kose {honiXan, I917)h 
iiSh Lts ConfrériffS nligisuscs musuimaties, by O* E>e{Kat and 
X. Coppolsni (Algien^ ^^7)+ 
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THE HISTOEY A>JD LITEEtATURE OF THE MOORS, 

. Histoirs d*s^Musuimans d'Espagm jtisqu'd ia sonquits ds 
FAndatusté par iss Atmoratndss (71 j-i iio by R, Dozy. 

4 vols, (Leyden^ a86i)» Tfanalated into Englisb onder the 
tiEe S finish lylam by F. G. Stok^ (LcmdoDp jg 13}, 
Hisiory 0/ tht Moorish Empira in Europs, by S. F. Scott, 
3 vola. (Kew York, 1904)« 

The .Moriscos of Spain, thsir conosnion and oxputsion^ by 
H. C Lea (Pbiladelphia. 1901). 

History of tks Mohammsdan dynasUss of Spain, tmnslatcd 
trom the Nafh ai-Tib of Ma«|qari by Pasctial de Gayangog, 
2 vols. fLondon, drieDtnl Traaslatioo Fund, 1840-43), 

History of (hs AfmohadsSt by 'Abdu ^-WAtiid al- 
Marråkoshf, brajialated by E. Fagnaa (Algie«, * 593 )- 
Ptsksrchss SKr Vkistoiré et ta tittérature de lEspagne pendani 
U moyen åge^ by R. Do^y^ 2 vols. {3Td ed.p Leydeiip i88i). 
Poesio WHif /jfnmsl det Arefber in Spanien und by 

A, F. von Sdiack^ 2 vols. (and ed„ Stuttgart, iSyy)^ 
Moo^h remai^ in Spain, by A. F* CaJvert (London, i ^5)* 
Stortå det majKlmasi di Sioitia, by Amari (Fireoio, 
t534-'73}. A nviscd edirioa is in cotuse of pobliutkHx. 
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